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oAb.sent. 


I)K.  KOQUE  SAENZ  I'ENA, 
I’rosidont-elect  of  Argentina. 


Dr.  Koqiie  Saenz  I’ofia,  rew'ntly  eleeted  President  of  the  .Vreentine  IJepiiblic,  enlerc<i  on  a  political 
careiT  early  in  life.  In  ls7(>  he  was  a  deputy  in  the  state  legislature  of  Htienos  .\ires  and  the 
followinK  year  was  elected  its  president.  In  is'sl  h(!  made  his  entry  into  national  allairs  as  Under 
Secretary  of  .state  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  -ttfairs,  which  marks'the  lietiinninc  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  In  1.SS7  he  was  appointed  Minister  I’lenipotentiary  to  the  l{epul)lic  of  Uruguay.  DurinR 
this  mission  he  was  a  meml)er  of  the  special  tribunal  appointed  in  ISKS  to  d<‘al  with  the  Spanish 
claims  aftainst  Urupuay,  in  the  same  year  takinp  an  important  part  in  the  International  Judicial 
Congress,  of  Montevideo,  and  two  years  later  distinguished  himself  in  the  i’an-.\meriean  Congress 
of  Washington  by  proclaiming  the'nobie  doctrine  of  .Vmi'riea  for  humanity.  Ueturning  shortly  to 
Buenos  Aires,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  .Ministry  of  Foreign  .Mi’airs  by  President  Juarez 
Celman.  Following  the  revolution  of  IS'.M)  he  retired  froin  public  life  for  a  short  time,  l>ut  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Spain  Dr.  Uoque  Saenz  Pena  n'entered  the  diplomatic  service,  being 
sent  to  represent  his  country  at  this  ceremony  as  the  six'cial  envoy  of  .\rgentina.  He  also  repre¬ 
sented  his  Government  in  trie  recent  Conferi'riee  of  The  Hague,  in  the  .\s.sembly  of  International 
Conciliation  which  met  in  Paris,  ami  as  a  sp(»cial  envoy  to  Uruguay  in  Januar.v.'ltilO,  to  negotiate 
a  protocol  covering  the  usi'  of  the  waters  of  the  Kiver  Plate.  At  the  time  of  hiselection  Dr.  Saenz 
Pefla  represente<l  his  country  as  Finvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiar.v  to  Italy  and 
Switzerland. 
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This  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  contains  the  first  section  of  the 
Annual  Review.  Under  the  names  of  the  different  countries, 
arranged  alphabetically,  is  a  careful  r4sum4,  prepared  from  the 
latest  information  and  data  available,  of  the  commercial  and  economic 
conditions  and  progress  of  each  one  of  the  nations  forming  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  American  Republics,  of  which  the  International 
Bureau  is  the  office.  There  are  also  incorporated  such  useful  facts  in 
regard  to  their  history,  features  of  government,  educational  systems, 
material  resources,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  mineral  development, 
together  with  other  general  matter,  as  will  answer  the  majority  of  the 
inquiries  which  are  constantly  received  in  the  Bureau  from  persons  all 
over  the  world  seeking  practical  information  regarding  the  American 
Republics.  The  data  concerning  each  country,  aside  from  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  along  with  the  corresponding  data 
of  other  countries,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  distribution. 
There  has  been  such  a  great  demand  during  the  last  two  years  for  the 
Annual  Review  number  and  for  the  individual  pamphlets,  and  they 
have  attracted  such  widespread  attention  and  appreciation  that  an 
extra  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  have  the  information  as  com¬ 
prehensive  and  accurate  as  possible.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
expert  statistical  staff  of  the  Bureau  has  been  constantly  engaged  for 
several  months  in  compiling  the  material  of  this  Review,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  accomplish  much  good  in  spreading  knowledge  in 
regard  to  all  the  American  nations. 

Some  mistakes  or  errors  may  have  been  accidentally  or  unintentionally 
incorporated  in  the  text,  but  these  will  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
issue  if  pointed  out.  The  data,  moreover,  of  some  countries  are  much 
more  comprehensive  than  of  others,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Bureau, 
for  a  special  effort  has  been  exerted  to  get  the  latest  and  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  from  every  country.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  secure 
up-to-date  reports  from  a  few  governments  that  the  r^sum^s  thereof  are 
not  as  timely  and  complete  as  might  be  wished. 

The  large  amount  of  material  which  must  be  published,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  each  one  of  the  Republics,  requires  that  this  Review  shall 
be  distributed  through  two  numbers,  viz,  July  and  August.  Only  half, 
therefore,  of  the  data  prepared  is  printed  this  month.  The  other  half 
will  appear  in  the  August  issue. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


OEOOBAFHICAL,  SKETCH. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  the  third  largest  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  is  situated  between  latitude  22®  and  56°  south  and  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich  53°  and  57°,  being  bounded  by  the  Republics  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,135,840  square  miles,  equal  to  about  two-fifths  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States  of  America  proper,  and  a  population 
of  6,489,023,  or  5.7  per  square  mile,  as  against  29.6  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Stretching  over  34°  of  latitude,  the  country  presents  a  variety  of 
climate  and  products,  ranging  from  tropical  in  the  north  to  arctic 
in  the  south,  but  the  larger  part  of  its  territory  lies  within  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  The  broad,  fertile  plains  extending  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  occasionally  broken  by  a  series  of  low 
mountains,  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  millions  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  cereals,  especially  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  as  well  as  linseed 
and  alfalfa,  are  successfully  cultivated.  Other  industrial  articles  pro¬ 
duced  in  export  quantities  are  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
valuable  quebracho  wood  and  its  extract.  Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  grapes  are  largely  grown,  but  mostly  for  home  consumption. 
The  mountains  contain  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  which 
are  as  yet  exploited  to  a  limited  extent  only. 


HISTOBICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Spanish  navigator,  Juan  de  Solis,  in  search  of  a  passage  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  the  fet  European  to  explore  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  year  1508  and  again  in  1515.  Sebastian  Cabot  sub¬ 
sequently  explored  the  country,  sailing  up  the  Parana  and  Paragua}" 
rivers  in  1526. 

Pedro  de  Mendoza  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  country  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  in  1536,  and  founded  what  is  now  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  settlement  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1576,  when  Juan  de  Garay  became  Gov¬ 
ernor,  that  any  serious  attempt  was  again  made  to  colonize  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Province  of  Uruguay,  as  the  entire  territory  was  then 
called,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  but 
in  1776  the  I.,a  Plata  country  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate  viceroyalty,  and  Don  Pedro 
DE  Cevallos  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Provinces. 

In  the  year  1805  Great  Britain,  then  at  war  with  Spain,  attempted 
to  seize  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  had  become  an  important 
trade  center,  but  the  British  troops  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  temporarily  abandoned  the  contest.  Within  le.ss 
than  a  year,  however,  the  attempt  was  again  made  to  capture  the 
city,  the  British  being  again  and  finally  defeated  on  July  6,  1807. 

The  war  for  independence  from  Spanish  rule  began  on  May  25, 1810, 
Don  Manuel  Belgrano,  General  Jose  de  San  Martin,  and  Admiral 
Guillermo  Brown  being  among  the  distinguished  patriots  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  The  Spanish  troops  were  defeated  both  by  water  and 
by  land  on  June  22,  1814,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  fort  of 
Montevideo,  their  last  stronghold  in  the  La  Plata  Provinces. 

A  constitutional  Assembly,  which  convened  at  Tucuman,  formally 
declared  the  independence  of  the  “Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata”  (United  Provinces  of  the  Plata  River),  on  July  9,  1816,  and 
vested  the  executive  authority  in  a  Supreme  Director,  Don  Juan 
Martin  de  Pueyrredon  being  elected  to  that  position.  The  title 
of  the  Government  was  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  Argentine 
Republic  and  later  to  Argentine  Confederation  and  finally,  in  the 
year  1860,  to  Argentine  Nation,  which  is  now  its  official  designation. 
In  the  year  1824  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  Don  Bernardo  Rivadavia  was  inaugurated  as 
the  first  executive  of  this  office  on  February  7,  1825. 

The  incorporation  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  into  the  Argentine  Confederation  resulted  in  war  with 
Brazil.  This  war  began  on  December  10,  1825,  and  lasted  until  1827, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  on  February  20,  whereby  the 
independence  of  Uruguay  was  guaranteed. 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  Argentine  Nation  may  be  mentioned 
Don  Bartolome  Mitre,  author,  statesman,  soldier,  and  patriot,  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  with  Paraguay;  Don  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento,  the  great  educator,  who  organized  the  school 
system  of  the  Republic;  Don  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  who  stimulated 
commerce  and  industries;  and  Don  Julio  Roca,  who  subdued  the 
troublesome  Indians  of  the  Chaco  and  successfully  averted  a  war  with 
Chile  which  threatened  to  eventuate  as  the  result  of  a  boundary  dis¬ 
pute. 

Don  Manuel  Quintana  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Republic 
on  October  12,  1904,  but  died  on  March  12,  1906,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  then  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Jose  Figueroa  Alcorta,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
on  October  11,  1910,  and  who  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Roque  Saenz 
Pena. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  one  of  the  five  American  Republics 
which  have  adopted  the  Federal  Union  of  States  as  its  form  of 
government,  the  others  being  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela.  All  the  other  American  Republics  have  a  uni¬ 
tary  or  centralized  form  of  government. 

The  constitution  adopted  May  1,  1853,  modeled  closely  after  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  provides  for  the  usual  three  branches 
of  government — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  with  30  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  latter  with  120.  Senators  are  elected  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  usually  called  “Provinces,”  and  in  the  Federal  District 
by  a  special  body  of  electors,  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  two  senators 
being  named  for  each  Province  and  two  for  the  Federal  District.  The 
Senate  is,  however,  renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years.  Deputies 
are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  min¬ 
isters,  exercises  the  executive  authority.  His  salary  is  72,000  pesos. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  indirectly,  as  in  the 
United  States,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Vice- 
President  may  be  elected  for  a  second  term  immediately  following 
their  incumbency  of  the  office.  The  Vice-President  is  the  presiding 
oflicer  of  the  Senate. 

The  federal  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme  court,  four  courts 
of  appeals  and  courts  of  first  instance.  Each  Province  has  its  own 
judiciary.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  five  judges  and  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  three  judges  each,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  cabinet  consists  of  the  following  officials:  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister  of  War,  and  Minister 
of  Marine. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  Provinces,  10  Territories, 
and  1  Federal  District,  the  Provinces  being  autonomous  in  their  in¬ 
terior  government,  while  the  executive  authority  in  the  Territories  is 
vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  an  intendente,  or  mayor,  who 
is  likewise  appointed  by  the  President,  and  assisted  by  a  municipal 
council  elected  by  the  people. 
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The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  the  Argentine  Republic: 

Federal  District  of  Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Province  of —  Capital. 

Buenos  Aires .  La  Plata. 

Catamarca .  Catamarca. 

Cordoba .  Cordoba. 

Corrientes .  Corrientes. 

Entre  Rios .  Parana. 

Jujuy .  Jujuy. 

Mendoza .  Mendoza. 

Rioja .  La  Rioja. 

Salta .  Salta. 

San  Juan .  San  Juan. 

Santa  Fe .  Santa  Fe. 

Santiago  del  Estero .  Santiago  del  Estero. 

San  Luis .  San  Luis. 

Tucuman .  Tucuman. 

Territory  of — 

Chaco .  Resistencia. 

Chubut .  Rawson. 

Formosa .  Formosa. 

Los  Andes .  San  Antonio  de  loe  Cobres. 

Misiones .  Posadas. 

Neuquen .  Chos-Malal. 

Pampa  Central .  General  Acha. 

Rio  Negro .  Viedma. 

Santa  Cruz .  Puerto  Gallegos. 

Tierra  del  Fuego .  Ushuaia. 

The  principal  cities,  with  their  population,  are:  Buenos  Aires, 
1,247,000;  La  Plata,  80,000;  Cordoba,  60,000;  Tucuman,  55,000; 
Rosario,  150,000;  Parana,  30,000;  Santa  Fe,  33,000;  Mendoza,  51,000; 
Bahia  Blanca,  37,000,  Corrientes,  20,000.  The  main  seaports  are 
Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahia  Blanca. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


The  permanent  army  of  Argentina  is  composed  of  30  infantry 
battalions,  5  engineer  battalions,  1  railway  battalion,  9  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments,  5  mounted  artillery  regiments,  5  train  sections,  2  mountain 
artillery  regiments,  1  siege  artillery  regiment,  1  machine-gun  com¬ 
pany,  1  topography  company,  1  company  of  armorers,  1  adminis¬ 
tration  company,  1  hospital  company,  and  1  cyclist  company.  The 
permanent  army  numbers  about  20,000,  including  commissioned 
officers.  In  addition  to  the  regular  army,  there  is  a  reserve  army  of 
trained  men,  numbering  about  150,000.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1901  compulsory  service  in  the  army  or  navy  is  required  of 
every  Argentine  citizen  from  his  20th  to  his  45th  year,  nominally 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  although  actual  service  rarely 
extends  beyond  one  year.  Naturalized  citizens  are  exempt  from 
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military  duty  for  a  term  of  ten  years  after  their  naturalization. 
Education  of  army  officers  is  provided  for  at  the  Military  College  at 
San  Martin,  a  short  distance  from  Buenos  Aires,  where  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  thorough  training  are  afforded,  while  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  located  in  a  beautiful  park  in  the  suburb  of  Flores,  provides 
education  for  the  officers  of  the  naval  service. 

The  Argentine  navy  aggregates  over  30  vessels,  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Three  battle  ships,  4  armored  cruisers  of  the  Garibaldi  type,  2 
monitors,  3  protected  cruisers,  2  torpedo  cruisers,  2  modem  river 
gunboats,  12  first-class  torpedo  boats,  10  second-class  torpedo  boats, 
and  auxiliary  ships.  The  Government  contracted  in  1909  for  the 
building  in  the  United  States  of  two  28,000-ton  battle  ships  of  the 
Dreadnought  type.  Other  vessels  projected  include  15  destroyers  of 
850  tons  each.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  consists  of  about  5,500 
officers  and  men.  The  war  strength,  however,  is  much  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  naval  reserve  force  is  composed  of  some  25,000  men. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  IN  1909. 

The  notable  commercial  advance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
1909,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  was  largely  due  to  increased  railway 
and  water  transportation  facilities.  Railway  construction  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  have  effected  a  transformation  of  the  fertile 
prairies,  or  pampas,  of  the  country  into  productive  fields  of  cereals 
and  grasses,  and  large  areas  of  the  more  arid  plains  of  the  higher 
lands  have  been  converted  by  means  of  irrigation  into  rich  pasturable 
tracts  for  grazing  purposes  unexcelled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for 
stock  raising. 

The  political  conditions  of  the  nation  during  the  past  year  were 
marked  by  peace  and  quiet  at  home  and  amity  and  good  will  abroad. 
The  demarcation  of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  progressed  rap¬ 
idly,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  boundary  questions  between  the  two 
Republics  will  be  settled  in  1910.  Great  activity  was  shown  in 
preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
having  been  invited  to  participate. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  in  1909  was  most  satisfac- 
tor}^  the  conversion  fund  of  the  nation  having  increased  during  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000  gold.  Shipments  of  gold  exceeding 
$70,000,000  flowed  into  the  country  during  the  year,  the  greater  part 
of  which  went  into  the  conversion  fund  of  the  Government,  swelling 
the  amount  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  $173,000,000,  the  largest 
conversion  fund  ever  accumulated  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
As  compared  with  1908  the  rate  of  interest  fell,  money  was  plentiful. 
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and  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  country  was 
greatly  stimulated. 

On  the  whole  1909  was  a  good  agricultural  year,  and  although  the 
total  quantity  of  cereals  produced  was  below  the  production  of  1908, 
the  increased  prices  obtained  for  the  products  largely  offset  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  lesser  yield.  Early  in  the  year  the  indications  of 
enormous  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  linseed,  and  oats  were  most  flatter¬ 
ing,  but  frosts,  drought,  and  locusts  damaged  the  crops  and  caused  a 
.diminution  of  the  harvests,  and  especially  of  maize.  Excellent  crops 
of  sugar  cane  and  grapes  were  gathered  during  the  year,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  rains  followed  by 
droughts,  the  production  of  wine  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year 
and  a  good  yield  of  sugar  was  obtained. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  1909  exceeded  that  of  1908  by  $61,128,546, 
while  the  domestic  commerce  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1907 
and  1908.  The  manufacturing  industries  showed  considerable  activ¬ 
ity  in  1909,  regardless  of  strikes  and  a  general  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
the  future  is  most  encouraging  for  the  attainment  of  a  long  period  of 
steady  development  in  all  lines  of  manufacture. 

The  railroad  development  in  1909  was  very  great,  2,000  miles  of 
new  lines  having  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  during  the 
year,  and  concessions  were  granted  by  Congress  for  the  construction 
of  a  considerable  mileage  of  additional  track.  Active  work  was  done 
on  the  underground  railway  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  completion  of  which 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  capital  and 
metropolis  of  the  country. 

The  current  of  immigration  set  steadily  toward  the  Republic  in 
1909,  although  not  with  the  same  intensity  as  in  1908,  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  former  year  numbering  232,458  as  compared  with 
303,112  in  the  latter.  Argentina  owes  much  of  her  wonderful 
progress  and  development  to  the  brawn  and  capital  of  her  immi¬ 
grants,  and  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  at  the  present  time 
offers  greater  opportunities  and  rewards  to  agriculturists  and  artisans 
than  does  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  so  generously  opened 
its  tloors  to  all  who  desire  to  come  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  richest  nations  of  the  globe. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  which  corresponds 
to  the  calendar  year  were:  Gold  revenues,  $73,969,079;  paper  reve¬ 
nues,  106,415,035  pesos.  Reduced  to  the  national  paper  currency, 
estimating  the  gold  dollar  at  2.2727  paper  pesos  (the  rate  fixed  by  the 
conversion  law  of  1902),  this  represents  274,526,578  pesos.  The  fol- 
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lowing  comparison  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the 
Republic,  which  has  amounted  in  six  years  to  nearly  86,000,000 
pesos. 

Pesos. 

1904  .  188,648,118 

1905  .  205,341,838 

1906  .  229,111,086 

1907  .  243,808,347 

1908  .  254,232,013 

1909  .  274,526,578 

Reduced  to  [gold,  the  revenue  of  Argentina  for  1909,  valuing  the 
peso  at  44  cents,  was  $120,791,694. 


NOT*,;- 

AMOUNTS  Givm 
IM  7S.SOS. 


The  budget  for  the  year  estimated  the  receipts  at  254,776,666  pesos, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  actual  receipts  exceeded  the  estimates 
nearly  20,000,000  pesos.  The  budget  estimate  of  expenditures  was 
257,830,000  pesos.  jgl 

The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  December,  1909, was:  External  debt, 
$310,000,000;  internal  debt,  $87,733,900  and  103,345,300  pesos. 
For  the  last  three  years,  the  public  debt  compares  as  follows: 


External. 


Internal. 


19  04 

1905 

1906 

190V 

1908 

rTsoa 

i68.e>4-8,iie 

t05,341.636 

229.111,086 

t4S.60a,M7 

234,232,011 

1  274,326,37© 
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The  increase  in  the  internal  gold  debt  represents  the  $50,000,000 
loan  made  at  the  beginning  of  1909  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  and  for  construction  and  equipment  of 
railways  and  other  works  of  public  improvement.  Thirty-two  mil¬ 
lion  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  $50,000,000  borrowed  was 
set  apart  by  law  for  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  and 
other  works  of  public  improvement.  Of  this  amount  there  was  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  year  $20,500,000. 

Argentine  credit  constantly  improves  from  year  to  year.  During 
1909  the  4  per  cent  external  debt  was  quoted  in  London  at  from  90 
per  cent  to  96f  per  cent.  The  new  internal  $50,000,000  loan  bears 
5  per  cent  interest  and  according  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
quoted  in  Buenos  Aires  at  102^  per  cent. 

The  total  debt  of  Argentina  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900, 
including  the  external  and  internal  debt,  was  in  round  figures  $447,- 
000,000  gold.  At  the  beginning  of  1910  it  was  $443,205,832.  This 
shows  a  slight  decrease  of  the  debt  in  ten  years,  but  by  no  means  tells 
the  full  story  of  Argentina’s  advance  in  credit.  In  1900  the  total 
annual  revenues  of  the  Republic  were  $64,000,000  gold;  in  1909 
they  were  nearly  $131,000,000.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  debt 
of  1900  was  seven  times  as  great  as  the  annual  revenue,  while  the  debt 
of  1909  is  only  3§  times  the  revenue.  In  other  words,  the  annual 
revenue  of  1900  was  14.3  per  cent  of  the  debt,  while  the  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  1909  was  27.2  per  cent  of  the  debt.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  debt  is  now  represented  by  paying  improvements,  such  as  the 
State  railways,  Buenos  Aires  port  works,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  water¬ 
works. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1902  Argentina’s  credit  and  com¬ 
merce  suffered  on  account  of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency.  At 
times  the  gold  premium  advanced  to  an  alarming  figure.  The  con¬ 
version  act  established  the  conversion  office  through  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  undertook  to  maintain  the  gold  premium  at  127  per  cent, 
that  is,  at  an  exchange  ratio  of  2.27,  thus  fixing  the  value  of  the 
paper  peso  at  approximately  44  cents.  To  do  this  it  was  of  course 
necessary  to  maintain  a  large  gold  reserve  in  the  conversion  office. 
This  reserve  began  with  the  deposit  of  $2,843  in  gold  in  1902,  which, 
with  a  gold  bank  credit  of  $142,464,  made  in  all  $145,307.  At  this 
time  the  paper  circulation  was  296,055,093  pesos.  The  reserve  there¬ 
fore  represented  only  eleven  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  guaran¬ 
teed  value  of  circulation.  In  1909  the  circulation  was  685,150,000 
pesos  and  the  gold  reserve  $201,000,000,  which  represents  66§  per 
cent  of  the  guaranteed  value  of  the  circulation. 

The  bank  deposits  on  November  30,  1909,  were  1,052,781,958  pesos 
and  $36,926,969  gold.  This  represents  an  increase  from  December 
31  of  the  preceding  year  of  241,755,888  pesos  and  of  $8,388,754  gold. 

i 
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Discounts  and  loans  of  the  sanie  date,  November  30,  1909,  amounted 
to  965,368,884  pesos  and  $31,716,565  gold.  This  shows  an  increase 
for  the  eleven  months  of  193,844,803  pesos,  paper,  and  $911,187  gold. 

Cash  on  hand  was  318,354,944  pesos  and  $64,264,356  gold.  This 
shows  a  decrease  in  paper  of  11,806,456  pesos  and  an  increase  in 
gold  of  $16,744,219. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  bank  movement  for  four 
years; 

1906. 


Deposits. 

Discounts 
and  loans. 

Cash  on  hand. 

Paper . pesos.. 

Gold . 

700,300,000 

123,900,000 

611,800,000 

$39,240,000 

199,400,000 
^  $26,210,000 

1907. 

Paper . pesos.. 

Gold . 

717,169,600 

929,086,000 

679,357,000 

$37,280,000 

220,770,000 

$40,027,000 

1908. 

Paper . pesos. 

Gold . 

811,026,530 

$28,538,215 

771,524,081 
,  $30,805,378 

330,161,400 

$47,520,137 

1909  CNovember  30). 

Paper . pesos.. 

Gold . 

1  1,052,781,958 

1  $36,926,969 

965,368,884 

$31,716,565 

318,354,944 

$64,264,356 

i 

COMME  RCE . 

The  Argentine  Republic  was  one  of  the  very  few  countries  which 
in  1908  showed  an  increase  in  its  foreign  trade.  This  increase  was 
then  due  entirely  to  the  increase  in  exports,  for  there  was,  in  fact, 
a  slight  falling  off  in  imports.  For  the  year  1909  there  is  a  further 
increase  in  trade  amounting  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  but  which,  unlike 
1908,  shows  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1909  was  $700,106,623  as 
compared  with  $638,978,077  in  1908,  an  increase  of  $61,128,546. 
The  values  of  exports  were  $397,350,528  as  compared  with 
$366,005,341  in  1908,  and  of  imports  $302,756,095  as  compared 
with  $272,972,736  for  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  show  a 
trade  balance  of  $94,594,433  as  compared  with  $93,032,605  in  1908, 
an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  over  the  preceding 
year  and  greater  than  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  country  except 
1905,  when  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  something  over 
$117,000,000. 
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Tlie  imports,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


United  Kingdom.. 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

English  possessions 
.\ustria-Hungary . . 
Switzerland . 


1908. 

1909. 

I  Country. 

1908.  1 

1909. 

193,371,396 

*99, 198,269 

I  Uruguay . 

'  Holland . 

*2,207,038  1 

*2,496,611 

37,847,076 

44,555,770 

2,030,030 

2,211,110 

35,597,004 

43.068,829 

Canada . 

1,806,661 

1,891,530 

26,476,917 

30,801,132 

Paraguay . 

1,509,955  ! 

1.660,174 

24,913,248 

26,868,106 

Norway . 

530,780  ! 

!  905,483 

12,753,373 

13,570,074 

'  Sweden . 

799.916 

1  850,132 

8,618,110 

9,326,671 

Hutch  possessions . 

1,006,611 

781,709 

7,285,946 

8, 177,805 

Russia . 

1,307,331 

739,915 

6, 150, 174 

6,037,304 

China . 

487,237 

589,833 

3,293.500 

1,952,378 

2,966,802 

2,568,763 

Peru . 

i 

34,552 

1  511,440 

1 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  yet 
a  commanding  lead  over  all  its  rivals,  shipping  to  the  Republic  goods 
of  a  value  much  greater  than  those  from  both  the  two  countries,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States,  next  on  the  list.  The  United  States  re¬ 
mains  third,  although  its  percentage  of  increase  is  greater  than  that  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  Per  cent  of  increase:  United 
States,  21  per  cent;  Germany,  18  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  6  per  cent. 

The  most  considerable  falling  off  in  trade  occurred  in  the  imports 
from  Austria-Hungary,  Chile,  the  Dutch  Islands,  and  Russia.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  the  case  of  Peru. 

The  imports  under  19  major  classifications  are  as  follows: 


Classlflcatlon.  Value. 


Classification. 


Value. 


Live  animals . '  tl. 545. 853 

Food  products . |  23. 014, 891 

Tobacco .  6,201,028 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages ...  I  13, 410, 486 
Textiles  and  manufactures  therefrom . .  59, 923, 699 

Oils .  11,852,943 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod-  : 

ucts . i  10,203,393 

Paints,  dyes,  etc .  1,997,105 

Timber,  woods,  and  manufactures  < 

thereof . I  7, 639, 715 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof . I  6, 638, 359 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactures . I  2,581,  lt>5 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures . |  36, 575, 232 


Other  metals  and  manufactures . 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin¬ 


ery . 

Railway  cars,  equipment,  rails,  etc.; 
carriages,  wagons,  automobiles,  bi¬ 
cycles,  etc . 

Coal,  coke,  earthenware  and  glass  prod¬ 
ucts,  graphite,  asphalt,  etc . 

Building  materials . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Miscellaneous . 


SIO.210,824 

16,651,610 


31,711.285 

21,758,269 

28,365,889 

4,216,914 

8,257,635 


Total. 


:£ig]2,756,095 


Among  the  principal  food  imports  were  cheese,  $1,611,863;  sugar, 
$1,310,940;  rice,  $2,592,651;  coffee,  $1,391,715;  tea,  $1,032,157;  cod¬ 
fish,  $616,034;  and  yerba  mate,  $4,866,528. 

Of  textiles,  the  imports  were  as  follows: 


Silks .  15,229,130 

Woolens  and  worsteds .  II,  198,  397 

Cotton .  33,761,176 

Other  fibers .  9, 734, 996 


About  one-half  of  the  wool  textile  import  was  in  the  form  of  cloth. 
Unmanufactured  cotton  to  the  amount  of  $588,615  was  imported. 
Other  cotton  imports  were  quilts,  covers,  etc.,  $634,357;  laces, 
$175,481;  sewing  thread,  $240,422;  canvas  and  duck,  $185,497; 


00,745^6 
34,761,994 
41,353,33  £. 
S5,77s,iaa 
41,306,799 
38,913,730 
38,996,004 
1 5,023,238 
28,066,790 
15,095,578 
16,628,413 
7,907,057 
12.635,710 
5,299,670 
6/103,383 
2,558.603 
3,200,259 
1,537,507 
2,671,567 
l/)7 1,164 
1,234,598 

774,464 

1,563,901 

289466 

543,^68 

593,726 

498,773 

213,666 

190478 


1.509.955 

1,691.530 

1,606461 

2411.110 
2.030,030 
2496,611 
2,207.038 
2,568,763 
1,952,378 
2.966,802 
3,293,500 
8,177,805 
7.285.946 
9,326.67 1 

8818.110 
13.570,074 
12,753,373 
26,868,106 
24.915448 
30,801.132 
26,476,917 
43,060,829 
85,597.004 
44,655,770 
37,847.076 
99,198,269 
93,371,396 
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stockings,  $1,445,103;  handkerchiefs,  $630,651.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cotton  importation  was  in  the  form  of  cotton  cloths  to 
the  value  of  $20,521,604. 

Cotton-seed  oil  was  imported  to  a  value  of  $489,445;  lubricating 
oils,  $1,885,445;  olive  oil,  $3,113,426;  kerosene,  $2,162,616;  and 
gasoline,  $2,722,312. 

Medicinal  cotton  and  gauze  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $126,721. 

In  paper  imports  are:  Newspaper  stock,  $983,191;  writing  paper, 
$462,352;  building  paper,  $605,238;  wall  paper,  $203,361. 

The  principal  iron  and  steel  imports  were:  Wire,  to  the  value  of 
$4,154,862;  nails,  $2,825,473;  bar  and  sheet  iron,  $4,056,804;  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  (not  including  wire),  $7,675,363;  bolts  and  nuts, 
$1,534,851;  cooking  and  household  utensils,  $989,724;  bath  tubs, 
$432,005;  windmills,  $581,472;  wire  cloth,  $345,833. 

Of  the  agricultural  implements  and  requisites  the  principal  imports 
were:  Plows,  $1,366,885;  sacking  for  bags,  $6,301,149;  binding 
twine,  $1,260,989;  reapers,  $1,110,552. 

Steel  rails  to  the  value  of  $8,780,016;  railway  cars,  $4,960,362; 
and  automobiles,  $793,656,  were  imported. 

Coal  to  the  value  of  $15,313,398  and  coke  to  the  value  of  $373,410 
were  brought  in  during  the  year.  About  14  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
was  reexported,  or,  rather,  sold  to  foreign  vessels  touching  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Under  building  material  appear  iron  tubing,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  $2,342,582;  and  pine  and  spruce  lumber,  $16,660,298. 

The  exports,  by  principal  countries  of  procedure,  are  as  follows: 


Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

France . 

878.324,723 

34,751,994 

35.778.188 

28.913,730 

15,023,2.38 

15,095,578 

7,907,857 

5,299,(170 

2,559,(ia3 

1,537,507 

880,745,006 

41,353,332 

41,300,799 

38,990,004 

26,066,790 

16,628,413 

12,635,710 

6,052,585 

3,200,259 

2,671,567 

Denmark . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Uruguay . 

Switzerland . 

$426,078 

1,071,154 

774,454 

536,063 

289,466 

593,726 

821,663 

213,666 

860,442 

$1,511,550 

1,254,599 

1,363,901 

770,738 

543,958 

498,773 

266,032 

150,478 

111,972 

Holland . 

Spain . 

chile . 

Paraguay . 

South  Africa . 

In  imports  the  percentages  of  total  Argentine  trade  enjoyed  by  the 
principal  commercial  nations  are  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  32.7 
per  cent;  Germany,  14.7  per  cent;  United  States,  14  per  cent;  France, 
10  per  cent;  Belgium,  4  per  cent.  In  exports  the  percentages  were: 
England,  20  per  cent;  Germany,  11  per  cent;  Belgium,  11  per  cent; 
France,  10  per  cent;  United  States,  6  per  cent. 

In  percentage  of  increase  the  United  States  leads  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commercial  countries,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  having  increased  73  per  cent,  those  to  France  35  per  cent,  to 
Germany  18  per  cent,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  only  3  per  cent. 

45283— Bull.  1—10 - 2 
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Of  the  minor  countries  the  most  remarkable  increase  was  in  the  case 
of  Denmark  of  over  250  per  cent.  The  most  considerable  falling  off 
in  exports  was  to  Portugal  and  South  Africa,  although  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  exports  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 

The  exports  are  classed  primarily  under  six  heads,  and  in  values  are 
as  follows: 


Stock-raiaini'  products .  $153,  548,  356 

Agricultural  product.** .  230,  503,  996 

Forest  products .  8,  927, 362 

Mine  products .  742,  707 

Hunting  and  fishing  products .  752, 020 

Miscellaneous .  2,  876, 087 


Total .  397,  350,  528 


The  shipment  of  live  animals  for  the  year  1909  was  of  the  value 
of  S4, 992, 726.  The  principal  item  was  cattle,  $4,087,820;  then  come 
in  order  horses,  $286,450;  sheep,  $265,908;  mules,  $215,160.  Of 
frozen  beef  the  shipments  amounted  to  $20,943,549;  of  frozen  mut¬ 
ton,  $5,319,612;  chilled  beef  to  the  amount  of  $122,198  was  also 
exported.  Hides  of  goats,  kids,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  to  the  value 
of  $40,165,681  were  exported.  Of  this  amount,  $14,763,693  were 
flint  cattle  hides  and  $14,214,746  were  salted  cattle  hides. 

Wool  to  the  amount  of  176,682  metric  tons,  worth  $59,921,751,  was 
also  exported.  The  output  of  jerked  beef  was  valued  at  $1,325,053. 
The  export  value  of  extract  of  beef  was  $2,702,988;  of  beef  meal, 
$1,057,695;  of  butter,  $1,597,089;  of  tallow  and  grease,  $7,573,230; 
and  of  bones,  $1,340,239. 

Of  agricidtural  products  the  principal  exports  were:  Oats, 
$10,115,161;  linseed,  $43,713,358;  Indian  corn,  $58,374,430;  and 
wheat,  $106,038,940.  Wheat  flour  to  the  amount  of  $5,594,852  and 
bran  to  the  amount  of  $4,483,317  were  also  exported. 

The  principal  forest  product  was  quebracho.  Of  this  material  the 
shipments  were,  in  extract,  $4,226,333,  and  in  logs,  $4,380,033. 

The  principal  mining  product  was  copper  to  the  value  of  $595,307. 

Nutria  skins  to  the  value  of  $502,722  and  ostrich  plumes  to  the 
value  of  $163,777  are  the  principal  products  classified  under  “Hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.” 

Under  the  head  of  “Miscellaneous  products”  the  principal  item  is 
reshipped  coal  to  the  value  of  $2,483,943. 

Out  of  209,435  metric  tons"  of  frozen  beef,  the  whole  amount,  except 
1,057  tons  forwarded  to  Italy,  was  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  frozen  mutton  66,480  tons  out  of  a  total  of  66,495  tons  went  to  the 
same  country. 


A  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds. 
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The  great  bulk  of  goat  and  kid  skins  went  to  the  United  States — 
2,040  tons  out  of  2,992  tons. 

The  United  States  was  also  the  principal  purchaser  of  salted  and 
flint  hides,  taking  of  the  former  18,685  tons  out  of  52,719  tons,  and  of 
the  latter  20,1 13  tons  out  of  36,361  tons.  Germany  purchased  17,359 
tons  of  salted  hides  and  3,638  tons  of  flint  hides.  Nearly  all  of  the 
horsehides  went  to  Germany — 2,614  tons  out  of  2,826  tons — the 
United  States  purchasing  only  104  tons. 

France  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  wool.  Out  of  a  total  of 
176,682  tons,  France  took  71.192  tons;  Germany,  43,119  tons;  Bel¬ 
gium,  19,999  tons;  United  States,  18,961  tons;  United  Kingdom, 
16,426  tons. 

All  of  the  butter  went  to  Great  Britain,  as  did,  also,  most  of  the  tal¬ 
low.  The  United  States  took  16,668  tons  out  of  26,223  tons  of  bones. 
The  crop  of  flaxseed  exported  was  887,222  tons,  which  was  taken  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  Indian  corn  croj)  of  2,273,412 
tons  went  principally  to  the  same  three  countries,  as  did  also  the 
wheat  crop  of  2,514,130  tons.  The  export  of  bran  was  207,238  tons, 
of  which  Germany  took  154,578  tons;  116,487  tons  of  flour  were 
exported,  of  which  102,358  tons  went  to  Brazil.  The  United  States 
took  nearly  one-half  of  the  quebracho  extract  exported — 25,693  tons 
out  of  55,493  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  took  more  than  one-half 
of  the  quebracho  in  logs  and  Germany  nearly  all  of  the  nutria  skins. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  continues  to  he  the  ranking  industry  of  the  Republic. 
Of  a  total  of  19, ()()(), 600  hectares®  of  land  untler  cultivation  in  1909, 
5,836,550  were  sown  in  wheat,  3,005,000  in  maize,  1,445,600  in  lin¬ 
seed,  and  572,600  in  oats.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Buenos  Aires  show  the  total  production  of  cereals  in 
1909  to  have  been  3,825,000  tons  of  wheat,  800,500  tons  of  linseed, 
and  591,000  tons  of  oats.  The  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and 
oats  in  1909  were  2,576,009,  2,336,334,  918,413,  and  435,540  tons, 
respectively. 

Viticulture  and  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  enjoyed  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  in  1909,  and  while  the  sugar  production  was  large, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demands  of  the  country',  and  a 
considerable  quantity  was  imported  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  1909 
the  crop  of  grapes  raised  was  very  large,  producing  a  total  of 
1,600,000  hordelesas''  of  wine,  the  highest  yield  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Great  activity  was  noted  in  Mendoza  and 
other  grape-growing  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  is  a  profitable  and  growing  industry.  There  are  3,409  wine 


“  Hectare  equals  2.47  acres. 


t>A  cask  containinp:  225  liters  or  238  quarts. 
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factories  in  the  Republic  with  45,776  employees,  and  37  sugar  facto¬ 
ries,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  with 
38,311  employees.  The  annual  output  of  the  wine  and  sugar  in¬ 
dustries,  respectively,  in  national  money,  was  60,558,727  pesos,  and 
46,716,497  pesos. 

The  mutton  and  lamb  carcasses  exported  in  1909  were,  in  round 
numbers,  2,723,000,  as  compared  with  3,265,879  in  1908,  while  the 
exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  2,584,301,  as  compared  with  2,292,449  in  1908. 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1909 
was  31,996,  with  a  capital  of  770,620,977  pesos,  national  money,  and 
an  annual  output  valued  at  1,237,512,300  pesos,  national  money. 
The  raw  material  employed  in  these  factories  during  the  year  was 
estimated  at  720,151,293  pesos,  national  money .  The  employees  num¬ 
bered  327,893,  and  the  motive  power  employed  aggregated  229,692 
horsepower.  The  federal  capital  has  10,349  factories  and  118,315 
employees. 

Eight  large  establishments  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  slaughter¬ 
ing  cattle  and  sheep  for  freezing  and  export.  One  of  these  belongs  to 
United  States  financiers,  anti  the  combined  capital  of  the  group  is 
about  $20,000,000.  A  concession  has  been  granted  to  an  American 
concern  to  establish  a  ])lant  with  a  capacity  of  400  head  of  cattle  and 
4,000  sheep  daily,  with  exemptions  from  customs  duties  on  machinery 
and  material  up  to  about  $200,000.  The  chilled-meat  industry  is 
said  to  pay  from  10  to  12  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Argentine  cattle  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  healthy  condition 
throughout  the  entire  Republic,  and  bring  good  prices  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Sheep  raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  stock  industry,  and  great  Hocks  are  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  and  the 
National  Territory  of  the  South. 

Many  fine  horses  have  been  imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  breeding  purposes  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  last  census  show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  now  in  the  country  40,075  stallions,  mares,  and 
horses  of  pure  blood,  and  1,405,899  of  mixed  blood.  Imported 
horses  for  breeding  purposes  have  notably  improved  the  native 
breeds,  and  have  created  a  superior  grade  of  mixed  horses  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

An  excellent  opjiortunity  exists  for  the  development  of  the  textile 
industry,  inasmuch  as  the  country  is  rich  in  natural  and  cultivated 
fiber-producing  plants,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  and  cotton.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  harvest  twine,  cotton  yarn  or  thread,  jute  and 
cotton  sacks,  and  jute  cloth  are  imported  into  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  articles  could  be  manufactured  in  the  Republic  out  of 
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fibers  produced  in  the  nation  that  would  have  a  sale  of  $20,000,000 
annually. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  mineral  deposits,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  only  been  exploited  on  a  small  scale,  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Laws  have  been  enacted  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  this  industry,  and  railways  are  being  con¬ 
structed  into  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  nation.  The 
department  of  agriculture  has  authorized  a  geological  survey  of  the 
Republic  to  be  undertaken  by  the  division  of  mines.  Gold,  silver, 
tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  have  been  found  in 
varying  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Petroleum 
deposits,  coal,  and  salt  have  also  been  encountered  in  considerable 
quantities. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  practically  covered  with  a  network  of 
railways,  which  extend  in  every  direction  and  connect  the  capital 
with  all  points  north  and  south  and  the  ports  of  Bahia  Blanca, 
Rosario,  Parana,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  Nicolas  with  the  interior.  The 
railway  extending  north  from  Buenos  Aires  via  Rosario,  Santa  Fe, 
Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy  connects  with  the  Bolivian  Railway,  and 
the  latter,  when  completed,  will  establish  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  of  Bolivia.  The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  be¬ 
tween  Buenos  Aires  and  Mendoza,  makes  connection  with  the  Trans- 
andine  Railway  at  the  latter  point,  which,  by  the  opening  of  the 
tunnel  through  the  Andes  in  April,  1910,  established  the  much-needed 
railway  connection  between  Chile  and  Argentina.  The  last-named 
road  inaugurated  a  triw'eekly  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  beginning  April  12,  the  schedule  time  for  the  trip  being 
thirty-eight  hours.  The  President  has  promulgated  a  law,  passed  by 
(’ongress  on  September  13,  1909,  approving  the  ad  referendum  con¬ 
tract  made  with  the  North-East  Argentine  Railway  Company  for 
connecting  its  railway  wdth  the  Paraguay  Central  by  means  of  ferry¬ 
boats  and  other  necessary  means  of  communication.  He  is  author¬ 
ized  to  expend  $2,167,200  gold  in  cash,  or  the  equivalent  in  national 
securities,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  When  this 
line  is  completed,  direct  communication  will  be  established  by  rail 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

At  the  close  of  1909  there  were  in  operation  25,506  kilometers 
(15,849  miles)  of  railway,  representing  a  capitalization  of  $900,000,000. 
Receipts  from  operating  the  roads  during  the  year  are  estimated  at 
$105,576,000  and  expenses  at  $62,272,000.  The  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  carried  was  50,810,000  and  the  amount  of  freight  transported 
31,955,000  tons.  In  fifty  years  Argentina  has  increased  her  length 
of  railways  from  14  miles  (23  kilometers)  to  about  16,000  miles 
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(25,750  kilometers),  and  during  1909  the  addition  was  1,767  kilo¬ 
meters  (1,097  miles). 

The  railways  in  the  Republic  have  been  uniformly  profitable  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  past  years ;  every  year  has  shown  a  big  increase 
in  the  tonnage  carried,  this  being  in  the  main  due  to  increase  in  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  and  to  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the 
soil.  During  the  last  six  years  this  increase  of  tonnage  has  been 
almost  100  per  cent.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  the  zone  of  the  railways  will  be  doubled  in  the  next  ten 
years,  since  experience  shows  that  agriculture  is  fast  supplanting 
stock  raising  and  driving  it  farther  and  farther  afield.  Any  increase 
of  the  land  under  cultivation,  and  more  particularly  the  intensive 
farming  of  that  already  cultivated,  will  bring  increased  traffic  to  the 
railroads.  Such  an  increase  will  be  brought  about  by  an  increase  of 
the  people  on  the  land  whose  crops  have  to  be  moved  and  whose 
wants  have  to  be  supplied. 

The  majority  of  the  railway  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
comjianies,  although  three  of  them,  viz,  the  Central  Norte,  Argentine 
del  Norte,  and  the  Andino  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Argentine  Government.  These  last  have  an  extension  of  3,533  kilo¬ 
meters,  or  about  2,195  miles.  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern, 
Buenos  Aires  Western,  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific,  and  Central  Argen¬ 
tine  railroads  are  broad  gauge  (5  feet  6  inches) ;  the  Cordoba  Central, 
Cortloba  and  Rosario,  and  Cordoba  Central  Buenos  Aires  Extension, 
which  are  under  the  same  control,  are  narrow-gauge  (1  meter)  roads; 
anti  the  Entre  Rios  and  Argentine  North  Eastern  are  of  standard 
gauge  (4  feet  inches). 

Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  the  focus  of  the 
Argentine  Railway  system,  and  from  that  city  trunk  lines  extend  to 
the  city  of  Rosario,  186  miles;  to  the  city  of  San  Juan,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  San  Juan,  745  miles,  which  line  also  connects  with  the 
city  of  Mendoza,  tapping  the  fertile  wine  district,  as  well  as  with  the 
Transandine  Railway;  and  to  the  city  of  Cordoba,  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  known  as  the  city  of  churches  and  uni¬ 
versities,  a  distance  of  433  miles.  Another  trunk  line  extends  from 
Buenos  Aires  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  connecting  all  the  more 
important  points  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  with  the  capital 
and  extending  into  the  Territories  of  Neuquen  and  Pampa,  785  miles 
long. 

From  Rosario  a  trunk  line  extends  to  the  cities  of  Salta  and  Jujuy, 
in  the  extreme  north,  connecting  at  Tucuman,  the  center  of  the  sugar 
industry,  with  a  total  length  of  810  miles.  This  line  runs  through 
the  grain  belt  of  the  Republic,  of  which  Rosario  may  be  called  the 
center,  handling  the  largest  percentage  of  the  grain  exports,  and  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Buenos  Aires  in  its  total  foreign  trade.  From  Corrientes, 
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the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  a  railway  330  miles  in 
length  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the  Province  of 
Corrientes  and  the  fertile  region  of  the  Province  of  Entre’Rios,  as 
far  as  the  cities  of  Concordia  and  Gualeguaychu,  a  branch  line  con¬ 
necting  with  the  city  of  Parana,  on  the  Parana  River. 

The  following  railways  are  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will 
soon  be  opened  to  traffic: 

Branches  of  the  “Central  North”  Railw'ay — (1)  From  Yuto  to 
Embarcacion,  (2)  Brache  to  Leales,  (3)  Bandera  to  Chaco. 

Branches  of  the  North  Argentine  Railway — (1)  Tello  to  San  Juan, 
(2)  Dean  Funes  to  Laguna  Paiva,  (3)  Cebollar  to  Andalgala  and 
Mazan  to  Tinogasta. 

The  following  lines  were  commenced  in  1909  and  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  five  years: 

Chaqueno  Railways — (1)  Formosa  to  Embarcacion,  (2)  Barran- 
queras  to  Metan,  with  branch  to  Quimili. 

Patagonian  lines — (1)  Puerto  San  Antonio  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi, 
(2)  Puerto  Deseado  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi. 

Lines  proposed  and  shortly  to  be  commenced — (1)  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia  to  Lago  de  Buenos  Aires,  (2)  Diamante  to  Curuzu-Cuatia,  (3) 
Algarrobal  to  Mendoza,  (4)  Antilla  to  San  Miguel  and  Alurralde  to 
Colalao. 

The  Argentine  Republic  being  to  a  great  extent  a  level  plain,  has 
no  great  system  of  interior  waterways  developed.  The  lengthy 
stretch  of  the  Parana  River,  however,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the 
junction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  flows  through  Argentine  terri¬ 
tory,  and  this  stream  is  utilized  for  an  immense  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  traffic  within  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  a  general 
commerce  reaching  into  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
Constant  and  regular  communication  is  maintained  between  Corum¬ 
ba,  practically  the  head  of  navigation  in  Brazil,  Asuncion,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Tributary  to  the  Paraguay  are 
the  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo,  on  which  only  shallow-draft  ves¬ 
sels  are  employed,  but  which  are  susceptible  of  improvement  when 
the  increase  of  commerce  shall  demand  it.  The  rivers  entering  the 
sea  south  of  Buenos  Aires  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  region  through 
which  they  flow',  but  no  decided  commerce  has  as  yet  been  established 
upon  them. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  connected  by  direct  and  regular  steam¬ 
ship  service  w'ith  all  parts  of  the  world.  Upward  of  35  lines  arrive 
and  depart  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  many  of  them  touching 
regularly  also  at  La  Plata,  Rosario,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  likew'ise  in  constant  and  regular 
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communication  by  water  \nth  the  capital.  Regular  passenger  and 
freight  service  is  maintained  by  several  lines  running  from  New  York, 
touching  at  principal  ports  in  Brazil,  and  continuing  to  the  River 
Plate,  or  making  direct  transfers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Opportunity, 
is  offered,  therefore,  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  traveler  to  reach 
most  of  the  larger  ports  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  with  ulti¬ 
mate  destination  at  Buenos  Aires.  Cargoes  can  be  shipped  also  from 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  facility  of  communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
United  States  suffers  in  comparison  with  that  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  ports  of  Europe.  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  the 
chief  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  are  regularly  served  by  modern  steamers  to  meet  the 
growing  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  of  the  immense  activity 
of  this  Republic.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  have  regular 
steamship  service  to  Argentina.  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia  have 
recently  considered  it  necessary  to  establish  steamship  lines  in  order 
to  give  them  directly  their  share  in  this  commerce.  The  steamers  of 
most  of  these  lines  are  modern  in  every  respect;  they  provide  every 
essential  detail  for  the  comfort  of  the  passenger;  they  adopt  the  latest 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  handling  of 
cargo,  and  the  time  of  passage  between  the  principal  ports  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  In  fact,  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the 
marvelous  sights  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its 
traffic  and  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged  in  it. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  year  1909  was  4,252,  representing  a  total 
cargo  tonnage  of  10,367,658.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  numbered  29,497,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,626,314. 

Argentina  may  be  approached  overland  from  Chile  through  the 
famous  Trans-Andine  tunnel,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  April, 
1910.  This  offers  through  connection  between  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Aires  every  month  of  the  year,  and  saves  a  long  journey 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  was  necessary  during  the 
winter  months  (May  to  October),  when  the  mountain  pass  was  closed 
to  traffic.  With  this  newly  established  railroad  connection,  and 
with  the  accelerated  steamship  service  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso 
on  the  Pacific,  it  is  now  possible,  if  no  time  is  lost  in  Panama,  to 
make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  as  quickly  as  it  can 
he  made  on  the  Atlantic  side.  From  within  the  borders  of  Bolivia  a 
railway  runs  direct  to  Buenos  Aires;  when  the  Bolivian  railway, 
which  is  to  connect  with  it,  is  completed,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  by 
rail  from  La  Paz  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate. 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  1,806  post-offices  in  Argentina,  which  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1909  handled  approximately  730,000,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter,  as  compared  with  705,000,000  in  1908.  The  postal  receipts 
for  the  year  were  estimated  at  8,977,307  pesos  national  money.  In 
1909  the  telegraph  system,  comprising  613  offices,  transmitted  about 
10,800,000  messages  over  36,716  miles  of  wire,  collecting  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  2,964,078  pesos  national  money.  During  the  year  129  new  post 
and  telegraph  offices  were  established  and  9  discontinued,  leaving 
2,419  offices  of  both  classes  in  operation  on  December  31,  1909, 
with  a  personnel  of  10,121  employees. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic,  the  efficiency  of  which 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  is  owned  by  the  National 
Government  and  private  companies,  the  mileage  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  aggregating  about  50  per  cent  of  that  comprised  in  the 
entire  system.  The  international  cable  service,  however,  is  largely 
controlled  by  private  companies.  These  companies  have  a  uniform 
charge  of  8  cents  per  word  on  messages  transmitted  over  the  lines 
of  the  Republic  or  of  other  countries  adhering  to  the  Argentine 
Telegraphic  Convention.  All  telegraph  offices  accept  orders,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  immediate  transfer  of  money  by  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable.  Telegraph  and  cable  companies  will,  nevertheless, 
refuse  to  accept  messages  relating  to  the  transfer  of  money  or  of 
securities,  unless  the  identity  of  the  receiver  be  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lished.  For  the  registration  of  a  jirivate  cable  address  a  charge  of 
.?10  for  six  months  is  made. 

The  tariff  on  simple  domestic  telegrams  is  5  cents  for  each  of  the 
first  10  words,  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  word  up  to  100.  No 
message  of  more  than  100  words  will  be  accepted  for  transmission 
under  any  circumstances.  Telegrams  in  languages  other  than  Span¬ 
ish  are  accepted  at  twice  the  ordinary  tariff,  and  code  or  cipher  mes¬ 
sages  are  taxed  at  four  times  the  ordinary  rate.  A  rebate  of  50  per 
cent  is  allowed  on  telegrams  to  the  press  or  stock  exchange. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  between  the  capitals  of  the  two 
countries,  which  will  be  a  part  of  their  national  telegraphic  depart¬ 
ments. 

An  intelligent  idea  of  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  wire¬ 
less  telegraph  service  on  the  South  Altantic  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
can  be  well  grasped  by  a  synthetical  study  of  the  systems  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela.  Argentina,  in  connection  with  other 
interested  nations,  has  taken  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  wire¬ 
less  communication  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  proposed 
stations  will  extend  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  Republic,  along  the  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  Brazilian 
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coasts,  thence  via  the  Fernando  de  Xoronha,  Cape  Verde,  and 
Madeira  islands  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  there  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasts  to  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa.  The  Government  has  already  erected  a  number  of 
stations  at  various  points  along  the  Argentine  coast.  The  fact  that 
all  land  stations  are  connected  with  Buenos  Aires  by  cable  or  tele¬ 
graph  lines  makes  possible  the  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
capital  city  and  vessels  within  a  radius  of  two  days’  journey  of  the 
port.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  arranged  to  install  a  wireless  service  in  its  office.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  passenger  steamers  plying  between 
Latin-Ainerican  and  foreign  ports  are  now  equipped  with  wireless 
apparatus,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  systems  will  give  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
a  wireless  service  in  every  way  as  effective  and  serviceable  as  that 
which  the  North  Atlantic  already  enjoys. 

EDUCATION. 

Puf)lic  instruction  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  three 
cla.sses — primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Primary  educa¬ 
tion  is  compulsory  and  free  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age. 
In  1909  there  were  4,744  public  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  with 
an  enrollment  of  668,534  pupils  and  18,061  teachers,  aside  from  the 
numerous  schools  supported  by  the  j)rovinces.  The  schools  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  territories  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  National 
Council  of  Education,  which  occupies  a  handsome  building  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  school  census  was  taken  on  May  23,  1909, 
and  showed  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Republic 
aggregated  1,200,212.  There  has  of  late  been  a  greater  proportional 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  than  in  the  supply 
of  available  teachers.  Steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  the  establishment  during  1910  of  a  number  of  new 
normal  schools. 

Secondary  education  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  practically  free, 
there  being  only  a  small  fee  charged  for  registration,  etc.  Sixteen 
lyceums  and  35  normal  schools,  situated  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Republic,  pro\nde  for  secondary  or  preparatory  education. 

The  national  universities  at  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
provincial  universities  at  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  ami  Parana  provide 
higher  education,  with  faculties  for  law  and  social  sciences,  medicine, 
exact,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  and  philosophy  and  literature. 

A  National  School  of  Commerce,  situated  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  instructs  expert  accountants  and  translators,  wliile  a  School 
of  Mines  (in  the  city  of  San  Juan),  the  Agrarian  and  Veterinary 
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School  at  Santa  Catalina  (Province  of  Buenos  Aires),  the  Viticul- 
tural  School  at  Mendoza,  the  National  School  of  Pilots,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  schools  at  Cordoba  and  Bahia  Blanca  are  either  maintained 
or  subsidized  by  the  National  Government. 

A  number  of  scholars  from  each  province  are  annually  sent  abroad 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  to  complete  their  studies  at  the 
various  colleges  anil  universities  of  the  United  States,  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  there  being  at  the  present  time  30  of  these 
students  in  the  various  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  private  schools  established  in  every  section  of  the 
country  also  provide  educational  advantages. 

The  Industrial  School  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  recently  removed 
to  new  and  extensive  quarters,  is  also  maintained  by  the  National 
Government.  It  has  elaborate  workshops,  and  provides  for  the 
teaching  of  all  trades  and  crafts,  being  equipped  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Drawing, 
as  well  as  the  School  of  Art,  are  other  institutions  enjoying  the 
oilicial  support  of  the  Argentine  Government,  while  a  number  of 
libraries  are  open  to  the  public.  The  National  Museum  of  History, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  famous  Museum  of  La  Plata  are  other  interest¬ 
ing  institutions. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Government  maintains  agricultural  stations  at  Tucuman,  Bella 
Vista,  San  Juan,  and  Terna.  A  well-kept  botanical  garden,  situated 
in  the  Park  of  Palermo,  Buenos  Aires,  affords  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  horticulture,  and  the  Zoological  Garden,  in  which  can  be 
found  representatives  of  all  species  of  animals  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the  people  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Numerous  literary,  scientific,  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  exist  throughout  the  country,  some  of  which  publish 
bulletins  containing  valuable  information  and  arrange  lectures  and 
debates,  while  others,  such  as  the  Sociedad  Rural,  hold  annual 
expositions,  attended  by  all  the  well-to-do  Argentinians,  and  forniing 
a  social  event  of  the  year. 

The  press  is  well  represented  in  the  Republic,  there  being  several 
newspapers  printed  in  even  the  smallest  towns,  while  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  there  are  472  publications  of  all  kinds,  66  of  which  are 
dailies,  16  triweeklies,  44  biweeklies,  191  weeklies,  and  64  monthlies, 
others  being  irregularly  issued.  The  press  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  most  polyglot  of  any  city  in  the  world,  there  being 
412  publications  in  the  language  of  the  country  (Spanish),  22  in 
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Italian,  8  in  French,  8  in  English,  8  in  German,  and  1  in  Arabic.  The 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Basque,  Russian,  Dutch,  etc.,  colonies 
all  have  their  respective  organs. 

The  report  of  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  covering 
the  scholastic  year  1908-9,  shows  that  the  university  has  now  4,364 
students,  thus  divided:  Faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences,  1,051; 
faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters,  210;  faculty  of  medicine,  2,501; 
faculty  of  exact  physical  and  natural  sciences,  602.  During  the  next 
few  years  the  university  will  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Plans  are 
now  being  prepared  for  the  new  sciences  building,  which  will  probably 
be  finished  in  four  years;  the  law  school  is  shortly  to  erect  a  large 
quadrangle  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires,  while  the  new  Jos6  de 
San  Martin  Polyclinic  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
recently  enlarged  medical  school. 

The  University  of  La  Plata,  is  to  institute  a  six-year  coui’se  for  the 
training  of  hydraulic  engineers.  The  University  of  Cordoba,  founded 
in  1613,  is  organizing  courses  in  university  extensions,  and  is  about 
to  erect  a  new  building. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  10,  1909,  establishes  a  National 
Bibliographic  Office  at  Buenos  Aires,  modeled  after  the  system  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography  at  Brussels.  The  new 
office  will  be  cooperative  and  international  in  character  and  will 
collect  and  catalogue  the  literature  and  documentary  history  of  the 
Republic  along  all  lines  of  historic  study  and  scientific  investigation. 
The  office  will  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Brussels  Insti¬ 
tute  and  other  similar  organizations,  and  in  due  time  will  issue  publi¬ 
cations  showing  the  work  accomplished  and  outlining  for  the  future 
what  it  proposes  to  do  in  this  special  field  of  endeavor. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  expend  18,000,000  pesos  ($7,875,000)  to  improve  and  extend  the 
sanitaiy  system  of  Buenos  Aires.  These  improvements  will  include 
the  construction  of  a  new  tower  and  outlet  tunnel  at  Palermo,  filters 
and  settling  tanks,  pumps,  and  new  buildings,  and  similar  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  new  Carlos  Durand  Hospital,  for  males,  plannetl  to  accom¬ 
modate  300  persons,  has  lately  been  erected  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
building  cost  $550,000,  and  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  hospitals  in  South  America. 

A  new  avenue  is  projected  through  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  be 
called  the  Avenida  Centenario,  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic.  It  will  cost  several  million 
dollars  to  cany  out  the  project. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
have  decided  upon  a  general  system  of  irrigation  works  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  Republic.  A  commission  has  been  designated 
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by  the  department  of  agriculture  to  make  a  tour  of  the  country  with 
a  view  of  determining  in  what  zones  these  works  are  most  urgently 
needed. 

The  Argentine  National  Commission  has  announced  the  following 
official  exhibitions  to  he  had  in  Buenos  Aires  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  1910:  International  Agricidtural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  National  Industrial  Exhibition,  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene,  and  International  Railways 
and  Land  Transport  Exhibition.  In  addition  to  these  exhibitions, 
the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  and  a  large  number  of  other 
conferences  and  congresses,  both  national  and  international  in 
character,  will  meet  in  the  same  city  during  the  progress  of  the 
celebration. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  third  largest  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  is  one  of  the  few  countries  on  the  American  continent 
which  possesses  no  seacoast.  Completely  surrounded  by  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  it  extends  over 
708,195  square  miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Arizona.  It  has 
a  population  of  2,267,935,  or  3.2  per  square  mile,  as  against  29.6 
per  square  mile  in  the  United  States  of  America  proper,  and  is  the 
most  sparsely  popidated  of  any  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
vast  plateau  which  extends  in  length  over  500  miles,  at  an  average 
altitude  of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on  which  are  situated  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Republic,  is  the  most  noted  topographical 
feature  of  the  country. 

The  mountains  of  Bolivia  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  copper,  etc.,  and  these  form  the  principal  products  of  export. 
Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  are  successfully 
cultivated.  The  forests  contain  numerous  species  of  valuable  woods, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  the  hexiea  hrasiliensis  and  the  casiilloa 
elastica,  from  which  india  rubber  is  gathered;  the  erythroxylon  coca, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes;  and  the  well- 
known  cinchona  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  quinine. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

PiZARRO  having  conquered  the  Inca  Empire,  invaded  the  territory 
of  what  is  now  Bolivia  in  1532,  finding  there  a  race  of  peaceful 
Indians,  whom  he  subdued  with  comparative  ease.  He  divided  the 
country  between  his  brothers,  Hernando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who 
soon  enforced  the  customary  system  of  “encomiendas,”  whereby  a 
certain  numl>er  of  Indian  slaves  was  granted  to  each  settler,  and 
these  unfortunates  made  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  oppressor. 
When  the  rich  silver  mines  were  tliscovered  the  country  was  rapidly 
settled  by  numerous  adventurers,  but  so  cruel  and  exacting  became 
the  settlers  in  their  greed  for  gold  and  silver  that  the  Indians  revolted, 
and  in  the  year  1780,  led  by  Tupac  A.maru,  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  killed  the  Spanish  authorities  and  drove  some  of  the 
settlers  out  of  the  country.  They  were,  however,  ultimately  over¬ 
come,  and  Tupac  Amaru  and  all  of  his  family  executed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner. 
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The  first  and  the  last  blood  spent  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  against  Spain  for  independence  was  shed  on  Bolivian  soil. 
This  contest  began  on  March  25,  1809,  when  the  inhabitants  of  La  Paz 
deposed  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  ended  when  independence  was 
finally  achieved  in  the  year  1825  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Bolivar,  Sax  MartIn,  and  Sucre. 

The  battle  of  Ayacucho,  December  9,  1824,  in  which  the  Spanish 
forces  were  almost  annihilated,  practically  decided  the  fate  of  Bolivia, 
and  on  April  1,  1825,  General  Sucre  completely  routed  the  last 
Spanish  forces  in  upper  Peru  (Bolivia),  compelling  them  to  abandon 
the  country. 

A  constitutional  congress  met  at  Chuquisaca  on  August  6,  1825, 
and,  declaring  that  upper  Peru  should  thereafter  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  adopted  the  name  of  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Simon 
Boiavar,  the  liberator.  The  constitution,  which  had  been  drafted 
by  BoiJvar,  was  adopted  with  some  amendments  and  formally  pro¬ 
claimed  on  November  19,  1826,  General  Sucre  being  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Santa 
Cruz,  who,  in  the  year  1835,  involved  Bolivia  in  the  first  war  with 
Chile,  which  ended  in  1838.  Bolivia  was  not,  however,  to  enjoy 
peace  for  any  length  of  time,  for  under  the  Presidency  of  General 
Daza,  in  the  year  1879,  war  again  broke  out  with  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  being  formally  declared  by  Bolivia  on  April  5,  1879.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  the  two  countries  on  November  24, 
1884,  whereby  Bolivia  ceded  to  Chile  the  Province  of  Antofagasta. 
On  March  21,  1905,  a  further  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  two 
countries,  whereby  Chile  agreed  to  build  a  railway  from  the  port  of 
Arica  to  the  city  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  which  will  become 
an  important  outlet  for  the  products  of  Bolivia. 

On  November  17,  1903,  Bolivia  ceded  to  Brazil  the  territory  of  the 
Acre  for  a  consideration  of  $10,000,000.  This  sum  is  now  being 
invested  by  Bolivia  in  railways  and  other  public  works. 

Dr.  Fernando  E.  Guachalla  was  elected  President  for  the  term 
beginning  August  6,  1904,  but  died  before  he  could  assume  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  Jose  Ismael  Montes  was  designated  by  Congress  to 
retain  the  position  pending  a  new  election.  Dr.  Eliodoro  Villazon 
was  elected  to  assume  the  office  on  August  6,  1909. 

CONSTITtlTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  constitution  which  was  promulgated  on  October  17, 
1880,  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  adopted  the  democratic  representative 
form  of  government,  the  people  delegating  their  power  to  three  dis¬ 
tinct  and  coordinate  branches  of  government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  All  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  electoral  registers,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
have  a  fixed  independent  income,  have  the  right  to  vote.  A  foreigner 
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after  one  year’s  residence  may  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen,  and  after 
five  years’  residence  he  is  eligible  to  occupy  any  public  post  except 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  16  and  the  latter  of  72  members. 
Senators  are  elected  for  six  years  and  Deputies  for  four  years,  but 
both  Houses  are  renewed  every  two  years,  the  Senate  by  thirds  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  halves.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  incumbency  of  their  respective  offices.  The  President  is 
assisted  by  a  Ministry,  divided  into  six  departments,  as  follows; 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship;  Treasury  and  Industry;  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Public  Works;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction;  War; 
Agriculture  and  Colonization. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  18,000  bolivianos  per  annum  ($7,200). 

The  judiciary  consists  of  one  national  supreme  court  composed  of 
seven  judges,  the  superior  district  courts  (one  in  each  Department), 
the  provincial  courts,  and  parochial  courts. 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  eight 
Departments,  which  are  again  divided  into  provinces,  the  latter  into 
cantons  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  municipalities.  There  are 
also  two  divisions  of  territory  in  the  Republic  which  have  been  little 
explored  and  are  sparsely  inhabited.  These  are  governed  by  officials 
called  National  Delegates. 

The  Departments  are  governed  by  prefects,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while  the  prov¬ 
inces  are  governed  by  subprefects,  also  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  as  are  the  other  authorities.  A  consejo 
municipal  or  municipal  board  is  elected  by  the  people  for  each 
municipal  district  or  town,  to  assist  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  following  are  the  Departments  of  Bolivia  and  their  respective 
capitals: 


Department  of — 

Beni . 

Chuquisaca . 

Cochabamba . 

La  Paz . 

Potosi . 

Oruro . 

Santa  Cruz . 

Tarija . 
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Capital. 

Trinidad. 

Sucre. 

Cochabamba. 
I.A  Paz. 
Potosi. 

Oruro. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Tarija. 
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The  largest  city  and  commercial  center  of  Bolivia  is  La  Paz,  with 
a  population  of  80,000.  Other  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  are  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  Potosi,  and  Oruro. 

Bolivia  has  two  capitals.  Sucre,  tlie  original  one,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  President  resides  in  La  Paz;  Congress  has 
for  a  number  of  years  held  its  sessions  there,  and  the  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  accredited  to  Bolivia  are  stationed  at  that  place. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  consist  of  a  standing 
army  and  a  national  guard.  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  5 
infantry  battalions  of  4  companies  each,  1  infantry  battalion  of  2 
companies,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery,  with  an 
extra  cavalry  and  an  extra  artillery  regiment  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  of  the  permanent  army  is  fixed  each  year  by 
Congress,  and  is  maintained  within  the  limits  prescribed.  The  law 
of  February  5,  1910,  provides  for  a  standing  army  of  3,153  officers 
and  men. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  required  of  all  male  citizens  from 
their  20th  to  their  50th  year;  this  system  of  conscription  makes 
available  in  time  of  war  a  reserve  army  of  187,178  men. 

For  military  purposes  the  Republic  is  divided  into  9  districts,  viz. 
La  Paz,  Beni,  Cochabamba,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz,  Chuquisaca, 
Tarija,  and  Colonia.  The  strength  of  the  various  units  which  make 
up  the  regular  army  is  determined  every  year  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  The  infantry  battalion,  however,  on  an  average,  consists  of 
28  commissioned  officers,  72  noncommissioned  officers,  10  bandsmen, 
2  drummers,  and  220  privates.  The  artillery  regiment  consists  of 
25  commissioned  officers  and  39  noncommissioned  officers,  and  184 
privates.  The  “Abaroa”  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  26  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  74  noncommissioned  officers,  and  160  privates.  The 
commissariat  department  has  1  colonel,  3  lieutenant-colonels,  3 
majors,  5  captains,  2  first  lieutenants,  8  lieutenants,  2  sublieutenants, 
30  noncommissioned  officers,  and  90  privates. 

The  military  educational  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  general  staff,  and  include  a  military  academy,  a  military  college, 
and  a  war  college. 

Bolivia  now  has  no  seacoast,  and  therefore  no  longer  maintains 
a  navy. 

BOLIVIA  IN  1909. 

During  the  year  1909  Bolivia  made  steady  advances,  the  most 
noticeable  improvement  being  the  gain  in  foreign  commerce  of  almost 
$2,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  as 
the  exports  far  exceeded  the  imports,  and  while  the  imports  fell 
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somewhat  short  of  those  of  1908,  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  for  1909 
exceeded  those  for  1908  by  $3,500,000. 

In  railroad  construction  noticeable  progress  has  been  made.  The 
prospect  not  only  of  opening  new  regions  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  but  also  of  affording  quicker  access  to  the  capital  by  new'er  and 
shorter  lines  approaches  a  most  satisfactory  settlement.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  paragraph  on  the  railways,  the  Arica-Tacna  line  is  in 
active  construction;  the  wonderful  railway  around  the  falls  of  the 
Madeira  River  has  begun  to  carry  passengers  and  freight,  although 
it  is  not  yet  finished;  and  rail  communication  between  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  Aires  is  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  so  that  Bolivia  can  no 
longer  be  called  isolated. 

The  notable  financial  feature  of  the  year  was  the  disposition  made 
of  the  loan  negotiated  at  the  close  of  1908.  The  cash  thus  obtained 
was  applied  for  immediate  service  of  the  internal  debt  and  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  In  addition  to  this  step, 
bonds  were  guaranteed  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  issued 
by  the  company  constructing  the  railways,  40  per  cent  of  this  capital 
having  been  contributed  by  the  Bolivian  Government. 

As  far  as  concerns  agriculture,  Bolivia  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  plateaus  and  the  marvelous  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  eastern  slopes,  the  country  is  still  so  sparsely  settled  and 
so  inaccessible  that  production  barely  keeps  pace  with  consumption. 
The  great  staples  of  Bolivia — rubber  and  cacao — can  be  produced  in 
far  greater  abundance  than  they  are  to-day,  but  what  is  chiefly 
needed  is  a  larger  industrial  population. 

Bolivia  is  taking  active  steps  for  the  encouragement  of  immigra¬ 
tion  into  its  undeveloped  territory,  yet  the  country  must  become 
better  known  before  the  tide  of  settlers — which  now  is  stopped  at 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile — flows  into  this  interior  tableland  of 
South  America.  In  the  promotion  of  greater  immigration  President 
ViLLAZON  considers  the  distribution  of  public  lands  an  important 
factor,  and  a  plan  has  been  outlined  whereby  the  accessible  regions 
of  the  Beni  and  Mamor6  rivers,  of  the  Bolivian  “Chaco,”  and  of  the 
slope  of  the  Paraguay  River  may  be  arranged  for  colonization. 

Peace  and  good  will  were  maintained  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  year.  An  important  event,  which  will  make  1909  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  was  the  approval  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
protocols  by  the  congresses  of  the  two  nations  in  October  of  last 
year,  terminating  thereby  the  boundary  question  between  them. 

FINANCE. 

For  the  year  1909  financial  obligations  of  the  Republic  were 
punctually  met,  despite  the  very  considerable  loss  in  revenue  derived 
from  custom-house  receipts. 
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Until  quite  recently  Bolivia  was  in  effect  a  country  without  a 
debt.  It  has  yet  a  very  small  debt  and  even  with  the  contraction 
of  a  new  loan  for  £1,500,000  the  debt  will  still  be  well  within  the 
limit  of  its  resources. 

Prior  to  1908  the  only  debt  of  the  Republic  was  the  internal  debt. 
This  debt,  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  over  5,000,000  bolivianos,® 
is  now  less  than  1,000,000  bolivianos.  The  Morgan  debt,  contracted 
in  December,  1908,  was  for  £500,000.  This  loan  was  issued  at 
90  per  cent  net,  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  and  in  addition  provides 
for  a  2  per  cent  sinking  fund.  The  £20,000  payable  every  six  months, 
necessary  to  pay  interest  and  amortization,  will  finally  wipe  out  the 
obligation  in  twenty-three  and  one-half  years. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  Bolivian  debt  stood  as  follows: 


Debt. 

Bolivianos. 

Pounds 

sterling. 

6,250,000 
892,225 
188, 100 
430,000 

500,000 

71,378 

15,048 

34,400 

7,760,325 

620,826 

The  service  of  interest  and  amortization  requires  £45,735;  for 
the  Morgan  loan,  £40,000;  for  the  internal  debt,  £2,855;  for  military 
bonds,  £1,504;  and  for  Acre  bonds,  £1,606. 

On  November  10,  1909,  the  Government  applied  to  the  National 
Congress  for  authority  to  issue  a  new  loan  of  £1,500,000,  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  at  which  the  Morgan  loan  was  issued,  with  interest 
and  amortization  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent.  One  million  pounds 
sterling  of  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  is  to  be  used  in  establishing  a  bank, 
£300,000  for  drainage  works  and  water  supplies,  and  about  £35,000 
for  railway  surveys. 

The  loan  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  export  duties  on  national 
products.  These  duties  in  1909  amounted  to  2,173,781  bolivianos. 
Over  one-half  of  the  amount,  1,103,419  bolivianos,  was  derived 
from  the  export  duty  on  tin;  the  remainder,  1,070,362  bolivianos, 
from  the  duties  on  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  gold,  and  rubber. 

With  the  new  loan  the  whole  annual  cost  of  carrying  the  Bolivian 
debt  will  be  £150,735,  or  $753,675  in  United  States  gold. 

COMMEBCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  93,693,754 
bolivianos.®  Of  this  amount  36,936,941  bolivianos  were  imports  and 
56,756,813  bolivianos  was  exports,  showing  a  balanee  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  of  29,819,872  bolivianos. 


oThe  boliviano  is  the  unit  of  the  national  currency  and  can  be  estimated  at  about 
40  cents  United  States  gold. 
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The  corrected  figures  for  1908,  were:  Imports,  40,732,543  boliv¬ 
ianos;  exports,  48,238,820  bolivianos;  total,  88,971,363  bolivianos; 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  7,506,277  bolivianos. 

Estimating  the  boliviano  at  40  cents  United  States  gold,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  value  of  Bolivian  trade  for  the  two  years: 


i  1908. 

1909. 

Imports . 

Export.s . 

. $16,293,018 

.  19,295,528 

$14,774,776 

22,702,725 

Total . 

.  35,588,546 

!  37,477,502 

The  trade  balance  for  1908  was  $3,002,510  and  for  1909  was 
$7,927,949,  showing  an  increase  for  1909  in  trade  balance  of 
$4,925,439. 

Imports  decreased  for  the  year  $1,518,241,  but  exports  increasing 
to  $3,407,197,  more  than  offset  this  amount.  There  was  therefore  an 
increase  in  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  of  $1,888,956. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  by  principal  countries  of 
origin  were  as  follows: 


Country.  i 

1908.  ' 

1909. 

From — 

Solivianot. 

Bolivianos. 

United  States . 

8, 164,129 

10,873,604 

Great  Britain . 

6,588,459 

7,894,344 

Germany . 

10,207,532 

5,320,999 

Chile . 

3,750,078 

3,309,995 

Peru . 

1,177,134 

2,533,970 

Argentina . 

2,386,101 

1,691,205 

Belgium . 

1,398,976 

1,568,064 

France . 

2,661,548 

1,479,647 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  has  secured 
the  premier  place  in  Bolivian  trade,  held  by  Germany  in  1908.  Ger¬ 
many  lost  nearly  one-half  of  its  trade,  and  there  were  declines  also 
in  the  trade  from  Chile,  Argentina,  and  France.  The  greatest  increase 
was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  with  increases  for  Great  Britain, 
Peru,  and  Belgium.  The  actual  percentage  of  increase  was  greatest 
in  the  case  of  Peru,  its  exports  to  Bolivia  increasing  116  per  cent. 
The  United  States  increased  33  per  cent,  and  Germany  decreased  48 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  Bolivian  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1909,  in  American  gold,  was  $4,349,441.  This  is  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Bolivian  statistical  office,  but  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  exports  to  Bolivia  for 
the  year  amounted  to  only  $895,838.  This  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  custom  in  the  United  States  of  crediting  a  large  part  of  the 
exports  to  Bolivia,  via  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  Para,  Rosario,  and 
other  ports  for  Bolivian  entry,  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not 
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to  Bolivia,  but  to  the  country  in  which  the  port  is  situated — Peru 
Chile,  Brazil,  or  Argentina,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Bolivian  statis¬ 
tical  office  more  properly  credits  these  imports  to  the  country  of 
origin,  and  not  to  the  neighboring  State. 

In  like  manner  much  of  the  exports  from  Bolivia  to  the  United 
States  are  credited  in  the  latter  country,  not  to  Bolivia,  but  to  the 
neighboring  State.  This  is  particularly  true  of  rubber.  Bolivian 
rubber,  which  comes  down  the  Amazon,  via  Para,  to  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  United  States  credited  practically  all  to  Brazil. 


The  total  exports  for  the  year  1909  were  as  follows: 


Export. 

Iloliviunos. 

I'llite'l 
States  Kolil . 

Miri»:ral... . 

10,  m,  11)2 
290,880 
8.'i,47() 
i  M,4.W 

.'iO,7.'iO,814 

*18, 248,  .300 
4,276,241 
1I8,7.V> 
34,188 

;  20,180 

22,7(72,726 

Maniifacturf^s . 

Total . . . 
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The  principal  Bolivian  export  was  tin — 35,566  metric  tons — worth 
over  35,000,000  bolivianos.  Next  in  order  came  rubber — over  2,800 
tons — worth  about  10,500,000  bolivianos.  Silver  to  the  amount  of 
156,507  kilos,  worth  8,060,461  bolivianos;  copper,  3,084  tons,  worth 
1,766,681  bolivianos;  bismuth, 218,238  kilos, worth 471,434  bolivianos; 
coca,  125,593  kilos,  worth  292,681  bolivianos;  and  wolfram,  152,600 
kilos,  worth  97,692  bolivianos,  were  also  exported.  In  addition, 
bismuth  to  the  value  of  nearly  30,000  bolivianos,  copper  worth  about 
23,000  bolivianos,  and  silver  valued  at  134,000  bolivianos  in  the 
unrefined  state,  were  exported.  There  were  small  quantities  of  gold, 
antimony,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  quinine,  and  coffee  exported. 

INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  upon  her  mineral  wealth  that  the  Republic  mainly  depends, 
and  present  conditions  all  point  to  increased  activity  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  these  resources  through  the  constantly  increasing  foreign 
demand  for  the  mine  products  of  the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia,  including  nearly  all  knovm  metals, 
is  widely  distributed  and  very  rich  and  abundant.  Great  veins  of 
ore  containing  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Republic,  and  while  their  exploitation  is  carried  on  on  a  consider¬ 
able  scale,  yet,  due  to  the  lack  of  labor,  capital,  and  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  they  are  not  fully  developed  and  in  many  instances 
remain  entirely  virgin.  The  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth  mines  of  the 
Republic  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  principal  mineral  zones  now  being  developed  on  a  large  scale 
are:  First,  the  extensive  region  which,  commencing  in  the  basin  of 
the  Inambary  River,  extends  from  the  western  confines  of  the  country 
to  Upper  Paraguay,  and  contains  within  its  boundaries  the  famous 
placers  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  Suches,  Tipuani,  and  a  number  of 
others  equally  important.  The  second  district  commences  in  Lipez 
and  continues  southward  through  Chayanta,  Sur  Chichas,  Mendez, 
Cinti,  ami  Acero,  and  terminates  in  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
third  zone,  which  is  the  richest  and  most  important,  extends  to  Cara- 
baya,  Peru,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  Acre,  and  Purus 
rivers. 

From  1540  to  1750,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  gold 
mines  of  Bolivia  ])roduced  $2,100,000,000.  From  1750  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mines  and  placers  situated  in  the 
])rovinces  of  Larecaja  and  Caupolican  produceil  $14,000,000,  gold, 
and  from  1818  to  1868  the  output  was  150,770  ounces  of  gold.  The 
product  of  the  other  mines  ami  placers  of  the  nation,  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  latter  ])art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $125,000,000.  The  annual  gold  production  of  Bolivia  may 
be  calculated  at  17,460  troy  ounces,  which,  at  $20  an  ounce,  gives  a 
value  of  $349,200. 
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The  production  of  India  rubber  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  certain  cources  of  national  wealth.  The  largest 
rubber-producing  districts  are  located  in  the  national  territory  of 
Colonias,  the  Departments  of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  portions 
of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  The  two  last-named  districts  also 
cultivate  cacao  and  coffee,  while  the  two  former  contribute  other 
valuable  vegetable  products.  Upland  rice  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  provinces  of  Azero  and  Cordillera.  A  large  area  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  which  might  be  grown 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home  market,  but  as 
yet  this  branch  of  agricultural  development  has  been  little  studied. 
This  cereal  was  formerly  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
District  of  Cochabamba,  but  of  late  years,  due  to  drought  and  other 
causes,  cultivation  has  practically  ceased.  The  present  Government, 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  stimulating  agriculture  in  the 
Republic,  has  imported  wheat  of  superior  quality  from  the  United 
States  and  Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  high 
grade  of  seed  to  home  growers. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are  abundant;  and  to  foment  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  country,  on  February  1,  1909,  the  Secretary  of 
Colonization  and  Agriculture  inaugurated  the  National  Veterinary 
Institute. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

There  is  great  railroad  development  in  progress  in  Bolivia,  the 
Congress  having  decided  to  spend  the  sum  of  £2,500,000  on  this 
much-needed  means  of  communication.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  although  deprived  of  her  seacoast  on  the  Pacific,  Bolivia  is  in 
close  contact  with  five  of  the  most  advanced  Republics.  The  total 
amount  of  new  railway  mileage  projected  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ignacio 
Calderon,  the  Bolivian  Minister,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  be  863  miles.  A  continuation  of  the  main  railway 
line  under  construction  is  needed  to  establish  connection  between 
the  Argentine  system  and  to  form  part  of  a  through  route  from  Lima, 
in  Peru,  to  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentina. 

The  present  extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  is 
about  804  kilometers  (500  miles)  of  trunk  lines.  This  permits  travel 
from  Lake  Titicaca  through  Oruro  to  the  southwestern  frontier,  and 
thence  443  kilometers  (275  miles)  in  Chilean  territory  to  Antofagasta, 
on  the  Chilean  coast.  This  whole  system  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway,  which,  starting  from  Antofagasta, 
runs  through  some  of  the  finest  Andine  scenery  in  South  America. 
The  line,  which  is  only  2  feet  6  inches  gauge,  is  carried  to  a  height  of 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on  one  of  its  branch  lines  reaches  the 
great  altitude  of  15,909  feet.  The  line  runs  through  to  Oruro,  a 
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distance  of  923  kilometers  (574  miles),  and  the  journey  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  Bolivian  system  to  La  Paz,  a  totaL  distance  of  1,174 
kilometers  (730  miles). 

Communication  is  carried  on  between  Mollendo,  Peru,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  La  Paz,  by  means  of  the  railroad  running  from  Mollendo  to  Puno, 
Peru,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Guaqui,  Bolivia,  and 
by  rail  from  the  latter  point  to  La  Paz. 


MAP  SHOWING  RAILWAYS  IN  OPERATION  AND  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  BO  LIVIA 

The  line  from  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz,  400  kilometers  (250  miles), 
is  now  under  construction  and  is  reported  to  be  in  the  following 
condition:  An  English  firm  of  contractors  has  undertaken  the  work. 
Near  Arica  about  2,000  men  are  employed.  The  rails  have  been  laid 
for  73  kilometers  (45  miles);  as  far  as  kilometer  110  the  roadbed  is 
ready  and  the  rails  and  ties  are  on  the  ground.  This  interval,  from 
kilometer  73  to  kilometer  110,  is  the  cogwheel  system.  There  will  be 
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6  tunnels,  on  all  of  which  work  has  begun.  On  the  portion  in  Chile 
there  will  be  3  large  bridges,  which  have  been  ordered  in  Europe  and 
are  already  on  the  way.  It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  line  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  two  years. 

About  where  the  cogwheel  system  begins  the  altitude  is  1,500 
meters  (4,921  feet),  and  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  At  kilometer 
110  there  is  an  altitude  of  3,600  meters  (11,811  feet),  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  line  is  4,300  meters  (14,108  feet).  The  greatest  grade 
on  the  cogwdieel  system  is  6  to  100;  on  the  balance  of  the  line  the 
greatest  grade  is  3  to  100.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  entire  jour¬ 
ney — that  is,  upward  from  Arica  to  La  Paz — in  fourteen  hours,  while 
downward,  from  La  Paz  to  Arica,  it  will  take  only  twelve  hours. 
The  temperature  changes  on  the  route  are  remarkable.  The  mean 
temperature  in  Arica  is  30°  centigrade,  but  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  the  thermometer  falls  in  winter  to  —  20  centigrade.  Plans 
have  been  made,  therefore,  to  heat  the  cars.  In  addition,  com¬ 
pressed  oxygen  will  be  carried  so  as  to  protect  the  passengers 
against  mountain  sickness. 

Branch  lines  are  being  constructed  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba, 
from  Oyuni  to  Tupiza,  and  from  Mulato  to  Potosi,  and  new  lines  have 
been  located  from  Potosi  to  Tupiza,  from  Yacuiba  to  Santa  Cruz, 
from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando,  and  from  La  Paz  to  Yungas.  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  on  the  railway  from  Brazilian  territory  to  the  Beni 
region,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  has  been  commenced. 
The  road  as  projected  will  be  about  495  kilometers  (308  miles)  in 
length,  and  will  penetrate  a  country  rich  in  rubber,  cabinet  woods, 
and  other  forms  of  natural  wealth. 

The  Bolivian  railways  are  also  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  port  of 
Mollendo,  in  Peru,  around  Lake  Titicaca,  thus  making  this  route  an 
all -rail  line  to  the  Peruvian  coast.  The  railway  from  Oruro  to 
Cochabamba  will  open  up  to  commerce  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  Bolivia,  while  the  line  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto 
Pando  will  assist  the  development  of  the  territories  of  the  Beni. 
The  line  to  Potosi,  when  completed,  will  furnish  much  needed  railway 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  this 
important  district. 

In  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Villazon,  August  12,  1909, 
he  stated  that  existing  pacts  with  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
('Idle,  covering  the  Madeira-Mamore  and  the  Arica-La  Paz  routes, 
respectively,  are  to  be  carried  out  vigorously,  and  work  in  connection 
wdth  the  Puerto  Suarez-La  Paz  line  actively  prosecuted. 

The  different  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic  are  at  the  present 
time  connected  with  each  other  by  about  2,000  miles  of  wagon  roads. 
New  highways  are  being  constructed,  old  ones  repaired,  and  fluvial 
transport  facilitated  in  every  possible  manner. 
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A  regular  line  of  steamers  is  maintained  on  Lake  Titicaca,  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  12,900  feet  and  having  an  area  of  4,000  square 
miles,  being  thus  not  only  the  highest  but  also  one  of  the  largest  lakes 
on  the  American  continents.  Lake  Aullagas  is  connected  with  Lake 
Titicaca  by  means  of  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  The  principal  open 
ports  on  Lake  Titicaca  are  Escoma,  Ancoraimes,  Huata,  Puerto 
Perez,  Carabuco,  and  Guaqui  or  Huaqui. 

Bolivia  has  a  network  of  rivers,  which  afford  excellent  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  entire  length  of  her  navi¬ 
gable  streams  being  about  12,000  miles.  Of  these,  the  Paraguay  River 
is  navigable  for  some  1,100  miles  for  steamers  of  8  to  10  feet  draft; 
the  Itenes  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  Beni  1,000  miles,  but  for  steamers 
of  0  feet  draft  only,  while  the  Pilcomayo,  Mamore,  Madre  de  Dios, 
Itonama,  Sara,  Orton,  Baures,  Inambary,  Paragua,  Pirai,  Chapare, 
Abuna.  Yacuma,  and  Desaguadero  rivers  are  all  navigable  for  light- 
draft  vessels  for  distances  varying  from  200  to  1,000  miles. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  principal  routes  to  the  country  are  as  follows; 

Mollendo  route. — From  Mollendo  to  Puno,  Peru,  by  rail,  324  miles, 
twenty-two  hours;  from  Puno  to  Guaqui,  Bolivia,  by  steamer,  cross¬ 
ing  Lake  Titicaca,  180  miles,  sixteen  hours;  from  Guaqui  to  La  Paz, 
59  miles,  by  rail,  three  hours;  or  a  total  distance  of  563  miles  covered 
in  three  and  one-half  days. 

Arica  route. — From  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz  the  distance  is  337 
miles,  which  is  made  in  seven  days,  as  follows:  Arica  to  Tacna,  by 
rail,  39  miles;  Tacna  to  Viacha,  280  miles,  by  mule,  donkey,  or 
llama;  Viacha  to  La  Paz,  18  miles,  by  rail. 

Antofagasta  route. — The  total  distance  from  the  port  of  Antofa¬ 
gasta  to  Oruro  is  573  miles,  which  can  be  covered  in  two  days,  by 
rail.  The  railway  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  Cliilean  section, 
from  Antofagasta  to  Ollague,  and  the  BoliWan  section,  from  Ollague 
to  Oruro,  via  Uyuni. 

Amazon  route. — From  the  port  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  to  Villa  Bella 
and  Puerto  Acre,  a  distance  of  2,152  miles  from  the  former  and  2,533 
miles  from  the  latter  point,  covered  in  two  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  hours,  respectively.  The  entire  trip  is 
made  in  vessels  along  the  navigable  rivere  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Argentine  route. — From  Buenos  Aires,  by  rail,  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier  town  of  La  Quiaca,  and  thence  by  imde  train  to  Tupiza  and 
Tarija,  a  total  distance  of  1,850  miles.  From  Buenos  Aires  the  trip 
can  also  be  made  by  water,  steamere  sailing  up  the  Paraguay  River 
to  Puerto  Pacheco,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  La  Gaiba,  in  Bolivia,  being 
1,553,  1,741,  and  1,908  miles,  respectively,  distant  from  Buenos  Aires. 
From  Puerto  Pacheco  to  La  Paz  the  distance  is  1,169  miles,  from 
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Puerto  Suarez,  1,125,  and  from  La  Gaiba,  1,158  miles,  respectively, 
to  the  city  of  La  Paz,  roads  and  bridle  paths  leading  from  these  ports 
to  that  city.  Another  route  from  Buenos  Aires  is  via  the  Bermejo 
River,  on  which  steamers  ply  between  the  cities  of  Esquina  Grande, 
Bolivia,  and  Rivadavia,  Argentina. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Mollendo  or 
Antofagasta  is  fifty-six  days  by  through  steamer,  or  about  twenty  days 
with  transshipment  at  Panama.  From  San  Francisco  the  trip  can 
be  made  in  forty-three  days  by  steamer. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Bolivia  has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union  since 
1885,  so  that  all  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  mails  within  the 
union  govern  mail  matter  destined  to  the  Republic.  Domestic  mails 
are,  however,  subject  to  a  special  tariff.  The  postal  service,  which 
comprises  over  200  offices,  operated  by  about  300  employees,  handles 
more  than  3,000,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  annually.  A  parcels  post 
and  money  order  convention  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Bolivia.  Under  this  convention  the  following  exchanges  took  j)lace 
during  1909 :  Bolivia  issueil  money  orders  payable  in  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  $997  and  the  United  States  issued  similar  orders  pay¬ 
able  in  Bolivia  to  the  amount  of  $516. 

The  Secretary  of  Government  and  Public  Works  in  his  report  to 
Congress  states  that  extraordinary  progress  was  made  during  1909  in 
linking  up  the  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the  building  of  new 
telegraph  lines  and  the  repair  and  extension  of  those  already  in 
existence.  He  further  states  that  while  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
has  been  materially  increased,  the  use  by  the  public  of  this  means  of 
communication  has  also  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
and  call  for  the  construction  of  additional  lines.  The  construction 
of  lines  to  connect  Uyuni  and  Tupiza;  Lurbay  and  Inquisivi;  and 
Tomina  and  Padilla  are  urgently  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  comprises  3,979  miles  of 
lines,  about  2,390  miles  being  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  is 
operated  by  124  offices.  The  wireless  service  is  quite  efficient  and 
already  includes  five  land  stations,  not  taking  into  account  several 
high-power  stations  which  are  now  being  erected. 

EDUCATION. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  between  the  schools  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  municipalities.  It  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  national  schools  at  the  end  of  1909 
was  about  14,000,  a  decided  growth  since  1904,  when  these  fiscal 
schools  had  only  2,847  pupils.  The  municipal  schools  reported  in  the 
latter  year  an  attendance  amounting  practically  to  48,000  pupils. 
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The  national  budget,  in  1904,  appropriated  a  fund  of  128,000  boliv¬ 
ianos  for  instruction,  and  a  sum  of  263,400  bolivianos  was  devoted  by 
the  departmental  funds  to  the  same  purpose.  The  present  budget 
appropriated  1,900,000  bolivianos,  a  sum  which  about  met  the 
expenses  of  the  service  of  education.  This  is  an  encouraging  prospect, 
and  shows  the  great  progress  being  made  along  educational  lines  in 
the  Republic.  During  the  year  the  programme  as  outlined  by  the 
Congress  of  1908  was  approved,  and  the  system  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  was  put  on  a  still  more  scientific  basis,  so  that 
there  was  a  conformity  between  the  free  national  schools  and  a  great 
proportion  of  those  of  the  municipalities.  A  normal  school  was 
founded  in  Sucre;  a  national  school  of  commerce  was  organized  in 
La  Paz;  the  school  of  mines  in  Oruro  was  remodeled;  a  museum  for 
teachers  was  opened  with  modern  methods,  and  several  professors 
were  sent  abroad  for  special  study. 

Higher  education  is  carried  on  in  schools  equipped  for  the  purpose 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Republic,  and  there  are  faculties 
under  national  control  in  which  education  is  given  in  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  other  advanced  branches. 

A  college  conducted  in  English,  and  known  as  “The  American 
Institute,”  was  established  about  four  years  ago  at  La  Paz.  This 
institution  has  proved  so  thorough  and  efficient,  and  has  given  such 
great  satisfaction  in  the  curriculum  prescribed,  that  the  Government 
has  decreed  that  its  certificates  or  diplomas  shall  admit  the  persons 
to  whom  issued  to  entrance  in  the  universities  of  the  Republic  without 
the  necessity  of  an  examination. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  is  the  larg^est  of  the 
South  American  countries  and  the  second  largest  of  the  American 
Republics,  extending  over  an  area  of  3,218,130  square  miles,  or  about 
400,000  square  miles  less  tha;i  the  United  States  of  America  with 
Alaska.  Not  including  Alaska  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  about 
200,000  square  miles  less  than  Brazil,  which  thus  becomes  the 
largest  of  the  American  countries.  It  is  situated  between  latitude 
4°  22'  north  and  33°  45'  south  and  longitude  34°  40'  and  73°  15' 
west,  being  bounded  by  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  the 
Republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Brazil 
has  a  population  of  20,515,000,  equal  to  6.4  per  square  mile,  or  about 
one-fifth  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of 
America  proper  (29.6).  A  new  census  will  be  taken  in  December, 
1910.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Portuguese. 

Lying  entirely  within  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  the  climate 
of  a  considerable  area  is  nevertheless  modified  by  the  numerous  high 
table-lands  and  mountain  chains,  as  well  as  by  its  vast  and  exten¬ 
sive  h3’^drograj)hic  system.  These  extensive,  fertile  plains  produce  all 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Tropics  and  contain  luxuriant  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forests.  Coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  and  the  excellent  red  dyewood 
known  as  ‘'Brazil  wood”  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  while 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  herva  matte,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are 
also  extensively  shipped.  The  forest  wealth  of  Brazil  has  as  yet 
hardly  been  tapped,  and  it  is  said  that  no  other  region  in  the  world 
contains  such  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  timber  and  medici¬ 
nal  plants.  A  number  of  precious  metals  and  minerals  are  found, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  possessing  diamond  mines. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  is  usually  given 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  Brazil,  when,  on  April  22,  1500,  he 
landed  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  although 
several  other  navigators  are  said  to  have  touched  the  Brazilian  coast 
some  years  before.  Cabral  named  the  country  “Terra  de  Santa 
Cruz,”  or  “Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  and  taking  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal  proceeded  to  explore  it,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  country  until  the  year  1549,  when 
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Thomaz  de  Souza  was  appointed  governor-general.  The  country 
had  then  become  known  as  Brazil  from  the  red  dyewood  found  in 
its  forests,  which,  at  that  time,  was  brought  from  the  East  and  was 
commercially  known  as  “Brazil  wood,”  which  name  it  has  retained 
ever  since. 

The  Portuguese  Crown  divided  the  country,  making  grants  of  land 
to  Portuguese  nobles,  who  were  to  settle  and  colonize  and  who 
received  a  number  of  Indian  slaves  in  addition  to  the  land.  With 
Thomaz  de  Souza  came  the  first  Jesuits,  who  soon  became  important 
factors  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  and  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  aborigines,  gathering  them  in  their  missions 
and  colonies.  To  prevent  the  Indians  being  enslaved  by  the  colonists, 
the  Jesuits  recommended  and  fostered  the  importation  of  African 
slaves,  thousands  of  whom  were  imported  from  the  African  coast 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Between  the  years  1555  and  1640,  the  country  suffered  numerous 
invasions  from  the  French,  Dutch,  and  British,  who  sought  to  gain 
a  foothold  on  Brazilian  soil.  In  the  former  year  Admiral  Ville- 
GAiGNON  established  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  on  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  island  now  bears  his  name.  He 
maintained  himself  here  until  the  year  1560.  The  most  important 
of  these  invasions,  however,  was  that  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  year 
1631,  took  possession  of  Pernambuco  and  gradually  extended  their 
power  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Brazil.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Brazil  in 
1636,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1648  that  the  Dutch  were  finally 
forced  to  evacuate  Pernambuco  and  abandon  the  country. 

In  1640  Brazil  became  a  viceroyalty,  with  the  Marquis  de  Mon¬ 
talvo  viceroy  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  capital.  When,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Napoleon  invaded  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
ruler  of  the  latter  country.  King  John,  preferred  to  retire  to  his 
American  kingdom.  He  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  March  8,  1808, 
with  all  of  his  family  and  court  and  opened  the  ports  of  the  country 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  centennial  of  this  opening  was 
celebrated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1908  by  an  exhibition  of  Brazilian 
products.  King  John  established  schools  and  in  general  promoted 
the  interests  of  his  colony.  When,  in  the  year  1821,  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  regent  of  Brazil. 
Dom  Pedro  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  independence 
from  Portugal,  which  he  encouraged  and  fostered.  On  September  7, 
1822,  he  formally  proclaimed  Brazil  to  be  free  and  independent,  and 
was,  on  October  12,  1822,  solemnly  crowned  as  Emperor.  Under  his 
wise  rule  and  that  of  his  able  prime  minister,  Jose  Bonifacio  de  An- 
drada,  Brazil  prospered  and  developed  her  vast  natural  resources. 
Dom  Pedro  I  reigned  for  nine  years,  and  on  April  7,  1831,  abdicated 
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the  throne  in  favor  of  his  infant  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.  A  regency 
was  appointed,  which  continued  until  the  year  1840,  when  the  young 
Emperor  became  of  age  and  was  crowned. 

Dom  Pedro  II  reigned  until  the  year  1889,  when  the  people  of 
Brazil  resolved  to  change  their  form  of  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic.  This  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1889,  when  the  Emperor  abdicated  and  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed. 

Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the 
provisional  government.  This  government  remained  in  control  until 
a  constitutional  congress,  which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proclaimed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1891,  and  elected  Marshal  da  Fonseca  President  of  the  Republic. 
Fonseca  resigned  his  office  on  November  23  of  the  same  year  in 
favor  of  the  Vice-President,  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1894  by  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros,  in  1896  by 
Dr.  Campos  Salles,  and  in  1902  by  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves.  The 
present  incumbent.  Dr.  Nilo  Pe?anha,  succeeded  to  office  on  the  death 
of  President  Affonso  Penna,  in  June,  1909,  and  Marshal  Hermes 
DA  Fonseca,  the  newly  elected  Executive,  will  be  inaugurated  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1910. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  the  Government  is  a  federal  union  of  states,  republican,  and 
representative.  Brazil  is  thus  one  of  the  five  federated  republics  of 
the  American  Continent,  the  other  four  being  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Federal  Government  is  divided  into  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches,  the  former  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  63  members,  3  for 
each  State  and  3  for  the  federal  district,  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  the  Senate  is  renewed  by 
thirds  every  three  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  212  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  Senators  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  for  every  70,000  inhabitants,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabi¬ 
net  of  seven  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  the  following  departments: 
Finance;  Justice,  Interior,  and  Public  Instruction;  War;  Marine; 
Foreign  Affairs;  Communications  and  Public  Works;  and  Agriculture. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  are  electeil  for  a  term  of  four  years 
by  direct  vote,  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  their  own.  All  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  are  entitled 
to  vote.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  120,000  milreis,  equivalent 
to  $37,500  gold,  per  annum. 
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The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  national  supreme  court  and 
there  is  a  federal  judge  in  each  State.  The  former  court  is  composed 
of  15  justices,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  the  federal  judges  are  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  supreme  court.  All  of  these 
judges  hold  office  for  life. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Union  is  composed  of  20  States,  1  national  territory,  and  the 
federal  district.  The  States  are  entirely  autonomous  in  their  interior 
administration,  even  to  the  extent  of  levying  their  own  export  duties. 
The  Federal  Government  is  entitled  to  collect  import  duties,  and 
also  stamp  taxes,  postal  rates,  etc.  The  federal  district,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  is 
governed  by  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  prefect  is 
assisted  by  a  municipal  council,  elected  by  the  people. 

Following  are  the  States  with  their  respective  capitals: 


State  of —  Capital. 

Alagoas . Maceid. 

Amazonas . Mandos. 

Bahia . Sdo  Salvador. 

t'eard . Fortaleza. 

Espirito  Santo . Victoria. 

Goyaz . Goyaz. 

Maranhao . Maranhdo. 

Matto  Grosso . Cuyaba. 

Minas  Geraes . Bello  Horizonte. 

Pard . Belem. 

Parahyba  do  Norte . Parahyba. 

Parand . Curitiba. 

Pernambuco . Recife. 

Piauhy . Therezina . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte . Natal. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . Porto  Alegre. 

Rio  de  Janeiro . Nictheroy . 

Santa  Catharina . Florianopolis. 

Sdo  Paulo . Sdo  Paulo. 

Sergipe . Aracajd. 


Part  of  the  national  territory,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Acre  country, 
was  acquired  from  Bolivia  by  the  treaty  of  November  17,  1903,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

The  principal  cities,  with  their  estimated  population,  are:  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1,000,000;  Sao  Paulo,  400,000;  Sao  Salvador,  350,000;  Belem, 
200,000;  Recife,  150,000;  Porto  Alegre,  100,000;  CearA,  50,000; 
ManAos,  50,000.  The  other  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000  are :  Bello  Horizante,  Campinas,  CorumbA,  Curityba,  CuyabA, 
Florianopolis,  Macei6,  Ouro  Preto^,  Parahyba,  Petropolis,  SAo  Luiz, 
SAo  Paulo,  and  Victoria. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Brazilian  army  has  been  reorganized  in  accordance  with 
a  law  enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress  toward  the  end  of  1907 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  January  4,  1908.  The  strength 
and  organization  of  the  army  as  provided  by  this  law  is  as  follows : 
Fifteen  regiments  of  infantry  of  3  battalions  of  3  companies  each,  and 
12  battalions  of  chasseurs.  Each  battalion  possesses  a  machine-gun 
section  of  3  mitrailleuses.  The  cavalry  is  composed  of  9  regiments 
of  the  line  and  3  independent  regiments.  This  arm  of  the  service  also 
has  5  regiments  of  2  squadrons  each  for  divisional  cavalry,  and  12 
sections  of  scouts.  The  artillery  includes  5  regiments  of  field  artil¬ 
lery,  each  of  3  divisions  of  3  batteries;  5  howitzer  batteries;  3  divi¬ 
sions  of  horse  artillery  of  3  batteries  each;  and  two  divisions  of 
mountain  guns  of  3  batteries  each.  The  heavy  artillery  is  com¬ 
posed  of  3  regiments  of  6  batteries  each,  6  battalions  of  2  batteries 
each,  and  6  independent  batteries. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  regular  army,  which  varies  according 
to  the  budget  vote,  is  about  30,000,  including  2,626  commissioned 
officers.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  law  makes  every 
Brazilian  citizen  liable  to  military  service  from  his  twenty-first  to  the 
completion  of  his  forty-fourth  year,  the  war  strength  of  the  Republic 
probably  exceeds  300,000  men. 

The  Brazilian  navy  consists  of  31  vessels,  among  which  are  3  battle 
ships,  4  protected  cruisers  and  5  torpedo  gunboats.  The  1907  naval 
programme  provided  for  3  additional  battle  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type,  3  cruisers,  15  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  3  submarines,  and  2 
au.xiliary  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  1  battle  ship,  it  is  expected 
that  all  these  vessels  will  have  been  delivered  by  August,  1910.  The 
ships’  complements  will  absorb  7,730  men  when  this  programme  is 
carried  out. 

BRAZIL  IN  1909. 

The  Republic  during  the  year  was  among  those  which  recovered 
from  the  universal  commercial  depression  of  1907.  The  gain  over 
the  preceding  year  was  noticeable  in  all  directions.  While  in  1908 
the  foreign  trade  declined  below  that  of  1907,  in  1909  there  was 
a  remarkable  increase  of  exports,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  com¬ 
paring  this  factor  with  that  of  imports,  was  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Brazil.  This  increase  of  exports  indicates 
both  a  larger  productive  capacity  within  the  country,  and  a  greater 
facility  for  carrying  these  products  to  the  seaboard.  A  proof  of  the 
latter  is  the  increased  railway  mileage  of  591  kilometers  (366  miles), 
and  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government,  more  practically  applied 
this  year  than  ever  before,  to  connect  with  each  other  the  different 
sections  which  are  now  served  by  railroads. 
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Politically,  Brazil  has  had  a  year  of  peace  and  progress.  At  home 
preparations  for  the  election  of  the  President  were  made,  and  the 
people  manifested  a  hearty  interest  in  all  the  problems  of  national 
government  relating  thereto.  Abroad,  international  affairs  continued 
on  a  friendly  footing.  Of  the  23  arbitration  conventions  signed 
by  Brazil  up  to  the  present  time,  21  have  been  concluded  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1909.  The  countries  covered  are  Chile,  Argentina,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Great 
Britain,  Bolivia,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  China,  Salvador,  Switzerland, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Treaties  of  a  different  character 
were  signed  or  so  arranged  that  their  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Republic  was  also  represented  abroad  in  several  important  inter¬ 
national  congresses. 

In  matters  of  finance,  the  exchange  value  of  the  milreis  was  main¬ 
tained,  a  decided  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  nation.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  were  greater  than  the  revenues ;  but  while  the  national  debt  was 
increased  during  the  year,  much  of  this  increase  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  loan  is  simply  an  investment  in  the  national  impro.ve- 
ments,  such  as  increased  dock  facilities  and  new  railroads.  A  presi¬ 
dential  decree,  bearing  date  of  August  12,  1909,  reorganized  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Acre  Territory,  creating  two  more 
custom-houses,  three  fiscal  agencies,  and  five  fiscal  registries. 

Coffee  and  rubber  are  naturally  the  great  agricultural  products  of 
Brazil,  together  forming  over  82  per  cent  of  the  exports,  the  balance 
of  which  is  made  up  by  hides,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  This  does 
not,  however,  explain  the  full  agricultural  activity  of  the  Republic. 
Cotton  was  exported  in  a  larger  amount  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  native  cotton 
was  consumed  in  the  local  mills,  which  are  more  and  more  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  Brazilian  people.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  crops  is  being  encouraged.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
increased  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  Brazil  has 
hitherto  imported  both  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Imited  States  of 
America  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Flour  mills  have  already  been 
established,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  they  will  have  a  sufficient 
supply  from  their  own  contiguous  territory  to  meet  their  wants. 

Rice,  too,  is  becoming  a  very  important  crop  in  the  country,  and 
the  Government  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  its  cultivation. 

Registrations  of  immigrants  landing  in  Brazilian  ports  during  the 
year  1909  show  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of  85,410.  Southern 
Brazil  continues  to  draw  the  larger  portion  of  the  immigrants, 
over  92  per  cent  of  the  total  registrations  being  in  the  ports 
of  Santos  and  Rio  de  .Janeiro.  Practically  all  of  those  entering  at 
Santos  remain  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  entering  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  also  destined  for  that  State. 
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The  entrances  by  ports  were  as  follows:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  42,765; 
Santos,  36,014;  Para,  3,539;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  1,049;  Bahia,  843; 
Recife  (Pernambuco),  610;  Sao  Francisco  (State  of  Santa  Catharina), 
338;  Paranagua  (State  of  Parana),  114;  Florianopolis  (State  of 
Santa  Catharina),  65;  Itajahy  (Santa  Catharina),  45;  Victoria  (Espi- 
rito  Santo),  20;  and  Sao  Luis  (Maranhao),  16. 

Of  the  total  number  entering  Brazil,  23,895  immigrants  placed 
themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  the 
expense  of  which  they  were  housed  at  five  ports  of  entry,  sent  to 
various  colonies  and  installed  on  small  plots  of  land  in  the  same, 
mostly  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sfio  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes, 
and  Parana.  The  Federal  Government  paid  transportation  charges 
for  15,879  immigrants  who  traveled  in  coastwise  vessels,  14,520 
traveling  by  rail,  and  12,179  who  were  transported  from  railway 
stations  or  ports  by  wagon  to  the  various  colonies.  All  arrivals 
with  families  and  with  bona  fide  intentions  of  taking  up  agricultural 
pursuits  were  located  on  lands  in  colonies  either  by  the  different 
States  or  by  the  Federal  Government 

TJie  Brazilian  Congress  has  under  consideration  certain  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  desirable  immigration  in  the  Republic,  as 
embodied  in  a  project  of  law  recently  submitted. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  the  message  of  President  Pe^anha,  transmitted  to 
the  National  Congress  on  May  3,  1910,  the  governmental  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  1909  were  86,724,376$450®  gold  and 
357,001,087$521  paper. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  were  1 02,589, 158$246  gold  and 
367,843,599$317  paper. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  as  follows: 


tiold.  1 

Paper. 

86,724,3701450 

290,031,9341227 

48,886,1533294 

18,083,0003000 

357,001,0873521 

Extraordinary' receipts,  conversion  of  140,035S1U8  gold  Into  paper . 

86,724,3763450 

The  total  expenditures  were: 


1 

1 

Gold. 

Paper. 

74,449,1023088 

28,140,0563158 

365,869,9843317 

1,973,6153000 

102,589,1583246 

367,843,5993317 

»  The  unit  u(  value  in  Brazil  is  the  milreis  (1,(KI0  reis),  designated  thus;  ItOUO.  Multiples  of  this  unit 
are  expressed  with  the  same  sign.  A  milreis,  gold,  at  par  equals  S4.0  cents  United  States  gold;  a  milreis> 
paper,  although  subject  to  fluctuation,  has  an  average  exchange  value  of  33  cents. 
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The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  were  97,909,636$136  gold  and 
286,520,500$  paper. 

Estimating  the  gold  milreis  at  55  cents  and  the  paper  milreis  at  33 
cents.  United  States  gold,  the  gross  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  would  be  $165,508,765.83  and  $177,812,424.81,  respectively. 

The  budget  for  1910,  as  published,  estimates  ordinary  receipts  at 
84,910,529$  gold  and  299,558,400$  paper.  Extraordinary  receipts 
to  be  applied  to  special  funds  are  estimated  at  19,463,333$  gold  and 
13,560,000$  paper. 

The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  £78,320,078  and  Fr.  240,000,000  and 


is  composed  of’the  following  obligations: 

Bonds  of  1883 .  £3,267,000 

Bonds  of  1888 .  4,757,000 

Bonds  of  1889 . 4  percent..  18,300,300 

Bonds  of  1895 . 5  per  cent..  7,291,600 

Bonds  of  1898 . do _  8,613,718 

Bonds  of  1901 . 4  per  cent. .  14, 202, 560 

Bonds  of  1905 . 5  per  cent..  8,370,300 

Bonds  of  1908 . do _  3,517,600 

Bonds  of  1910 . 4  per  cent. .  10, 000, 000 


78,  320, 078 

Loan  for  the  construction  of  the  Itapura  to  Curumba  Railway. . .  francs. .  100, 000, 000 

Loan  for  the  construction  of  the  Goyaz  Railw  ay . do _  100, 000, 000 

Loan  for  the  Pernambuco  Port  Works . do _  40, 000, 000 


Total .  240,000,000 


On  January  3,  1910,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  author¬ 
izing  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  resume  during  the  present  year 
payments  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt.  Tliis  anticipates  by 
eighteen  months  the  time  specified  in  the  funding  loan  agreement 
for  the  resumption  of  payments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  foreign  bondholders  in  June,  1898,  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  foreign  debt  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  or  until  June,  1911. 

The  total  internal  debt  registered  is  546,476,600$  paper,  to  which 
should  be  added  18,083,000$  on  account  of  the  decree  of  February 
7,  1909,  representing  railway  construction  of  the  Madeira-Mamor6 
Railway,  making  a  total  of  564,559,600$.  From  this  should  be 
deducted  26,548,000$,  which  represents  the  redemption  of  certifi¬ 
cates  on  account  of  the  loan  of  1897.  Making  this  deduction,  the 
internal  debt  stands  at  538,011,600$. 

On  December  31,  1908,  there  was  in  circulation  paper  money  to  the 
amount  of  634,682,852$.  On  the  same  date  in  1909  the  amount  was 
628,452,732$.  This  circulation  has  been  further  reduced  in  the 
year  1910,  so  that  at  the  end  of  March  it  stood  at  627,075,261$500. 
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A  decree  issued  on  December  16,  1909,  authorizes  the  issue  of 
internal  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually,  to 
the  amount  of  1,805,371$212  in  payment  of  claims  awarded  to 
Bolivia  by  the  Claims  Commission  created  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  November  17,  1903. 

COMMERCE. 


The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  very  complete  report  of 
American  Vice-C’onsul-GeneralJosEPH  J.  Slechta  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  supply  the  main  details  of  commerce  for  the  year  1909; 

The  total  value  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year-  amounted  to 
$488,02 1,954  Uni  ted  States  gold,  as  compared  with  $388,286,447  in  1908 
and  $459,316,820  in  1907.  The  losses  suffered  by  Brazilian  trade  in 
1908  were  thus  more  than  regained,  thanks  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  country’s  exports,  to  which  the  general  increase  is  mainly  due. 
The  value  of  imports  was  $179,690,125  and  of  exports  $308,331,829. 
The  figures  for  1908  were:  Imports,  $173,017,849;  exports, 
$215,226,136.  The  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  was  $6,672,276, 
about  4  per  cent,  and  of  exports  $93,105,693,  about  44  per  cent. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  1909,  or  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
amounted  to  $129,641,704;  in  1908  it  was  $42,019,769,  and  in  1907, 
$66,199,080. 

The  imports  for  the  two  years,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as 
follows ; 


United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

United  States... 

France . 

Argentina . 

Portugal . 

Belgium . 

Uruguay . 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungary 
Newfoundland. . 

Switzerland . 

Holland . 

Spain . 

Norway . 

Canada . 

Miscellaneous.... 

Total . 


Country. 


1 

1908.  i 

1 

1909. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

$49,845,953 

$48,241,287 

03.2 

25,699,036  ' 

28,007,001 

»5.1 

20,954,352 

22,265,534 

66.2 

15,595,251 

;  18,610,398 

619.0 

17,531,222 

1  17,922,587 

62.1 

8,952,346 

9,994,615 

611.7 

8,077,520 

7,280,007 

09.8 

5,337,724 

6,294,057 

618.0 

5,872,446 

5,236,557 

o9.0 

2,770,351 

2,365,825 

O15.0 

2,470,363 

2,008,641 

O19.0 

1,704,493 

1,963, 166 

615.0 

940,295 

1,748,977 

686.0 

1,590,382 

1,522,001 

O4.0 

1,510,047 

1,504,933 

(“) 

1,137,612 

953,523 

O16.0 

3,030,256 

3,771,013 

O19.0 

173,017,849 

1  179,690.125 

63.8 

a  Decrease. 


t  Increase. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  increases  in  the  imports  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  States,  France,  Argentina,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  Uruguay.  There  were  decreases  in  the  trade  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Nor¬ 
way,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  The  greatest  actual  increase  was 
in  the  imports  from  France ;  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in 
the  imports  from  Holland.  The  greatest  actual  decrease  was  in  the 


imports  from  the  Ihiited  Kingdom,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  Newfoundland. 

In  the  following  table  giving  the  imports  for  1909,  divided  into  four 
general  classes  of  merchandise.  Class  I  comprises  live  animal  products; 
Class  II  comprises  raw  materials  and  products  intended  for  use  in  the 
arts  and  industries;  Class  III  includes  all  manufactured  products;  and 
Class  IV  all  products  intended  for  food  purposes. 


Country. 


Class  I. 


Class  IV. 


Germany . 

Argentina . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium . 

United  States.... 

Franee . 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain . 

Holland . 

Portugal . 

Italy . 

Switzerland . 

Norway . 

Uruguay . 

Canada . 

Miscellaneous.... 

Total . 


For  the  year  1908  the  totals  in  the  classes  were:  Class  I,  $863,868 
Class  II,  $33,062,963;  Class  III,  $91,054,980;  and  Class  IV,  $48,036,027. 

The  imports  in  classes  for  the  two  years,  particularized  by  articles, 
were  as  follows: 

Class  1. — Animals,  birds,  etc. 


Class  II. — Raw  materials,  etc. 


Cotton,  yarn,  thread . 

Lead . 

Copper . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Jute  and  hemp . 

Wool . 

Flax . 

Lumber . 

Materials  for  perfumes  and  paints . 

Linseed  oil . 

Turpentine . 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Straw  fiber . 

Plants  and  seeds . 

Stone,  earth,  and  minerals . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Vegetable  gums,  etc . 

Under  lumber  was  imported;  Pine . 

Under  stone,  earth,  etc.,  were  imported: 

Asphalt . 

Coal . 

Under  vegetable  gums,  etc.,  were  imported: 

Oils  (Illuminating) . 

Pitch  tar . 


1908. 

1909. 

Live  animal  products . 

1863,868 

81,393,077 
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Class  III. — Manufactured  goods. 

1908. 

1909. 

Cotton  manufactures . 

$13,468,676 

$12, 479, 495 

Arms  and  munitions . 

1,468,802 

5, 764, 458 

Carriages  and  vehicles . 

2,619,069 

2.767,500 

Lead,  line,  and  manufactures . 

265,670 

231,076 

Copper  add  manufactures . 

1,684,690 

1,778,293 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

18,963,633 

19,387,837 

Musical  instruments . 

759,302 

785,647 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments . 

S-W,  447 

379, 176 

I’hjrsicians’  and  scientific  instruments . 

353,196 

307,746 

Manufactures  of  wool . 

2,907,073 

2,472,616 

Manufactures  of  flax . 

1,128,839 

1,206,064 

Manufoctures  of  jute  and  hemp . 

315,458 

195,482 

Manufactures  of  porcelain . 

2,614,439 

2,532,266 

Machinery,  etc . i 

16,339,605 

17,132,316 

Manufactures  of  wood . 1 

1,177,475 

934,268 

Manufactures  of  ivory  and  pearl . 1 

110,510 

91,103 

Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum . | 

337,386 

350,220 

Manufactures  of  fibers . ' 

198,341 

366,862 

Manufactures  of  paper . 

4.451,961 

3,953,983 

Manufactures  of  stone,  earth ,  etc . ^ 

1,249,943 

1,073,360 

Manufactures  of  hides  and  leather . 

733,  .540 

744,751 

Perfumes,  inks,  paints,  etc . 

1,307,502 

1,643,488 

Chemical  products  and  phannaeeutical  supplies . 

3,745.947 

4,256,058 

Manufactures  of  silk . 

1,187,721 

870, 120 

Miscellaneous  manufactures . 

13,021,355 

13,725,622 

Under  cotton  manufactures  were  imported: 

White  cloth . 

1,442,715 

1,243,605 

Unbleached . 

119,491 

42,745 

Prints . 

1,. 531, 649 

1,372,529 

Dyed  goods . 

2,654,254 

2,426,802 

Not  specified . 

4,035,873 

3,583.419 

Manufactures  not  specified . 

Under  carriages  and  vehicles  wer»‘  imported; 

Automobiles . 

1,941,465 

1,820,925 

551,682 

539, 193 

Railroad  and  street  cars . 

1,771,375 

1,974,306 

Under  iron  and  steel  manufactures  were  imported: 

Wire . 

1,677,926 

1,774,776 

721,292 

Cutlery . 

666,742 

Axles,  etc . 

1,217,077 

2,936,415 

885,076 

Building  hardware . 

2,527,855 

'  Rails,  etc . 

4,724,061 

7,077,896 

Under  musical  instruments  were  importcii:  Pianos . 

351,725 

359.460 

Under  manufactures  of  jute  and  hemp  were  imported:  Roite . 

1  143,232 

41,112 

Under  machinery,  etc.,  were  imported: 

Electrical . 

3,197,438 

2,356,846 

Miscellaneous  hardware . 

1,997,040 

1,692,604 

Scales . 

1  85,777 

75,813 

Pumps . 

203,234 

181,985 

Locomotives . 

1  1,758,415 

2,016,490 

Motors,  etc . 

808, 126 

743,875 

Sewing  machines . 

1,019,838 

933,184 

Typewriters . 

Industrial  machinery . 

130,613 

195, 101 

2,662, 135 

3,117,823 

Agriculturai  machinery . 

537,373 

404. 151 

Under  manufactures  of  wood  were  imported:  Furniture . 

631,244 

374,994 

'  Under  manufactures  of  hides  and  leather  were  Imported:  Shoes,  etc . 

1  251,747 

238,934 

Under  perfumes,  paints,  etc.,  were  Imported:  Prepared  paints . 

!  326,355 

407, 100 

Under  miscelianeous  manufactures  were  imported: 

Ciocks . 

1  141.273 

114,550 

Watches . 

1  225,032 

241,514 

Gasoline . 

1  Ui8,523 

172,302 

Kerosene . 

1  3,605.095 
j  433,570 

3,681,209 

532,931 

Manufactures  of  rubber . 

Lubricating  oils . 

747,770 

j  816,80(» 

1 

Class  IV. — Food  products. 

!  1908. 

1909. 

Codfish . 

1 

14,541,354 

$4,079,400 

Lard . 

512, 410 

197,032 

Flour . 

9,041,481 

9,269,847 

Condensed  milk . 

7.53,858 

952,857 

Bacon . 

227,330 

245,989 

Forage,  etc . 

570,324 

565.611 

- 
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Class  V. — Money  and  specie  {not  included  in  above  totals). 


1908. 

1909. 

Total.. 

. '  $090,950 

$42,700,221 

Tlie  imports  for  the  year  1909,  by  ports  of  entry  and  by  class, 
were  as  follows: 


Port. 

Class  I.  ] 

Class  11. 

Class  111.  i 

Class  1\'. 

Total. 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

$262,741 

1 

115,037,492 

$37,516,478 

$14,808,480 

$67,625. 191 

Santos . 1 

217,756 

6,706,930 

15,988,100 

11,680,178 

34.592,964 

Para . 

27,457 

1,966,707 

7,511,823 

5,358,286 

14,864,273 

Bahia . ' 

2,413 

1,499,300 

4,282,025 

2,971,100  , 

8,754,838 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

11,253 

1,033,929 

3,856.515 

1,070,844 

6,0^2,541 

Recife . 

4,199 

2,026,944 

5,838.724 

4,892,752  I 

1  12,762,619 

Manaos . 

1,299  1 

1,066,482 

5,063,147 

3,039,885  1 

1  9,170,833 

Porto  Aiegre . 

11,010 

824,342 

3,875,255 

1,340,703 

6,051,310 

Maranhao . 

2,232  ’ 

1  419,387 

1,249,195 

414,017 

2,084,831 

Paranagua . 

1,354 

289,822 

1,278,660 

358,592  ^ 

1,928,428 

Fortaieza . 

3,020 

267,669 

1,275,524 

514,102  i 

2,060,315 

230,492 

208,053 

903.155 

856,886 
454,235  j 

1,990,533 

1,997,623 

Corumba . 

550 

1,334,785 

620,422 

Florianapolis . 

1,610 

184,607 

303,950 

1,110.589 

Peiotas . 

3,635 

181,321 

751,282 

414,246 

1,350.484 

61,881 
92. 180 

236,286 

458.395 

115,855 

265,080 

414,022 

Cabedello . I 

286 

815,941 

47,564 

431,560 

467,880 

139,506 

94,030 

618,630 
604. 161 

Natal . 

40 

42.211 

Cuyaba . 

7,746 

962,595 

14,616 

983,057 

Total  of  16  ports . 

550,355 

32,245,0.59 

93,901.806 

49,107,347 

175,805.0t« 

Miscellaneous  ports . ; 

842,222 

328.543 

1,771,977 

942.316 

3,885.058 

Total . 

1,393,077 

32,573,602 

95,673,783 

50.0-49.*i<i3 

1 

179.090.125 

1 

The  exports  for  the  two  years,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

United  States . 

$86,325,546 

$123,817,298 

<•43.5 

United  Kingdom . 

31,793,691 

49,832, 180 

<•59 

Germany . 

33,954,673 

48, 130,450 

<•41.8 

France . 

16,459,949 

26,514,120 

<•61.3 

Holland . 

9,901,775 

14,390, 172 

0  45.5 

Austria-Hungary . j 

7,711,370 

10,261,295 

<•.33 

.\rgentina . 1 

9,043,998 

4,744,696 

10,229,459 

6,492,082 

i  0  13 

0  37 

Uruguay . 

3,927,402 

5,203,043 

032.5 

Italy . 

2.4»i2,148 

2,651,878  1 

07.3 

1,071,681 

1,062,270 

6.8 

Portugal . 

947,526 

905,968 

6  4.4 

Other  countries . 

6,891.681 

8,841,614 

0  28 

Total . 

215,266, 136 

308,331,829 

0  43.3 

o Increase. 


i>  Decrease. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  increases  in  exports  to  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  named,  except  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  largest  actual  increase 
was  in  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  largest  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  was  in  exports  to  France. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  for  the  year  1909: 


.\rticle. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

16,880,696  bags . 

1161,922,682 

91,578,388 

8,812,660 

8,025,333 

7,739,870 

6,443,681 

4,709,492 

3,247,504 

2,861,662 

2.252,898 

1,730,311 

1,493,712 

1,230,638 

1,210,572 

711,401 

708,092 

288,212 

Hides . 

4,323  kilos . 

301,967,108 

3,364,721 

308,331,829 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  each  of  the 
exported  articles  given  in  the  above  table  by  port  of  departure  and 
by  country  of  destination: 


Port  of  origin. 


HIDES. 


Manaos . 

Para . 

Fortaleza . 

Cabedello . 

Pernambuco . 

Bahia . 

Victoria . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Santos . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Porto  Alegre . 

Miscellaneous . . 

Total . . 

SKINS. 


Para . 

Fortaleza . 

Cabedello . 

Recife . 

Bahia . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

MANGANESE. 


Bahia . 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Total. 

GOLD  IN  BARS  (KILOS). 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Miscellaneous.. 


Total. 


Metric 

tons. 

Value. 

274 

$45,593 

768 

120,883 

1,121 

355,098 

285 

107,352 

220 

69,105 

3,363 

952, 123 

13 

3,517 

6,376 

1,083,217 

461 

80,967 

10,200 

2,318,713 

3,123 

996,546 

9,580 

2,679,546 

35,784 

8,812,660 

63 

40,310 

1,260 

1,587,540 

390 

522,193 

504 

721,207 

939 

1,048,305 

741 

789,937 

3,897 

4,709,492 

20,000 

143,492 

221,000 

1,586,819 

241,000 

1,730,311 

4,319 

2,250,717 

4 

2,181 

4,323 

2,252,898 

Country  of  destination. 


Germany . 

Argentina . 

Austria-H  ungary 

Belgium . 

United  States... 

France . 

Great  Britain . . . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

Uruguay . 

Other  countries. 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

United  States... 

France . 

Great  Britain... 
Other  countries. 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

United  States... 

France . 

Great  Britain... 

Holland . 

Other  countries. 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 


Metric 

tons. 

Value. 

13,347 

$3,516,293 

47 

16,903 

105 

33,813 

583 

182,137 

1,100 

386,936 

7,792 

1,560,035 

513 

157,948 

382 

131,587 

953 

324,579 

1,051 

350,070 

9,911 

2,153,459 

35,784 

8,812,660 

102 

132,266 

103 

145,881 

2,681 

3,216,006 

523 

679,543 

446  1 

513,225 

42  1 

3,897 

4,709,492 

10,000  ! 

68,347 

53,000  ; 

380,841 

36,000  ; 

258,159 

32,000  j 

230,590 

69,000  j 

496,354 

9,000  1 

66,943 

32,000 

229,077 

241,000  1 

1,730,311 

4 

2, 102 

38 

19,982 

4,281 

2,230,814 

4,323 

2,252,868 
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Port  of  origin. 


MONAZITE  SAND. 

Bahia . 

Victoria . 

Rio’de  Janeiro . 


Total . 

PKECIOUS  STONES,  ETC. 

Bahia . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 


Total . 

COTTON. 

Para . 

Fortaleza . 

Cabedello . 

Recife . 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . . 

Santos . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total . 

SUOAB. 

Cabedello . 

Recife . 

Bahia . 

Rio  de  Janeiro.... 
Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

RUBBER. 

Manaos . 

Para . 

Fortaleza . 

Pernambuco . 

Bahia . 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . . 

Santos . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

CACAO. 

Manaos . 

Para . 

Bahia . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total . 

COITEE  (BAGS). 

Bahia . 

Victoria . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Santos . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total. 


1 

Metric 

tons. 

Value. 

1,999 

S212.957 

698 

77,667 

3,765 

417,4ti8 

6,462 

708,092 

221,896 

66; 316 

288,212 

1 

425 

250 

72,433 

2,586 

714,399 

4,685 

1,374,333 

17 

2,277 

7 

2,414 

695,995 

9,969 

2,861,662 

593 

20,246 

48,295 

2,289,456 

2,727 

129,974 

1,882 

15,986 

676,796 

68,483 

3,247,504 

17,181 

44,857, 102 

17,244 

38,881.46)8 

1,036 

1,559,637 

79 

55,  ,383 

1,722 

2,673,022 

102 

1.33,889 

41 

51,618 

1,622 

3,366,26)9 

39,027 

91,578.388 

197 

47,839 

3,783 

859,438 

28,864 

■iWi'iriiliVil 

974 

226,222 

33,818 

7,739,870 

148,323 

1,286,156 

299,495 

2,651,727 

2,967,843 

27,650,578 

13,453,104 

130,213,761 

11,931 

120,460 

16,880,696 

161.922.682 

Country  of  destination. 


Metric 

tons. 


Value. 


5,542 

1 

$000,200 

130 

501 

55,790 

43,743 

398 

6,462 

708,092 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 


36,434 

303 

37.529 

101,216 

112,730 


288,212 


Germany . 

Argentina . 

Belgium . 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 


.Argentina . 

United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Uruguay . 

Other  countries. 


13 

3,245 

17 

2,277 

242 

64,933 

74 

20,976 

8,283 

2,387,069 

41 

14,077 

7 

1,800 

1,292 

367,285 

9,96)9 

2,861,6)6)2 

10,918 

614,454 

6,022 

331,6)28 

51,02(i 

2,259,824 

346 

31,012 

171 

610, 586 

68,483 

3.247,504 

Germany . 

Argentina . 

Belgium . 

United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Portugal . 

Itruguay . 


994 

2,032,435 

2 

2,510 

103 

245,284 

20,239 

48,492,072 

2,482 

5,444,029 

14,460 

33,221,102 

6)43 

747 

2,140,313 

39,027 

91,578,388 

Germany . 

Argentina . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium . 

United  States.... 

France . 

Great  Britain.... 

Holland . 

Italy . 

Other  countries. . 


8,346 

1,899,200 

714 

170,804 

549 

125,593 

225 

51,9.39 

7,682 

1,754,865 

8,650 

1,977,367 

5,666 

1,302,586 

1,546 

357,222 

275 

62,265 

165 

38,029 

33,818 

7,739,870 

Germany . 

Argentina . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium . 

United  States... 

France . 

Great  Britain... 

Spain . 

Imlland . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

Uruguay . 

Other  countries. . 


3,286,547 

270,117 

1,056,578 

535,083 

7,053,985 

1,673,738 

540,161 

108,122 

1,443,940 

249,826 


09,001 

618,615 


31,506,581 

2,610,775 

10,087,662 

5,107,345 

67,766,720 

16,026,001 

5,258,844 

1,048,022 

13,947,426 

2,385,024 

43,236 

374,473 

5,760,573 


16,880,696 


161,922,082 
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Port  ot  origin. 

Metric 

tons. 

V’alue. 

Country  of  destination. 

Metric 

tons. 

Value. 

CARNAUBA  WAX. 

■ 

994 

$370,490 

1,729 

1 

$698,535 

Recife . 

1,102 

501 ; 351 

703 

133 

56,113 

783 

317,739 

753 

302,684 

401 

162',  754 

France . 

65 

24,366 

1 

Portugai . 

63 

26,406 

Uruguay . 

135 

3,042 

1,230,638 

3,042 

1,230,638 

COTTON  SEED. 

Cabedello . 

12,300 

261,674 

France . 

1,487 

31,584 

Recife . 

13,819 

296,934 

Great  Britain . 

32, 102 

679,257 

Misceilaneous . 

..:  7,696 

152,793 

Other  countries . 

26 

560 

Total . 

33,615 

711,401 

33,615 

711,401 

CHESTNUTS. 

1 

1 

782,094 

151,529 

403^530 

860,245 

308,088 

48^806 

Other  countries . 

132 

1,493,712 

1,493,712 

BRAN. 

Recife . 

3,091 

105,572 

Germany . 

.33,018 

1,042,873 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

20,742 

(B2,477 

United  Kingdom . 

4,915 

160,616 

Santos . 

13,203 

414,241 

Other  countries . 

225 

7,083 

Miscellaneous . 

1,122 

38,282 

38,158 

1,210,572 

38, 158 

1.210,572 

TOBACCO. 

Bahia . 

27,458 

6, 129.239 

Germany . 

27,1,38 

5,904,946 

Porto  Alegre . 

1,894 

229,951 

Argentina . 

1.963 

396,305 

430 

84,491 

507 

99,927 

Other  countries . 

174 

42,503 

29,782 

6,44.3,681 

29.782 

6,443,681 

YERBA-MATE. 

1 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

9 

1,350 

Germany . 

14 

1,923 

Santos . 

13 

1,899 

Argentina . 

43, 161 

5,802,611 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

25 

2,446 

Uruguay . 

11.877 

1,708.798 

Porto  -Alebre . 

8.972 

759,007 

Other  countries . 

2,965 

512,001 

Miscellaneous . 

48.998 

7,260,631 

Total . 

..!  58.017 

8,025,333 

58,017 

8,(t25,333 

Tlie  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  export  trade  for  the 
year  1909  by  ports  of  departure: 


Santos . 

Manaos . 

Para . . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Bahia . 

Recife  (Pernambuco) 

Fortaleza . 

Victoria . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul... 

Corumba . 

Porto  Alefjre . 

Pelotas . 

Maceio . 


$130, 

943, 

928 

45, 

750, 

081 

40, 

431, 

527 

M, 

630, 

104 

19, 

842, 

983 

5, 

712, 

092 

3, 

976, 

537 

2 

755, 

137 

2 

621, 

379 

2, 

552, 

441 

2, 

230, 

956 

1, 

991, 

343 

1, 

522, 

915 

NOTf.- 
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lENTlNA 


POKTUGAL 

BELGIUM 


URUGUAY 


ITALY 


SWITE- 

tS-LAXP 

HOLLAND 


IMKlRTS 

>n9,690.1tS 


NORWAY 


CANADA 


1909 

1906 


1909 

1900 


BXI^LAKATIOH 


GERMANY 


FRANCE 


HOLLAND 


EXPORTS 

BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATIOK 


AUSTRIA  I 
HOKARY 

arcktiina! 


URUGUAY 


ITALY 


SPAIN 


PORTUGAL 


AITICIES 
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Maranhao .  $490,  504 

Florianapolisi .  283,  729 

All  others .  12, 5d6, 173 

Total  exports .  308, 331,  829 


INDUSTKIES. 

Brazil  has  rich  mineral  deposits  which,  with  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  systems  of  the  country,  thus  affording  an  outlet  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  and  to  the  seaboard,  wdll  no  doubt  in  the  near  future 
be  much  better  exploited  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Gold, 
diamonds,  manganese,  and  monazite  are  found  in  paying  quantities 
and  are  already  among  the  most  stable  and  substantial  exports  of 
the  country. 

The  State  of  Bahia,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Brazilian  States  in  min¬ 
eral  deposits,  is  desirous  of  stimulating  the  promotion  of  mining.  In 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  for  this  industry  the  state  government 
makes  liberal  provision  for  the  rights  of  landowners,  but  at  the  same 
time  provides  the  necessary  impetus  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  property  either  by  the  holders  or  possible 
lessees. 

The  coal  formations  of  the  country,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
known  for  over  half  a  century,  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  geolo¬ 
gists  of  repute  from  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
carboniferous  vein  extends  from  the  south  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
to  Kio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  beds  dip  to  the  south  and  the  coal  seams 
increase  in  thickness  in  that  direction.  Tried  on  the  railroads,  Bra¬ 
zilian  coal  has  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  an  analysis  made  in  the 
United  States  giving  the  following  results:  Moisture,  2.62;  volatile 
matter,  29.54;  ash,  29.22;  sulphur,  11.08;  phosphorus,  0.012;  fixed 
carbon,  38.62.  The  analysis  made  in  1906  in  the  Escola  de  Minas 
gave  hygrometric  moisture,  7.7 ;  volatile  matter,  32;  ash,  8.5;  equiva¬ 
lent  carbon,  51.8;  and  calorific  power,  5,400  calories. 

A  very  rich  deposit  of  surface  gold  was  recently  discovered  at  a 
point  called  Olho  de  Agua,  8  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Montes 
(daros,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Minas,  Brazil.  Gold  to 
the  value  of  about  $150,000  has  been  secured  in  flakes  varying  from 
100  to  720  grams  each.  One  of  the  latter,  owing  to  its  unusual 
weight,  was  exhibited  in  the  National  Exposition  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
Discoveries  were  also  reported  of  bismuth  in  Campo  Alegre  and 
diamonds  in  Abbadia  dos  Dourados.  A  clear  white  stone  weighing 
4i  carats  was  found,  as  well  as  a  ruby  weighing  one-half  carat. 

The  most  important  placer  is  the  basin  of  gold-bearing  gravel  below 
Guanay,  reached  by  descending  the  Beni  or  Kaka  River.  This  placer 
has  been  exploited  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Incahuara  basin, 
on  the  Beni  River,  and  the  gold-bearing  gravel  found  on  the  banka 
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of  the  Inambari  River  are  also  rich  deposits,  the  gold  being  obtained 
from  a  black  sand.  Samples  assayed  ran  over  80  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  mercury  mine  recently  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  few  countries  pos¬ 
sessing  mines  of  this  useful  metal. 

Agriculture  still  holds  first  place  among  the  industries  of  the 
country.  Coffee,  the  principal  crop,  is  grown  in  the  southern  States 
of  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  and  Sao  Paulo, 
which  furnish  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  production.  Other 
crops  include  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  hay,  cereals,  beans,  roots, 
and  tubers  of  all  kinds,  cotton  of  the  best  quality,  matte,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Rice  culture  is  now  reaching  an  extraordinary  stage  of 
development,  the  importation  of  this  article,  which  a  few  years  ago 
amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000  bags,  having  now  stopped  almost 
entirely.  Market  vegetables  and  fruits  of  unsuqiassed  flavor  in  great 
abundance  may  be  counted  among  the  exports  of  the  future.  Cabinet 
and  dye  woods  abound  in  the  Amazon  forests,  while. large  areas  of 
rubber  trees  furnish  a  product  that  is  shipped  in  enormous  quantities 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  1902,  no  coffee  trees  have  been  planted  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  as  it 
takes  from  four  to  six  years  for  coffee  to  bear,  the  only  elements  of 
production  are  the  trees  in  existence,  almost  all  of  which  are  in 
bearing  at  present.  The  last  trees  planted  will  be  at  their  best  and 
full  bearing  in  the  course  of  the  current  quadrennium,  while  the 
influence  of  replanting  exhausted  areas,  as  well  as  of  the  intensive 
cultivation  lately  followed,  will  also  reach  its  climax  tluring  this 
period.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  average  production  during  the  years  1909-1912  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  quadrennium,  plus  5  per  cent  increase  from 
freshly  bearing  trees,  or  in  all  about  10,000,000  bags  per  annum. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  world’s  consumption  of  coffee  was  between 
9,000,000  and  10,000,000  bags,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to 
13,000,000.  At  this  rate,  at  the  close  of  1912  current  consumption 
should  reach  19,000,000  bags,  especially  if  the  official  propaganda 
should  be  as  effective  as  is  expected. 

Recognizing  the  preeminence  of  the  rubber  industry  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  inaugurate  local  industrial  application  of  the  raw 
material,  and  in  support  of  this  purpose  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
National  Congress  exempting  from  import  duties  for  a  term  of  three 
years  all  material  and  machinery  required  for  the  establishment  of 
rubber  factories. 

Sugar  growing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  country.  It 
is  carried  on  in  three  distinct  zones,  of  which  the  northern,  with  the 
State  of  Pernambuco  as  its  center,  is  the  most  important.  This  State 
produces  about  half  of  the  total  yield  and  has  47  central  sugar  mills. 
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with  1,500  plantations,  and  a  total  production  of  156,000  tons.  The 
estimated  output  for  1909-10  is  placed  at  240,000  tons.  By  a  decree 
of  March  27,  1908,  the  duty  on  sugar  of  all  kinds  originating  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  pay  any  bounty  on  that  article  was  increased  by 
the  Government  from  $0,077  to  $0,154  per  2.2  pounds. 

The  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  has  added  the  Republic  to  the  list 
of  countries  considered  as  according  bounties  on  production  or 
exportation  of  sugar. 

Tobacco,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Brazil,  has  since 
1902  suffered  a  considerable  decline  in  the  quantity  exported,  although 
more  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Republic  than  ever  before.  Most  of  the 
Brazilian  tobacco  exported  goes  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and 
a  small  quantity  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  At 
present  Bahia  is  the  principal  tobacco-producing  State  of  Brazil,  the 
crop  of  that  State  in  1908-9  having  amounted  to  500,000  bales  of  7 
kilos  each,  as  compared  with  200,000  bales  in  1907-8. 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  Republic,  which,  more  or  less,  has 
been  taking  the  place  of  the  large  imports  during  the  last  half  decade, 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  protective  tariff.  The  record  of 
decreased  im})orts  is  measured  almost  exactly  by  the  record  of  the 
increased  customs  duties  on  the  grain.  While  importations  of  rice  in 

1907  were  about  one-fifth  of  those  six  years  ago,  the  importations  of 

1908  amounted  to  only  one-ninth  of  the  average  for  the  six  previous 
years. 

In  a  general  way,  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  this  change 
represents  the  development  of  rice  production  in  Brazil.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  recent  revival  of  rice  growing  in  the  country  has 
been  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  Santa 
Catharina,  Parana,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  imports  of  rice  in 
the  northern  ports,  except  where  they  are  affected  by  the  very  high 
price  of  the  food  to  consumers,  continuing  at  about  the  old  figures. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  rice  production  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  One  is  that  of  the  modern  culture  of  the  grain  at 
two  points  in  Sao  Paulo  and  at  one  or  two  places  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  from  the 
United  States;  and  the  other  is  the  old-time  native  system  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  embraces  practically  all  of  the  real  rice  production 
of  the  country.  The  methods  of  the  former  are  simply  those  of  the 
best  type  in  the  United  States,  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Government  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  silk,  and  the  national  budget  contains  provisions  for 
bounties,  not  only  to  producers  of  cocoons,  but  to  persons  estab¬ 
lishing  silk  factories  under  prescribed  conditions.  The  irregular  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  silkworm,  which  has  continued  in  Brazil  for  many 
5'ears,  has  given  promise  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  industry 
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in  the  country  might  be  profitable.  Several  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  especially  those  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo,  have  given 
notable  support  to  the  movement.  The  Government  pays  1  milreis 
(about  30  cents)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  to  the  producers  of  cocoons 
who  present  their  claims  therefor,  also  premiums  of  $600,  $300, 
and  $150  for  fields  of  not  less  than  2,000  trees  of  mulberry  which  best 
meet  requirements.  A  premium  of  $15,000  was  also  offered  to  the 
first  silk  weaving  factories  of  certain  grade  using  Brazilian  silk  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  manufacture. 

A  legislative  decree  dated  December  31,  1908,  authorized  the 
President  to  grant  an  annual  bounty  of  15  contos  ($4,500)  to  agri¬ 
cultural  syndicates  which  shall  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
in  the  Republic.  This  bounty  is  offered  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
will  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments.  To  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
this  law,  the  company  must  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Brazil,  and 
must  cultivate  an  area  of  over  200  hectares  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  of  proved  ability.  A  bounty  of  equal  amount  is  offered  for  the 
erection  of  flour  mills  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  11,356  bushels 
of  wheat.  To  five  or  more  companies  which  shall  jointly  establish 
experiment  stations  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  entomology  and 
agricultural  chemistry  a  bounty  of  20  contos  ($6,000)  is  to  be  granted. 
To  stimulate  the  trade  in  mandioca  flour,  a  state  government  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  of  $300,  $180,  and  $120  for  the  best  5  tons  or  more  of  this 
article  delivered  in  the  European  market  within  a  specified  time. 

The  total  area  under  cacao  cultivation  is  estimated  at  about  40,000 
acres,  with  10,000,000  trees  in  bearing.  From  the  State  of  Bahia 
comes  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  cacao  jiroduced  in  Brazil,  whose  export¬ 
able  surplus  in  1908  amounted  to  nearly  70,000,000  pounds,  or  over 
one-fifth  of  the  world’s  supply.  For  1909  it  was  estimated  that  this 
total  would  be  exceeded  by  at  least  2,000,000  pounds.  The  average 
yield  of  each  tree  in  its  maturity  is  about  6  pounds  of  dried  beans  each 
season  under  present  conditions.  One  estate  reports  a  yield  of  30 
pounds  per  tree  under  favorable  conditions.  The  increase  in  output 
has  been  veiy  marked  for  the  past  three  years,  and  the  area  of  land 
suitable  for  cacao  growing  in  the  State  of  Bahia  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited. 

The  production  and  export  of  bananas  has  increased  enormously 
in  the  last  few  years.  Santos  is  the  center  of  the  banana  industry. 
In  1905,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  917,800  banana  trees  in 
bearing  in  this  district,  while  the  production  of  this  section  in  1907 
was  estimated  at  1,601,600  bunches,  worth  1,802,240  milreis 
($540,672).  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Santos  increased  from 
231,297  bunches,  valued  at  184,471  milreis  ($55,341),  in  1906,  to 
339,505  bunches,  worth  372,610  milreis  ($111,783),  in  1907.  The 
exports  go  chiefly  to  the  Argentine  Ke])ublic  and  Urugua}*. 

4528a— Bull.  1—10 - 5 
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A  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ins])ection  was  created  by  a  presidential 
decree  of  September  16,  1909.  This  Bureau  will  make  a  special 
study  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Brazil,  its  present  condition  and 
the  causes  retarding  its  development,  anti  will  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  industry.  An  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $300,000  has  been  authorized  by  the  Executive  to  apply  dry¬ 
farming  methods  in  the  northern  States. 

The  Government  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  pastoral  industry.  A  presidential  decree  of  October  21,  1909, 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry"  and  Commerce,  which  will 
have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  live-stock  industry. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Kepublic  is  estimated  at  25,000,000 
head,  distributed  as  follows:  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  5,000,000;  Matto 
Grosso,  3,000,000;  Minas  Geraes,  2,500,000;  CeaiA,  1,500,000;  Para- 
hyba,  800,000;  Sao  Paulo,  1,000,000;  and  Santa  Catharina,  550,000. 
Basing  an  estimate  on  the  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Bahia  may  be  safely  said  to  reach  1,500,000.  Piauhy  also 
has  a  considerable  stock-raising  industry.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  where  the  most  important  of  the  jerked-beef  establishments 
are  located,  about  625,000  beeves  are  slaughtered  each  year.  In  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  has  the  next  most  important  industry 
of  the  kind,  about  605,000  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  following  States  the  annual  figures  for  slaughtering 
establishments  are:  Sao  Paulo,  beeves,  135,000;  hogs,  132,000; 
goats,  6,000;  and  sheep,  9,000.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict,  225,000  beeves;  Minas  Geraes,  325,000  beeves.  Minas  Geraes 
exports  to  other  parts  of  Brazil  about  300,000  cattle  yearly,  of  a 
value  not  far  from  $7,500,000.  The  total  value  of  all  pastoral  and 
dairy  products  supplied  to  other  Brazilian  States  by  Minas  Geraes  is 
about  $14,000,000. 

Sao  Paulo  is  said  to  possess  235,000  horses,  125,000  mules,  65,000 
sheep,  140,000  goats,  and  1,300,000  hogs;  Santa  Catharina,  36,000 
horses;  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  2.50,000  horses  and  13,000  mules. 

According  to  figures  com})iled  by  the  Industrial  Association  of 
Brazil,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  Republic  3,420  industrial 
establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  681,848,663  milreis  ($204,- 
.554,598)  and  employing  159,601  operatives.  The  total  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  769,782,108  milrein  ($230,934,632). 

The  Federal  District  leads  in  the  number  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  with  807,  having  a  total  capital  of  182,314,045  milreis,  and  an 
annual  production  of  243,976,542  milreis.  Sao  Paulo  follows  with  334 
industrial  establishments,  capitalized  at  128,462,191  7mlrei>t,  and  with 
an  annual  {)roduction  valued  at  120,735,091  milreis. 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  textile  industry  represents  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  industrial  capitalization  of  Brazil.  The  textile  manufac¬ 
tures  comprise  cotton,  jute,  woolen,  linen,  silk,  and  aramina  fabrics. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  is  stated  as  161,  with  a  capital  of  234,- 
028,403  milreis  ($70,208,520),  and  an  annual  production  of  135,025,668 
milreis  ($40,507,700).  The  number  of  mills  and  the  amount  invested 
in  this  industry  in  the  different  States  is  as  follows;  Minas  Geraes, 
36  mills,  capital  17,284,372  milreis;  Sao  Paulo,  23  mills,  capital 
38,946,190  milreis;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  19  mills,  capital  43,899,457 
milreis;  Federal  District,  15  mills,  capital  70,452,259  milreis;  Bahia, 
12  mills,  capital  15,758,400  milreis:  Maranhao,  12  mills,  capital 
10,482,900  milreis;  Cearfi,  2,405,000  milreis.  The  remaining  States 
have  about  1,000,000  milreis  each  invested  in  this  industry. 

The  jute  mills  of  Brazil  are  next  to  the  cotton  mills  in  importance 
both  as  regards  the  number  and  amount  invested.  The  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  jute  industry  is  estimated  at  15,799,500  milreis,  with 
a  total  output  valued  at  22,389,730  milreis. 

The  woolen  industry  occupies  third  place  in  textile  manufactures, 
wdth  a  total  capital  of  14,848,000  milreis.  According  to  statistics 
obtained  from  15  woolen  mills,  the  annual  production  is  worth 
11,375,000  milreis,  and  the  number  of  employees  is  1,957. 

The  total  amount  invested  in  the  silk  industry  in  Brazil  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  965,000  milreis,  while  there  are  244  persons  employed  in 
this  industry.  Of  these  mills,  2  are  located  in  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  1  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  1  in  Santa 
Catharina. 

There  are  2  linen  mills  in  operation,  with  a  total  capital  of 
1,230,000  milreis,  and  a  mill  which  manufactures  the  aramina 
fiber,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  milreis. 

The  power  employed  in  the  operation  of  these  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  represents  a  total  of  192,284  horsepower.  The  motive 
power  used  is  electricity,  steam,  hydraulic  power,  gas,  and  kerosene. 

The  production  of  flour  is  increasing  constantly.  Since  1904  the 
national  production  has  exceeded  the  imports  of  this  article. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Brazil  were  originally  established,  not  with  the 
idea  of  affording  or  facilitating  internal  commerce,  but  with  the  great 
purpose  of  bringing  the  products  of  a  contributing  interior  territory  to 
the  nearest  seaport  and  of  distributing  to  this  interior  the  merchandise 
brought  in  from  abroad.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  Pernambuco  is  the  focus  of  one  system,  Bahia  of 
another,  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  third,  S&o  Paulo  and  Santos  (the  coffee 
region)  of  a  fourth,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  extreme  south,  of 
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a  fifth  system,  all  runnin"  praoticalh’  east  and  west.  Recently, 
however,  the  Republic  has  felt  the  great  need  of  connecting  these 
various  systems  by  interior  railways,  running  north  and  south,  both 
to  afford  interior  communication  independent  of  the  ocean  and  to 
stimulate  an  internal  commerce  and  settlement.  This  plan  has  been 
succesful  north  and  south  of  Pernambuco,  so  that  to-day  it  is  possible 
to  travel  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Natal  to  Maceio;  in  like  manner, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  connected  with  Sao  Paulo,  and  within  a  short 
time  travel  overland  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  be  continued  as  far  as 
the  growing  port  of  Victoria,  north  of  the  capital.  South  of  Sao 
Paulo  construction  is  rapidly  extending  through  the  States  of  Parana 
and  Santa  Catharina,  the  ultimate  destination  of  which  is  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  frontier. 

The  railways  of  the  Republic  fall  into  the  following  classifications: 


Kilos. 

Those  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  nation,  about .  3, 300 

Those  owned  by  the  nation  but  operated  under  a  lease .  6, 500 

Operated  under  government  concessions,  with  both  interest  and  capital  guar¬ 
anteed .  2,000 

Oj)erated  under  government  concessions,  with  interest  alone  guaranteed .  2, 000 

Lines  granted  or  owned  by  States .  6, 200 


The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  close  of 
1909  was  19,649  kilometers  (approximately  12,209  miles),  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  added  during  the  year  591  kilometers  (366  miles).  Of  the 
total  new  mileage,  the  Federal  Government  is  credited  with  468.3 
kilometers  (290  miles),  and  state  governments  with  122.7  kilometers 
(76  miles). 

Work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  on  the  Madeira-Mamor6  Railway,  the 
line  which  will  connect  the  Mamor6  River  with  the  Madeira  River, 
passing  around  the  falls  which  have  heretofore  made  a  direct  commer¬ 
cial  route  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  impracticable  matter. 
This  railway  is  being  constructed  by  the  Brazilian  Government  under 
the  treaty  of  Petropolis,  in  which  Bolivia  ceded,  for  a  consideration, 
all  its  rights  in  the  Acre  territory  to  Brazil,  and  the  latter,  among 
other  considerations,  agreed  to  build  the  railway.  The  first  section 
mns  from  Porto  Santo  Antonio,  on  the  Madeira  River,  to  Jacy  Paran, 
farther  up  the  river.  Up  to  the  end  of  1909  there  had  been  completed 
174  kilometers  (108  miles)  of  line  as  far  as  the  Mutum  Parana  River. 

The  Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  signed  on 
October  25,  1909,  a  new  contract  with  the  Goyaz  Railway  Company, 
whereby  important  changes  are  made  in  the  proposed  route  of  this 
line,  which  is  to  traverse  the  State  of  Goyaz.  According  to  the  re¬ 
vised  contract,  the  railway  will  be  built  via  Catalao,  which,  after  the 
capital,  Goyaz,  is  the  most  important  city  of  the  State.  The  con¬ 
tract  provides  for  two  branch  lines,  one  to  be  run  to  Uberaba,  the 
chief  commercial  and  industrial  center  of  the  section  known  as  the 
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“triantjulo  mineiro,”  passing  throu<;h  Araxa,  an  important  stock- 
raisinjr  and  (liamond-minin<;  district,  and  with  another  branch  to 
connect  Catalan  witli  Arafjuary,  the  terminus  of  the  Mogyana  Rail¬ 
way.  The  first  section  of  the  railway  has  already  been  opened  to 
traffic  and  extends  from  Formica,  the  terminus  of  the  West  of  Mines 
Railway,  to  Areias.  Work  on  the  line  has  progressed  as  far  as  Porto 
Real,  beyond  the  San  Francisco  River. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  “South  American  Railway  Construction 
Company,  (Limited)”  for  the  lease  of  the  Ceara  system  of  railways 
and  the  construction  of  various  extensions  and  branches  of  these 
lines.  The  railways  embraced  in  the  lease  are  the  Baturite  and 
Sobral  Railways.  The  Baturite  Railway  now  has  335.18  kilometers 
(208  miles)  of  line  in  operation  as  far  as  Miguel Calmon.  The  company 
will  build  an  extension  of  this  line  from  its  present  terminus  to  the 
town  of  Macapfi,  as  well  as  two  branches  to  Ico  and  Crato.  It  will 
extend  the  Sobral  Railway  from  Ipu  station  to  Cratheus,  and  from 
Cratheus  to  Therezina,  and  build  another  line  starting  from  Fortaleza, 
or  other  convenient  point  connecting  the  Baturit6  and  Sobral  Rail¬ 
ways.  Work  on  the  extension  from  Ipti  to  Cratheus  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  The  roadbed,  for  a  distance  of  33.8  kilometers, 
(21  miles)  is  ready  for  the  laying  of  the  rails,  and  the  rails  have  been 
laid  for  a  distance  of  25.3  kilometers  (15  miles). 

The  Alcoba^a  Railway,  which  is  being  built  between  Alcobapa  and 
Praia  ila  Rainha,  is  finished  to  a  point  on  the  Tocantins  River  below 
Itaboca  Falls,  and  a  temporary  Decauville  line  has  been  built  con¬ 
necting  the  finished  section  of  the  railway  with  the  steamers  which 
ply  the  river  above  the  falls.  Work  on  the  railway  is  being  pushed 
rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  line  will  reach  a  point  above 
the  falls,  from  which  point  it  will  be  extended  to  Praia  da  Rainha, 
which  will,  for  the  present,  be  the  terminus  of  the  line.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  later  extend  the  line  to  Cametd.  With 
the  construction  of  this  line  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  Goyaz, 
Matto  Grosso,  and  Maranhao  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  Atlantic  ports. 

Work  on  the  Sao  Luiz-Caxias  Railway  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  work  is  far  advanced  on  a  section  80  kilometers  (50  miles)  long. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  October  28,  1909,  the  Government  was 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  Great  Western  Limited  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  several  lines  leased  to  this  company.  The  surveys  for  these 
extensions  have  already  been  made  and  work  will  shortly  be  begun. 

Connection  between  the  Great  Western  and  the  Bahia  Railway  is 
being  made  by  extending  the  Timbo  branch  to  Propria,  on  the  San 
Francisco  River,  and  fi-om  this  point  to  Louren^'o  de  Albuquerque,  on 
the  Maceio  lines. 
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The  Victoria-Diiimiintina  Railway  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
Derrubadinha  station,  a  distance  of  346.6  kilometers  (215  miles). 

By  a  decree  of  December  2,  1909,  the  Sapucahy  Railway  Company 
was  authorized  to  incorporate  the  Minas  and  Rio,  and  Muzambinho 
railways  with  its  lines,  thus  forming  a  system  for  southern  Minas.  A 
company  was  organized  for  this  purpose  known  as  the  “Southern 
Minas  Federal  Railways  Company.” 

The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Company  has  concluded  the  line  between 
Pederneiras  and  Bahuru,  and  work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  line 
between  Rio  Claro  and  Monte  Pellado. 

The  Mogyana  Railway  Company  has  opened  for  trallic  the  section 
between  Ourinlios  and  Salto  Grande  on  the  Paranapanema. 

The  Brazilian  Northwestern,  which  is  extending  its  line  from 
Itapura  to  Corumba,  has  340  kilometers  (211  miles)  of  line  in  opera¬ 
tion  between  Bahuru  and  iVnhangahy,  while  the  section  extending 
from  Jupia  to  the  Pomba  River  is  almost  completed. 

The  Central  Railway  has  been  extended  as  far  as  Pirapora  on  the 
Sao  Francisco  River,  or  a  distance  of  1,005  kilometers  (624  miles) 
from  Rio  de  Janerio.  The  Central  Railw'ay  now  has  1,736  kilometers 
(1,078  miles)  of  line  in  operation. 

The  Leopoldina  Railway  has  obtained  permission  to  extend  its  lines 
into  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janerio  and  to  connect  up  with  the  docks. 
Its  line  to  Victoria,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  is  to 
inchule  a  sleeping  and  dining  car  service,  and  the  contract  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  immigrant  colonies,  the  founding  of  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  and  the  development  of  meat-packing  and  similar 
establishments. 

Brazil  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  a  most  wonderful  system 
of  fluvial  arteries.  It  has  within  its  territory  not  only  the  largest 
river  basin,  both  in  area  and  in  length,  in  the  world,  but  has  also 
perhaps  more  navigable  rivers  than  any  other  country.  The  mighty 
Amazon  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entire  length,  as  are  most  of  its 
affluents,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
and  Parana  rivers  are  all  navigable. 

The  Republic  has  over  10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  open 
to  river  steamers  and  ocean-going  vessels,  and  20,000  miles  additional 
which  are  navigable  for  light-draft  and  flat-bottom  boats  only.  Sev¬ 
eral  steamship  companies  maintain  a  regular  service  between  points 
on  these  rivers,  plying  on  the  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  Purus,  Madeira, 
Tapajoz,  Para,  Juru4,  and  Javary.  Local  steamers  ply  between 
Para  and  Obidos,  on  the  Amazon  River,  and  on  the  Araguary  River 
from  the  city  of  Belem  to  inland  points.  The  Guama,  Tocantins,  and 
Sfi,o  Francisco  rivers  also  have  regular  steamer  traflic. 

The  Government  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  establishment 
of  two  steamship  lines  on  the  Ibicuhy  and  Uruguay  rivers,  in  the 
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State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  company  will  make  three  round  trips  per  month  between  Uruguay- 
ana  and  Santo  Izidro  on  the  Uruguay  River,  calling  at  Ita(|ui,  Sao 
Borja,  and  Garruchos,  and  the  same  number  between  Uruguayana  and 
Cacequy,  on  the  Ibicuhy  River,  calling  at  Ibicuhy.  A  navigation 
service  was  also  established  during  the  year  on  the  Parnahyba  River, 
in  the  State  of  Piauhy,  between  Therezina  and  Santa  Philomena. 

Bids  have  been  called  for  for  the  establishment  of  a  navigation 
service  between  Sao  Luiz,  in  the  State  of  Maranhao,  and  ports  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  conditions  call  for  the  establishment  of  three 
distinct  services. 

The  most  important  of  the  Brazilian  lakes  are  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
and  the  Lagoa  Merim.  These  two  lakes  form  part  of  the  boundary 
line  with  Uruguay,  and  together  make  a  considerable  body  of  navi¬ 
gable  water.  The  former  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Jacuhy  River, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  140  miles  long  and  40 
miles  broad.  At  its  northern  end  is  the  important  city  of  Porto 
Alegre  and  at  the  southern  point  is  the  seaport  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  favorable  geographical  position  of  Brazil,  in  the  center  of 
South  America,  places  it  in  touch  with  all  the  republics  of  South 
America  except  Chile,-and  makes  it  accessible  from  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  even  Africa,  it  being  but  a  few  days  by  one  of  I  he  fast 
liners  from  the  African  to  the  Brazilian  coast.  With  a  coast  line  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  more  than  5,000  miles,  Brazil  possesses  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  among  which  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  world  renowned  for  its  scenic  beauty,  is  the  largest.  The 
other  important  poits  on  the  Atlantic  are  Santos,  Parfi.  or  Belem, 
Bahia  or  Sao  Salvador,  Pernambuco  or  Recife,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Paranagu&,  Porto  Alegre,  Victoria,  Maceio,  Fortaleza,  Maranhao, 
Parahyba,  Antonina,  Florianopolis,  Sao  Francisco,  Natal,  Aracajh, 
Parnahyba,  and  Itajahy. 

Among  the  river  ports  the  most  important  are  Manaos,  on  the 
Amazon  River,  1,000  miles  inland;  Corumbfi,,  on  the  Paraguay; 
Uruguayana,  on  the  Uruguay;  and  Cuyabfi,,  on  the  Cuyab&  River. 

Direct  communication  is  maintained  between  New  York,  as  well 
as  European  ports,  and  Pard,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Manaos, 
1,000  miles  up  the  river,  and  Iquitos  in  Peru,  1,300  miles  still  farther 
inland. 

Several  steamship  companies  ply  regularly  between  Brazilian  ports. 
New  York,  and  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans  have  occasional  communication  with  them. 

Some  of  the  fastest  and  most  elegantly  equipped  steamers  pl.y 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  chief  European  ports,  making  the 
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run  from  the  latter  points  in  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  these  international  transportation  lines  make  stops  at 
Bahia  and  Santos,  in  Brazil,  with  their  ultimate  destination  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Coastwise  navigation  is  carried  on  by  many  local  steamers,  but  the 
principal  lines  engaged  in  this  traffic  is  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government. 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  Brazilian  Government  entered  into  a 
new  contract  with  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navigation  Company,  whereby 
the  duration  of  the  concession  is  extended  six  years.  By  the  terms 
of  the  revised  contract  the  company  promises  to  make  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  present  freight  rates  charged  by  the  company, 
and  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  on  Brazilian  products,  such  as  unre¬ 
fined  sugar,  raw  cotton,  coffee,  mate,  xarque  (dried  beef),  lumber, 
cereals,  etc.,  when  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  produced.  The  new  contract  provides  for  the  navigation 
by  the  vessels  of  the  company  of  1 ,429,348  miles  yearly,  or  an  increase 
of  97,674  miles  over  the  old  contract.  Ten  lines  are  included  in  the 
Lloyd  Brasileiro  service.  The  company  has  recently  added  three 
new  twin-screw  14-knot  freight  and  passenger  steamers  to  its  fleet. 
The  new  boats  are  each  of  about  6,500  tons  gross  register,  and  are 
now  being  operated  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Bai-bados, 
Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  with  fort¬ 
nightly  sailings.  Other  recent  additions  to  the  fleet  are  two  large 
freight-carrying  steamers,  each  of  7,000  tons  capacity.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  subsidized  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  provide  adeipiate 
facilities  between  all  the  ports  of  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate.  It 
maintains  its  coastwise  and  river  service  with  a  fleet  of  62  steamers. 
The  extension  of  the  line  to  New  York  about  three  years  ago  gave 
shippers  the  advantage  of  an  independent  service. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Madeira-Mamor6  Railway,  Brazil  will 
be  in  communication  with  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  by  a  rail  and 
water  line.  With  the  other  republics  of  South  America  and  foreign 
countries  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by  the  maritime  routes 
above  mentioned.  It  is  expected  that  by  1911  communication  will 
be  established  with  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  by  rail. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  harbors  of  Brazil  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1909  was  14,694,  of  which  11,045  were 
native  and  3,649  foreign  vessels.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  harbor 
activity  of  about  20,000  vessels  per  annum. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  system  of  the  country,  which  in  1908  comprised  about 
3,246  offices  and  not  fewer  than  8,500  employees,  handles  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  annually.  Radical  changes 
were  made  in  the  postal  service  during  the  year.  The  new  regula- 
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tions  governiiif'  the  postal  service  were  issued  November  1 1 ,  1909,  and 
became  effective,  witli  the  exception  of  the  provisions  relatin"  to  the 
reduction  of  postage  rates,  on  January  1,  1910. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  domestic  postage  on  letters  shall 
be  reduced  to  100  reis  per  15  grams,  ami  on  foreign  letters  to  200  reis. 
When  the  postage  provisions  become  effective,  the  foreign  postage 
rates  of  Brazil  will  be  within  the  jirovince  of  the  Postal  Convention, 
which  specifies  that  the  rate  per  15  grams  shall  be  200  reis  in  Brazil. 

The  reorganization  act  provides  for  important  changes  in  the  service 
of  the  several  bureaus,  and  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  employees, 
the  greatest  increase  to  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  more 
than  ten  3'ears.  The  personnel  of  the  service  will  be  increased  by 
about  SOO  new  employees.  Reductions  will  be  made  on  the  present 
rates  of  postal  money  orders,  and  facilities  providetl  for  handling 
a  much  greater  volume  of  business  than  heretofore.  The  charge 
for  domestic  registry  is  to  be  reduced  to  200  reis  for  amounts  up  to 
10  milreis,  and  .300  reis  for  amounts  up  to  15  milreis. 

The  postal  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  8,241,113  milreis,  and 
expenses  of  operation  to  11,227,078  milreis.  The  number  of  postal 
parcels  handletl  during  the  year  was  71,404.  Receipts  from  the  par- 
cels-post  service  amounted  to  72,990  francs.  The  number  of  inter¬ 
national  money  orders  issued  was  34,407,  and  the  number  paid 
was  2,539. 

An  important  provision  of  the  act  is  that  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks,  which  will  receive  deposits  of  from  100  reis 
to  1,000  milreis.  Deposits  of  from  1  milreis  to  1,000  milreis  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  jier  annum.  The  ilepositor  may  con¬ 
vert  his  deposit  into  government  bonds,  or  may  withdraw  his  savings 
at  any  time  by  giving  proper  notice.  Funds  held  in  deposit  may  be 
loaned  out  at  interest  to  duly  authorized  banks  and  other  credit 
institutions.  This  extension  of  the  postal  service  will,  it  is  thought, 
encourage  economy  and  thrift  among  the  wage-earners  and  persons 
of  moderate  means,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  deposit  their 
savings  with  the  security  of  the  Government  behind  them. 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic 
included  more  than  2,000  offices,  and  18,874  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  strategic  line  connecting  the  States 
of  Matto  Grosso  and  Amazonas.  The  length  of  this  line  now  in 
operation  is  500  miles. 

Early  in  1909  the  Brazilian  Government  let  a  contract  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  wireless  system  operating  from  the  island  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha  and  connecting  with  various  other  stations  to  be  erected 
at  different  points  along  the  coast.  The  new  wireless  stations  recently 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Madeira-Mamor6  Jtailway  Company  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  communication  between  Manaos  and 
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Porto  Velho  on  the  Madeira  liiver,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles. 
Announcement  is  also  made  that  a  contract  has  just  been  signed 
between  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  and  an  important 
steamship  company  serving  Brazilian  ports,  which  provides  for  the 
installation  of  wireless  stations  on  21  ships  of  the  steamship  company’s 
line  and  the  erection  of  eight  land  stations  at  convenient  points  along 
the  Brazilian  coast. 

The  Government  has  granted  concessions  for  the  laying  of  a  cable 
from  Recife  to  Madeira  Island,  a  line  between  Nictheroy  and  Belem 
on  the  north,  and  between  Xictheroy  and  Chuy,  on  the  south,  and 
between  Xictheroy  and  xVscension  Island.  A  German  company  is 
preparing  to  lay  a  cable  from  Recife  to  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

The  use  of  telephones  in  Brazil  is  becoming  very  general.  There 
are  at  present  39  telephone  systems  which  have  from  2,200  to  3,500 
subscribers.  Of  these  systems  15  are  the  German,  9  are  the  Kellogg, 
3  the  Bell,  4  the  American  system,  and  the  others  Swedish  and  F'rench. 
The  capital  of  the  companies  operating  these  lines  varies  from  $800 
to  $1,190,000.  Five  lines  alone  have  more  than  500  subscribers. 

The  telephone  system  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  most  important,  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  American  syndicate,  had  21,000  miles  of  underground  wires 
and  3,500  subscribers  at  the  end  of  1908. 

The  Bahia  system,  also  American,  has  1,400  miles  of  wire  and  554 
instruments  of  the  Bell  system.  The  Pernambuco  system  has  about 
1,000  miles  of  wire  and  631  instruments.  The  Pelotas  system  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  32,400  miles  of  wire  and  1,479  instruments, 
and  Sao  Paulo,  the  most  important  after  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  3,300 
miles  of  wire  and  1,997  Kellogg  instruments. 

An  American  company  is  establishing  a  line  between  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Petropolis,  Nictheroy,  Campos,  and  other  important  points  in  this 
district. 

EDUCATION. 

With  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1822,  the  aspirations  for  a 
development  in  intellectual  life  became  apparent  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  decree  was  issued  in  1823  authorizing  any  citizen  to 
establish  private  schools  without  previous  special  license  or  authority. 

Congress  is  empowered  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to 
promote  in  the  country  the  development  of  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences,  but  all  instruction  given  in  public  institutions  shall  be 
secular.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  in  some  States,  and  in 
most  of  them,  even  those  least  populous  and  farther  removed  from 
the  capital,  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  this  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  undoubtedly  develop  successfully. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic  number  11,147,  with 
a  total  matriculation  of  565,922  pupils,  and  secondary  schools,  327, 
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with  an  enrollment  of  30,258  pupils.  These  figures  comprise  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

A  presidential  decree,  dated  September  23,  1909,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  free  industrial  schools  in  the  capitals  of  the  States. 
In  order  to  make  industrial  education  more  general  throughout  Brazil, 
the  Government  offers  to  aid  the  state  administrations,  municipal 
governments,  and  private  associations  which  shall  establish  trade 
schools.  Trade  schools  are  now  established  in  the  States  of  Piauhy, 
Maranhao,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco,  Alagoa, 
Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Parana,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Brazil  has  no  real  university.  The  national  establishments  devoted 
to  higher  or  university  education  are  the  two  law  schools  of  Pernam¬ 
buco  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  two  medical  schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia,  the  polytechnic  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  mining  school  at 
Ouro  Preto,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

On  October  30,  1909,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Uruguay  defin¬ 
ing  the  frontier  line  with  that  country,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Lake 
Merim  and  the  Jaguarao  river. 

The  National  Congress  approved  on  September  4,  1909,  the  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  with  Peru  on  April  1,  1908,  providing  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Japurd  or  Caquetfi  river. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  State  Government  of  Bahia  in 
September,  1909,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad  line  62  miles 
in  length  has  been  revised.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  contract  the 
line  will  have  a  length  of  about  280  miles,  extending  from  Camamu 
Bay  to  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Jequitinhonha  River,  near  the  bountlary 
of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  line  will  traverse  a  very  rich  and 
hitherto  unexplored  region. 

President  Pe^anha  has  asked  authority  from  Congress  to  make 
the  necessary  contracts  and  issue  the  necessary  bonds  for  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway  in  and  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for 
the  reason  that  the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  from 
13,423,779  in  1903  to  20,128,387  in  1908,  while  the  means  of  giving 
service  have  not  been  proportionate,  resulting  in  failure  to  meet 
unusual  demands,  as  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  preliminary 
estimates  and  surveys  provide  for  the  third-rail  system,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work,  without  materially  interfering  with  traffic, 
can  be  finished  within  two  years,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

The  President  has  also  signed  a  decree  affording  the  American- 
Canadian  syndicate,  which  owns  or  controls  the  public  utilities  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  permission  to  electrify  the  railway  from  the  city  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Corcovado,  the  unique  peak  which  rises  from  the  edge 
of  the  city  to  a  sharp  point  2,300  feet  above  the  ocean  at  its  base. 
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This  will  enable  the  company  to  supply  a  rapid  and  cheaper  service 
up  this  mountain,  near  the  top  of  which  a  new  and  modern  hotel  is  to 
be  constructed. 

Work  is  fairly  under  way  on  the  great  harbor  improvement  scheme 
at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  the  assurance  that  the  task  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  1913.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  magnificent 
harbor  many  miles  in  extent,  perfectly  protected,  and  having  a  mini¬ 
mum  depth  of  36  feet.  Opening  into  this  harbor  is  Lagoa  dos  Patos, 
an  inland  body  of  water  stretching  nearly  200  miles  to  the  northeast, 
100  miles  of  which  is  20  to  30  miles  wide  and  30  feet  deep.  Leading 
into  it  from  the  w^est  is  the  Rio  S.  Gongalo,  the  outlet  of  another  large 
body  of  inland  water,  Lagoa  Mirim.  On  the  Rio  S.  Gon^alo,  near 
the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  is  the  city  of  Pelotas,  about  the  size  of  Rio 
Grande,  wdiile  at  the  head  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  is  Porto  Alegre,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  wdth  100,000  inhabitants.  There  is  already  a 
12-foot  channel  dredged  to  Pelotas,  and  the  Government  is  deepening 
the  narrow,  tortuous  channel  to  Porto  Alegre  to  10  feet,  so  that 
Rio  Grande  will  soon  have  improved  inland  water  transportation  to  a 
considerable  territory. 

Port  improvement  works  are  in  progress  at  Manaos,  Para,  Natal, 
Cabedello,  Recife,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Florianopolis,  and 
Rio  Grande.  Similar  works  are  under  survey  at  the  ports  of  Itaqui, 
Camocim,  Fortaleza,  Jaguara,  Victoria,  and  Paranagua.  Port  works 
at  Corumba  are  in  progress. 

At  the  port  of  Para  the  first  section  of  the  quays,  400  meters  in 
length,  has  been  opened,  and  three  w'arehouses  have  been  erected  and 
are  now  in  operation  and  a  fourth  will  soon  be  completed.  The 
channel  of  approach  has  been  dredged  to  the  depth  of  8  meters. 

The  quay  wall  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  increased  during 
the  year  by  539  meters,  the  total  length  being  now  2,433  meters. 
Five  warehouses,  covering  an  area  of  17,500  square  meters  have  been 
erected  and  work  on  six  others  is  far  advanced.  The  finished  section 
of  the  wharf  is  equipped  with  modern  warehouses  and  all  other  need¬ 
ful  appliances  for  the  economical  operation  of  the  port.  During  the 
year  the  Government  called  for  proposals  for  the  lease  of  the  port 
quays,  and  has  already  awarded  the  contract.  The  revenues  of  this 
port  in  1909  amounted  to  1,592,154  milreis. 

A  Presidential  decree  dated  November  18,  1909,  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  w^eather  and  astronomical  bureau,  subordinate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Imlustry,  and  Commerce.  The  new 
bureau  will  make  a  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  will  publish  quarterly  and  annual  reports,  giving  the  results  of 
its  meteorological  observations.  It  will  Lssue  weather  forecasts  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  will 
iletermine  the  geographical  position  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
Republic  and  publish  geographical  charts  and  maps. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  extends  over  more  than  thirt^'-eight  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  17°  57'  to  55°  59'  south,  stretching  from  the  Samu 
River  to  Cape  Horn,  and  occupying  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Andean  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a 
coast  line  of  2,625  miles  and  an  average  width  of  only  90  miles.  The 
Republic  has  a  total  area  of  291,500  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1907,  of  3,249,279. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiar  shape  access  is  afforded  to  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  and  other  resources  is  both 
easy  ami  profitable.  As  a  mineral-])roducing  country  Chile  is  best 
known  for  her  rich  nitrate  fields,  from  which  the  excellent  fertilizer 
known  as  nitrate  of  soda  is  procured.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  and  iron 
are  also  found.  In  the  central  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Republic, 
agriculture,  viticulture,  apiculture,  and  fisheries  thrive,  while  exten¬ 
sive  forests  furnish  various  kinds  of  cabinet  and  other  woods. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Fk.\xcisco  Pizauro  having  conquered  Peru,  Diego  de  Almaguo, 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  dispatched  with  an  army  to  the  south  to 
ex])lore  the  country  and  take  ])ossession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  8])ain.  lie  crossed  the  desert,  which  is  now  the  great  nitrate  dis¬ 
trict,  and  after  considerable  ilifliculty  managed  to  advance  as  far  as 
the  river  Maule.  There,  however,  he  encountered  the  warlike  Indian 
tribe  of  Araucanians  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Another  ex])edi- 
tion  was  sent  bj^  Pizaruo  in  the  year  1540,  commanded  by  his  quarter¬ 
master,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  was  more  successful  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Almagro,  and  although  continually  harassed  by  the  Indians, 
was  able  to  advance  as  far  south  as  the  present  site  of  Santiago. 
Here  he  founded  the  city  which  is  to-day  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Although  Spanish  colonists  in  numbers  came  to  Chile,  but  little 
progress  was  made,  owing  to  the  continual  attacks  to  which  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  subjected  from  the  indomitable  Araucanians.  These 
attacks  continued  until  the  year  1640  when  the  Sj)anish  governor  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  By  this  treaty  the  river  Bio-Bio 
was  recognized  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  aid  of  the  latter  was  enlisted  in  defending  the  coun¬ 
try  against  the  invasions  of  the  English  and  Dutch  buccaneers. 

When,  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
independence  aroused  the  South  American  C’ontinent,  Chile  in  re- 
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sponse,  on  September  18,  1810,  deposed  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
created  a  provisional  government. 

S])ain,  however,  was  not  willing  thus  easily  to  he  deprived  of  its 
South  American  colonies  and  poured  troops  into  ('Idle  from  Peru, 
the  royalist  stronghold.  Finally,  through  the  aid  of  the  Argentine 
patriot  and  soldier,  General  San  MartIn,  the^Spaniards  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Maipu  on  April  5,  1818,  thus  practically  ending  the 
Spanish  power  in  Chile, 

General  O’IIiggins,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  for 
independence,  was  appointed  supreme  dictator  of  the  Chilean  nation, 
and  on  October  23,  1818,  a  constitution  which  had  been  drafted  by  a 
committee  a]i]K)inted  by  O’IIiggins  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
}>eople. 

Among  the  great  men  who  contributed  to  the  tinal  molding  of  the 
Republic  in  its  present  sha]>e  one  of  the  greatest  is  Don  Diego  Por- 
TALES,  who  was  Alinister  of  State  under  President  Prieto  (1831-1841), 
PoRTALES  set  the  national  finances  in  order  and  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  lu-esent  constitution.  The  present  incumbent,  Senor 
Don  Pedro  Montt,  was  inaugurated  on  September  18,  1906,  for  a 
term  exjuring  in  1911. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  was  formally  adopted  on 
May  25,  1833.  Under  it  Chile  has  a  single,  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  customary  division  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches. 

The  President,  whose  term  of  office  is  five  years,  is  chosen  by 
electors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  elected  by  direct  vote.  The  President 
can  not  serve  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  he  may  not  leave  the 
country  during  his  term  of  oflice  or  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  the  same,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  11  members,  6 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  Congress  and  5  by  the  President,  and  who 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  Congress,  lie  is  further  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  6  ministers  or  secretaries,  who,  although  appointed  by  the 
President,  are  likewise  responsible  to  Congress,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  forced  to  resign,  if  Congress  passes  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence. 
These  are  as  follows:  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  tbe  Treasury, 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Industr}"  and  Public  Works. 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salaiy  of  18,000  pesos  ($6,750)  per 
annum  and  an  allotment  of  12,000  pesos  ($3,500)  for  expenses. 

The  legislative  jiower  is  vestetl  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  foinier  comjiosed  of  32  and 
the  latter  of  94  members.  Senators  are  elected  by  direct  accumulative 
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vote,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  three  deputies,  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  but  the  Senate  is  partially  renewed  every  three  years. 
Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  vote,  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants 
or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  15,000,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
14  members,  of  which  7  are  Senators  and  7  Deputies,  acts  for  the 
Congress  and  is  consulted  by  the  President  upon  all  matters  of 
importance. 

The  judiciar}'  of  the  country  consists  of  a  national  Supreme  Court 
of  7  members,  convening  at  the  city  of  Santiago,  6  courts  of  appeals 
located  at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Tacna,  Serena,  Talca,  and  Concep¬ 
cion,  consisting  of  5  members  each,  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Concepcion  and  Santiago,  which  have  8  and  12  members,  respectively. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  courts  located  in  the  different 
provinces  and  districts. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  is  divided  into  23  provinces  and  1  national 
territory,  which  are  again  divided  into  departments,  districts,  and 
municipalities.  The  provinces  are  governed  by  an  intendente  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  the  departments  are 
governed  by  a  governor  and  the  districts  by  inspectors.  The  popular 
element  is  represented  by  municipal  councils  elected  by  direct  vote 
in  each  municipality. 

Following  are  the  provinces  of  Chile  with  their  respective  capitals: 


I’ro  Vince. 

Capital. 

I’rovince. 

Capital. 

Antofagasta . 

Antofagasta. 

Malleco . 

Angol. 

Aconcagua . 

San  Felipe.  1 

Maule . 

Cauquenes. 

Chilian. 

Atacama . 

Co^iapo.  I 

Nuble . 

Arauco . 

O’Higgins . 

Kancagua. 

Bio- Bio . 

Cautin . 

Los  .\ngeles.  j 

Temuco.  ' 

Santiago . 

Santiago  (also  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Republic). 

Chiioe . 

Ancud.  1 

Tacna . 

Tacna. 

Colchagua . 

San  Fernando.  i 

Talca . 

Talca. 

Concepcion . 

Concepcion. 

Tarapaca . 

Iquique. 

Valdivia. 

Coquimbo . 

La  Serena. 

Valdivia . 

Curico . 

Curico. 

Valparaiso . 

Valparaiso. 

Linares . 

Linares. 

Magallanes  (Territory) . 

Punta  .\reHas. 

Llanquihue . 

Puerto  Montt. 

The  principal  cities,  with  the  population  of  each,  are  as  follows: 
Santiago,  400,000;  Valparaiso,  150,000;  Concepcion,  51,000;  Iquiqui, 
45,000;  Punta  Arenas,  20,000;  Antofagasta,  20,000;  Talca,  45,000. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Chilean  national  army  comprises  among  its  regular  troops  16 
regiments  of  infantry,  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  field 
artiller\",  2  regiments  of  mountain  artillery,  1  battalion  of  railway 
troops,  1  section  of  machine  guns,  and  4  companies  of  sappers  and 
miners. 
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Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  in  1910,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  are  fixed  at  23,216  men;  of  this  total,  about  17,132 
men  represent  the  number  of  the  land  forces  actually  under  arms. 
The  war  strength  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  about  150,000  men. 

The  present  Chilean  navy  consists  of  more  than  30  vessels.  The 
principal  classifications  show  3  armored  battle  ships,  5  cruisers,  4 
torpedo  boats,  7  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  numerous  auxiliary 
ships.  Two  battle  ships  of  the  Dreadnaught  type  are  projected,  and 
if  sanctioned  by  Congress  will  be  built  within  a  short  time.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  navy  aggregates  6,084  officers  and  men. 

CHILE  IN  1909. 

In  most  directions  Chile  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year  and  has  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  disaster  of  the  earthquake  in  1906.  The  demarcation 
of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  progressed  rapidly,  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  questions  of  this  nature  between  the  two  Republics 
will  be  settled  in  1910.  Great  interest  was  taken  by  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  in  the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  national  independence,  which  is  to  occur  at  Santiago  in 
September  of  1910,  which  will  be  developed  as  an  agricultural  and 
fine  arts  exhibit. 

Financially,  1909  was  not  so  prosperous  a  year  as  1908.  In  1908 
there  was  a  net  revenue  remaining  in  the  Government  Treasury', 
but  an  estimate  of  expenditures  and  income  for  1909  could  not  be 
made  without  admitting  a  deficit  to  the  amount  of  $11,000,000. 
However,  during  the  year  the  Minister  of  Finance,  by  careful  read¬ 
justment  of  these  items,  was  able  to  strike  the  balance  with  a  deficit 
of  less  than  $5,000,000  gold.  As  all  indications  for  1910  are  favor¬ 
able,  there  is  every  prospect  that  much  of  this  deficit  will  be  overcome 
during  the  present  year. 

The  year  was  a  good  one  agriculturally.  More  than  the  average 
crops  were  obtained  and  prices  advanced.  Farm  products  were 
exported  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the 
area  under  cultivation  was  increased  both  by  the  natural  growth 
of  farming  interests  and  by  the  development  of  government  land  by 
new  settlers.  More  farm  machinery  is  in  use  and  more  up-to-date 
methods  are  employed  than  ever  before.  Chilean  wheat  is  becoming 
recognized  in  foreign  trade,  and  carries  the  highest  quotations  in  the 
English  market.  By  the  extensive  plans  of  irrigation  to  which  the 
Government  has  committed  itself,  large  areas  of  agricultural  land 
will  be  opened  for  development,  and  even  many  tracts  hitherto  rela¬ 
tively  sterile  will  be  noticeably  increased  in  their  productiveness. 

In  commercial  relations,  the  year  1909  shows  a  small  reduction  of 
both  imports  and  exports  compared  to  1908.  Imports  from  Germany 
45283— Bull.  1—10—6 
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decreased,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
increased.  Manufacturing  interests  were  favorably  conducted.  The 
shoe  and  leather  trade  was  prosperous,  and  the  mining  interests 
advanced.  Such  local  manufacturing  as  that  of  cement  and  steel 
has  prospered  considerably,  plants  for  both  of  these  products  running 
to  their  full  capacity.  The  cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  making  of 
wine  is  so  firmly  established  that  they  are  even  finding  a  steady 
market  for  export. 

The  increase  of  railway  mileage  within  the  Republic  went  on 
steadily,  the  two  most  noticeable  features  in  this  regard  being  the 
movement  toward  completion  (April,  1910)  of  the  Chilean  section  of 
the  Transandean  Railway,  and  the  establishment  on  a  substantial 
commercial  basis  of  the  work  for  the  railway  from  Arica  toward  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  with  ultimate  destination  at  La  Paz. 

Immigration  into  Chile  is  becoming  more  popular  and  increases 
from  year  to  year.  The  tide  has,  however,  turned  from  Germany, 
from  which  years  ago  great  numbers  of  settlers  came  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Republic,  so  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
come  to-day  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Chile  is  taking  actual  steps  to 
increase  immigration  and  is  offering  material  inducements  for  good 
workmen  in  both  the  shops  and  the  fields. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1908  amounted  to  72.447,364  pesos,  gold, 
and  1.32,959,840  pesos,  paper.  On  October  5,  1909,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  presented  a  statement  to  Congress  estimating  the  revenues 
for  the  year  1909  as  follows; 


Pesos. 

Ordinary  revenue  in  gold .  08, 500, 000 

Ordinary  revenue  in  paper .  127, 300, 000 


Estimating  the  gold  peso  at  36^  cents  and  the  paper  peso  at  21 
cents  (average  of  the  year),  the  total  revenue  of  the  year  would  amount 
.  to  .?51 ,735,.500  United  States  gold. 

Expenditures  at  the  same  time  were  estimated  as  follows: 


i  Pesos,  paper. 

! 

1  Pesos,  gold. 

Ordinary  expenditures . 

Extraordinary  expenditures . 

. . j  172,5S4,4«4 

. . 1  21,545,4M 

.5H,171,87S 
'  4,O5O,0(KI 

Total . 

. . i  194.12»,Sf« 

1  02,221,878 

Again,  reducing  to  American  gold  as  above,  this  shows  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $63,478,262.  There  was  a  surplus  for  the  year  1908  of  399,533 
pesos,  paper.  Including  this  amount  in  the  receipts,  the  deficit  of  the 
year  was  e.stimated  at  $11,658,860  United  States  gold. 
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In  a  statement  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  February  12, 1910, 
tlie  Minister  of  Finance  stated  that  owing  to  the  increased  export  of 
nitrate,  and  consequently  an  increased  revenue  derived  therefrom, 
and  to  a  decrease  in  expenditures  of  about  6,000,000  pesos,  the  deficit 
woukramount  for  the  year  to  24,800,000  pesos  paper.  At  the  same 
rate  of  exchange  as  above,  this  reduces  the  deficit  to  $5,208,000  gold. 

In  order  further  to  retluce  the  deficit,  the  Minister  stated  that  about 
14,000,000  pesos  was  expected  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Valparaiso 
and  in  the  Magellan  and  nitrate  territories. 

The  Budget  for  the  year  1910  estimates  receipts  at  69,000,000 
pesos,  gold,  and  138,575,000  pesos,  paper,  and  the  expenditures  as 
52,725,003  pesos,  gold,  and  163,739,766  pesos,  paper.  At  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  this  will  mean  a  surplus  of  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000  United  States  gold. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910  the  external  debt  of  Chile 
amounted  to  £23,036,736,  and  was  composed  of  the  following 
obligations : 


Coquimbo  Railway .  £234, 240 

4i  per  rent  loan  of  1885  .  594, 709 

4  J  per  rent  of  1886 .  4,  627, 929 

4J  per  cent  of  1887 .  898, 400 

4i  per  rent  of  1889 .  1, 303,  832 

5  per  rent  of  1892 .  1,  542,  990 

International  6  per  cent  loan 

of  1893 .  108,000 

4J  per  rent  of  1893 .  531, 441 


4i  per  cent  of  1895 . £1, 758, 400 

5  per  rent  of  1896 .  3, 608, 300 

5  per  rent  of  1905 .  1,  322, 115 

5}  per  cent  municipality  of 

Valparaiso .  117,400 

4J  per  rent  of  1906  .  3,  388,  980 

5  per  cent  of  1909  .  3,000,000 


Total .  23,036,736 


The  internal  debt,  not  including  the  paper  currency,  amounts  to 
15,659,344  pesos,  paper,  of  which  over  6,000,000  pesos,  paper,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  obligations  of  the  Cldle-Bolivia  Treaty.  The  paper 
currency  consists  of  150,000,000  pesos,  ])a|)er,  of  a  par  value  of  18d. 
On  January  5,  1909,  the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  |)eso  was  at 
its  highest,  13T®ffd.,  which  is  about  64  per  cent  of  its  par  value.  It 
reached  its  lowest  point  during  May,  when  it  went  down  to  a  fraction 
under  lOd.,  or  to  about  54  ])er  cent  of  its  par  value.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  peso  was  worth  about  lU^^d.,  but  is  now  a  little  higher. 
The  average  during  the  year  1909  was  about  lOJd.,  or  21  cents  United 
States  gold. 

The  total  deposits  in  the  hanks  on  December  31,  1909,  were 
394,614,515  pesos,  gold. 

COMMERCE. 


The  total  foreign  trade  for  Chile  for  the  year  1909  amount eil  to 
5()8.572,672  pesos,  gohl.  The  imports  were  262,082,763  pesos,  and 
the  exports,  306,429,909  pesos.  Compared  with  the  year  1908,  there 
was  a  small  reduction  in  trade  of  both  imports  and  exports.  The 
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figures  for  1908  were:  Imports,  267,264,169  pesos,  and  exports, 
319,149,072  pesos,  making  a  total  of  586,413,241  pesos. 

The  Chilean  gold  peso  has  a  fixed  value  of  18d.  sterling.  Reduced 
to  United  States  gold,  the  value  of  Chilean  foreign  trade  was  as 
follows : 

I  1908.  j  1909. 


Imports . j  190,215,101  i  $94,349,795 

Exports .  114,892,606  110,314,767 

Total . j  211,107,767  j  204,664,502 


The  value  of  imports  by  principal  countries  of  origin  for  the  two 
years  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

190, H. 

I 

1909. 

Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

Great  Britain . 

Germany . i 

United  State.s . 

.\reKntine  Republic . i 

France . 1 

Peru . 

$30,630,809 

27,555,784 

8,697,289 

3,845,824 

4,355,845 

3,719,932 

$31,842,746  ! 
22,436,041  1 
9,601,084  ! 
6,617,051  1 
5,663,495 
4,737,727  ^ 

Australia . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

India . 

'  Spain . 

$6,266,614 

4,555,758 

2,241,840 

2,767,891 

977,018 

$3,201,287 
2, 751,774 
2,579,899 
2,551,506 
903,026 

The  percentages  of  Chilean  import  trade  enjoyed  by  the  five  lead¬ 
ing  countries  in  1908  were:  England,  31.5;  Germany,  28.3;  United 
States,  8.9;  Argentine  Republic,  4;  and  France,  4.5.  For  1909  the 
percentages  were:  England,  33.4;  Germany,  23.9;  United  States,  10; 
Argentine  Republic,  6.9;  and  France,  5.9. 

By  major  classifications,  the  principal  imports  for  the  two  years 
were  as  follows: 


Imports. 

1908. 

1909.  j 

Imports. 

1908. 

1909. 

Textiles . 

Mineral  products . 

Coal,  oils,  etc . 

Vegetable  products. . . . 
Machinery . 

..  $20,407,329 
..1  17,020,090 
..|  16,990,077 
8,540,045 
..  19.3.36  520 

$23,090,729 
16,845,468 
!  16. 532.  .359 

1  10,508,948 
10.174.882 

Animal  products . 

Paper,  etc . 

Chemical  products . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

Arms . ; . 

$6,786,839 
2,808,331 
1,983, 176 
1,883,792 
663, 148 

$10,065,394 

2,537,925 

2,016,405 

1,956,006 

828,316 

In  textiles,  nearly  one-half  the  imports,  .810,412,753,  were  from 
Great  Britain;  next  came  Germany  with  85,512,716;  India  was  third 
with  .82, .305, 570;  and  France  fourth  with  82,214,008.  The  United 
States  sent  textiles  only  to  the  amount  of  8744,498. 

In  mineral  products  Germany  led  with  86,365,454,  closely  followed 
by  Great  Britain  with  86,185,639;  Belgium  was  third  with  81 ,775,124, 
and  the  United  States  fourth  with  81,495,919. 

Of  coal,  oils,  etc..  Great  Britain  led  with  87,365,206,  followed  by 
the  United  States,  83,332,720,  Australia,  83,191,815,  and  Peru, 
81,681,476. 
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In  vegetable  products  Peru  led  with  $2,721,470.  Then,  in  order, 
came  Germany,  $1,704,323,  Great  Britain,  $1,493,931,  and  the  United 
States,  $1,299,001. 

With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Belgium  and  France, 
practically  all  the  machinery  imported  came  from  three  countries, 
Germany,  $4,122,739,  Great  Britain,  $3,987,823,  United  States, 
$1,396,477. 


COMMERCE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COtfNTRIES, 
BNGftCiED  IN  TRADE  WITH  CHILE,, 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  animal  products,  $6,386,801,  came  from 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

More  than  one-half  the  paper,  etc.,  came  from  Germany,  $1,352,571 ; 
the  United  States  followed  with  $485,079,  and  Great  Britain  with 
$311,776. 

Germany  led  also  in  chemicals,  $817,347,  followed  by  Great  Britain. 
$479,511,  France,  $353,295,  and  the  United  States,  $232,282. 
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In  wines  and  liquors  the  principal  importation  was  from  France, 
$613,728,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  $466,306,  and  Italy  and  Spain 
each  with  $235,667. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  exporters  of  arms  to 
Chile,  the  former  sending  $353,253  and  the  latter  $292,488. 

In  total  exports  to  Chile  there  was  a  decrease  for  the  year  1909,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1908,  of  $7,935,014. 

The  exports  to  the  principal  countries  for  the  two  years  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Country. 

!  1908.  ; 

1909.  1 

Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

Great  Britain . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

....  $.>1,424,932 
....1  24,078,004 
....[  l(i,0,>0,387  1 
....1  6,970,959 
.....  2,000,305 
...'.  3,100,015 

$44,928,425 

23,841,981 

19,049,707 

5,216,909 

3,355,970 

2,888,440 

1  I’eru . 

Italy . 

.\rgentlne  Republic _ 

!  Boliyia . 

1  Spain . 

..  11,252,642 
562,000 
..I  1,017,347 
208.739 
700,8(i9 

$1,030,818 
1,000,141 
t  793, 180 

1  661,084 

1  528, 184 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  Chilean  exports  in  1908 
and  1909  to  the  countries  named: 


j 

1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

I 

1  1909. 

1 

Great  Britain . 

Per  cent. 

47.5 

21.5 

Per  cent.  \ 

\  42. 1  1 

22.3  1 

United  States . 

Per  cent. 

14 

6 

1  Per  cent. 

18.4 

4.9 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  to  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Bolivia,  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  to  Belgium,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  Spain. 

The  principal  exports  for  the  two  years  are  classified  as  follows: 


Exports. 

1908. 

1909. 

Exports. 

1908. 

1909. 

Mineral  products . 

Vegetable  products . 

$99,071,027 

8,846,617 

$86,949,963 

11,171,568 

Animal  products . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

$6,057,610 

67,818 

$8,340,730 

56,532 

The  largest  export  of  the  mineral  products,  $32,341,806,  went  to 
Great  Britain,  $21,154,027  to  Germany,  and  $19,441,743  to  the  United 
States. 

The  bulk  of  the  vegetable  products,  $7,242,223,  went  to  Great 
Britain.  This  was  also  true  of  the  animal  products,  $5,331,180  going 
to  that  country. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
of  1909  were  copper  concentrates,  iodine,  nitrates,  and  silver  ore. 

According  to  the  National  Society  of  Mining,  which  collects  and 
publishes  data  on  mineral  production  in  Chile,  the  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  minerals  produced  for  the  last  two  years: 
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Substances. 

1908. 

1909. 

Substances. 

1908. 

1909. 

Nitrate  (quintals) . 

Copper  (kilograms) . 

Coal  (tons) . 

Iodine  (kilograms) . 

Borax  (kilograms) . 

19,709,743 

42,096,731 

939,836 

330,090 

35,039,054 

21,015,125 

42,726,145 

898,971 

474,200 

32,218,042 

Common  salt  (quintals).. 

Silver  (grams) . 

Gold  (grams) . 

Sulphur  (kilomms) . 

Sulphuric  acid  (kilograms) 

15,250 

52,435,071 

1,188,522 

2,704,722 

797,600 

20,463 

44,282,531 

1,268,414 

4,507,707 

1,415,000 

The  unit  of  quantity  for  coal  is  metric  ton  (2,204.6  pounds),  and 
for  nitrate  and  salt  the  metric  quintal  (220.4  pounds).  For  the 
other  articles,  the  unit  given  is  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  except  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  is  given  in  grams  (15.43  grains). 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  for  1908  was  268,094,228 
pesos,  which  is  equal  to  $96,522,922,08,  and  for  1909  was  261,118,827 
pesos,  which  is  equal  to  $94,002,777.72.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the 
fall  in  price  of  nitrate  from  8s.  Id.  ($2)  in  1908  to  6s.  lid.  ($1,70)  in 
1909.  The  less  than  20,000,000  metric  quintals  produced  in  1908  was 
valued  at  215,033,296  pesos,  while  the  more  than  21,000,000  metric 
quintals  produced  in  1909  was  valued  at  208,470,040  pesos. 

The  value  of  the  copper  produced  in  1909  was  26,447,516  pesos,  as 
against  27,156,579  pesos  in  1908.  In  the  case  of  copper,  there  was 
also  an  increase  in  production  with  a  decrease  in  value,  though  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  case  of  nitrate. 

The  iodine  produced  in  1908  was  valued  at  3,928,171  pesos,  and  in 
1909  at  5,571,850  pesos. 

The  value  of  coal  produced  in  1908  was  13,157,704  pesos,  And  in 
1909,  11,686,623  pesos. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Mining,  due  to  the  extensive  working  of  the  great  nitrate  of  soda 
deposits,  takes  first  place  among  the  industries  of  the  Republic.  The 
association  which  for  many  years  has  controlled  the  output  and  export 
of  Chilean  nitrate,  the  ranking  product  of  the  country,  decided  to 
discontinue  operations  as  a  company  from  April  1,  1909.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile  is  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $127,500,000,  of  which  amount  $53,500,000  represents  Brit¬ 
ish  interests,  $52,500,000  Chilean,  and  $16,500,000  German.  The 
year’s  production  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  2,000,000  tons  fixed 
as  the  exploitable  quota,  being  about  50,000,000  Spanish  quintals 
of  101  pounds. 

More  nitrate  was  produced  in  Chile  during  1909  than  during  any 
previous  year  by  about  3,057,000  Spanish  quintals.  During  the  year 
the  United  States  took  nitrate  to  the  value  of  $18,769,235.72  against 
$14,765,249.69  for  1908,  and  $16,899,722.52  for  1907.  In  1909  the 
exports  of  nitrate  amounted  to  over  46,000,000  quintals  (of  46  kilos 
each).  The  average  price  for  the  95  per  cent  nitrate,  free  on  board, 
was  6s.  lid.  per  quintal  in  1909,  against  7s.  7Id.  in  1908. 
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The  official  board  of  engineers  has  reported  to  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  are  undeniably  in  sight  4,483,000,000  quintals  of 
nitrate  in  the  deposits  of  the  country.  Antofagasta  is  credited  with 
4,103,000,000  and  Tarapaca  with  740,000,000  quintals.  A  previous 
estimate  had  fixed  the  amount  at  1,603,000,000  quintals. 

A  presidential  decree  was  issued  on  November  20,  1909,  whereby 
a  commission  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  nitrate  industry  was 
created.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  exploiting  the  nitrate  deposits  and 
of  cheapening  the  production,  to  improve  the  present  system  of 
transport,  and  to  organize  the  sales  of  nitrate  through  a  system  of 
propaganda  which  shall  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  product  in  new 
markets. 

Borate  production  is  placed  at  28,000  tons  annually,  with  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $4,000,000,  and  so  extensive  are  the  deposits  that  Chile  could 
easily  supply  the  whole  world. 

Sulphur  production  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  home 
market,  although  large  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Provinces 
of  Tacna  and  Coquimbo.  Extensive  deposits  of  sodium  chloride  are 
under  development,  notably  those  of  Tarapaca,  where  a  bed  with  a 
depth  of  20  meters  extends  over  a  large  area. 

Guano  has  been  preserved  to  satisfy  national  consumption,  and 
the  deposits  are  being  worked  in  accordance  with  agricultural 
requirements. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  produced  in  the  Guayacan  factory,  the  catalytic 
system  being  employed,  and  the  product  being  largely  used  for 
metallurgical  purposes. 

Coal  mining  does  not  meet  the  country’s  requirements,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  yearly  importation  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  mainly 
from  Australia  and  England.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  open 
up  the  very  extensive  coal  fields  of  the  Province  of  Arauco,  south  of 
Coronel.  A  much  better  grade  of  coal  is  found  in  the  interior  of  that 
Province  than  has  hitherto  been  mined  in  Chile  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  said  to  be  very  good  coking  coal  and  suitable  for  use  in 
the  Chilean  navy.  The  state  railways  of  Chile  consume  annually 
from  350,000  to  400,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
imported. 

During  1909  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  Chile, 
of  which  1,113,993  tons  were  imported,  against  1,311,488  tons  for 
1908,  and  1,549,615  tons  for  1907.  Of  this  England  furnished 
653,626  tons  against  547,532  tons  for  1908,  and  Australia  500,367 
tons  for  1909  against  756,966  tons  for  1908.  Of  the  imported  coal 
1,097,603  tons  were  for  steam  purposes,  and  56,390  tons  for  smelting. 
Practically  all  of  the  smelting  coal  came  from  Australia.  The  mines 
of  Chile  produced  about  770,000  tons  of  steam  coal  during  the  year. 
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against  825,000  tons  for  1908.  During  the  year  examinations  were 
made  at  several  points  in  Chile  at  and  south  of  Concepcion,  and  several 
veins  of  steam  coal  were  located. 

Gold  mining  is  less  actively  carried  on  in  late  years’^than  ^was 
formerly  the  case,  although  the  exploitation  of  placer  gold  is  increasing. 
These  deposits  have  a  great  future,  particularly  in  Cautin,‘^Valdivia, 
and  Magellan,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.'^Hydraulic  and 
dredge  systems  have  recently  been  installed,  but  as  the  work  has  been 
largely  experimental  the  best  results  have  not  yet  been  attained. 

The  mining  energies  of  the  country  have  been  directed  largely  to 
copper.  The  mean  copper  percentage  of  ores  worked  in  Chile  has 
been  9^,  a  portion  of  which  is  sent  abroad  as  ore  for  treatment.  The 
old  mines  of  Teniente  are  being  successfully  worked,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  workings  at  Collahuasi,  Calama,  and  Chiquicamata,  as  well 
as  the  exploitation  of  certain  lower-grade  deposits,  have  occasioned 
greater  activity  in  copper  mining.  The  greatest  depth  arrived  at  in 
the  Republic  is  about  1,000  meters  at  the  Dulcinea  mine  in  Copiapo, 
but  as  a  rule  the  operations  are  hot  carried  on  below  200  to  500  meters. 
Large  copper  mines  and  smelting  establishments  are  located  at  Cerro 
Blanco,  Carizal  Alto,  Jarilla,  and  Astilla,  and  other  smelting  works 
have  recently  been  established  at  Chanarcillo,  in  the  Department  of 
Copiapo,  giving  considerable  impulse  to  copper  mining  in  that  district. 
All  of  these  districts  have  rail  connection  with  the  nearest  ports,  thus 
affording  easy  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

During  the  year  much  development  work  was  done  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Chile,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  large  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  metal  during  1910.  The  production  for  1909  equaled 
that  of  any  year  since  1895,  save  that  of  1908. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  been  discovered  about  500  miles 
south  of  Valparaiso.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
fairly  rich  gold-mining  district  and  not  very  far  from  the  site  of  the 
extensive  steel  works  being  built  near  Corral. 

The  production  of  nonmetallic  substances,  such  as  lime,  cement, 
chalks,  marble,  clay,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  national  needs;  earthenware 
factories  are  in  operation  at  Lota,  and  cement  factories  are  success¬ 
fully  operated  at  La  Calera  and  El  Melon. 

Stock  farming,  and  agriculture  generally,  represent  important 
branches  of  Chilean  industry,  and  modern  machinery  is  coming  into 
very  general  use  in  most  districts.  The  lumber  industry  in  the  far 
south  of  Chile  also  merits  special  attention  at  this  time,  as  it  is  in  an 
active  stage  of  development. 

The  agricultural  interests  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year  during  1909,' 
Crops  were  above  the  average  and  prices  good.  The  exports  of 
farm  products  exceeded  any  previous  year.  Quite  a  large  amount 
of  government  land  was  taken  up,  and  farming  in  general  received 
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much  attention.  The  Government  did  much  to  aid  farming  interests 
by  taking  part  in  the  development  of  irrigation  systems,  experi¬ 
mental  plant  work,  and  in  assistance  in  combating  disease  and 
insects  that  have  attacked  the. animal  and  plant  life  of  the  country. 
An  appropriation  of  $40,000  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  an  international  agricultural  exposition  during 
the  month  of  September,  1910,  at  Santiago,  as  a  part  of  the  centennial 
festivities. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  obtainable,  there  are  37,065,000 
acres  of  land  either  under  cultivation  or  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
Chile  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  186,119,673,  or  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  Of  the  37,065,000  acres  suitable  for  cultivation  only 
7,828,128  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1902,  or  about  21  per  cent. 
The  lands  then  under  cultivation  v  ere  employed  about  as  follows,  in 
acres:  Devoted  to  wheat,  2,471,000;. cleared  for  grazing,  1,482,600; 
natural  prairie  land,  1,235,500;  meadow  lands,  1,235,500;  barley, 
494,200;  corn  and  beans,  444,780;  vineyards  and  orchards,  247,100; 
potatoes,  123,5.50;  peas,  lentils,  and  chick  peas,  83,898;  total, 
7,828.128. 

Much  of  the  land  suitable  for  cultivation  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  foregoing  statement  is  found  in  the  large  landed  estates  containing 
from  10,000  to  50,000  acres,  of  which  not  25  per  cent  is  under  culti¬ 
vation;  most  of  the  balance  is  government  land,  principally  covered 
with  dense  forests. 

Since  1902  more  new  lands  have  been  put  under  cultivation  in 
Chile  than  ever  before  during  a  like  period,  and  in  general  the  methods 
employed  are  much  in  advance  of  what  the\  were  then.  Since  that 
year  agricultural  machiner}"  has  been  imported  to  the  value  of 
$6,612,775  gold,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  about  70  per 
cent. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Government 
and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  form  a  valuable  source  of  wealth  for  the 
nation.  Some  tobacco  of  very  good  quality  is  also  grown  in  the 
country,  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  supply  will  be  equal  to 
the  demand  for  this  article. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine  has  now  become 
a  very  important  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1909,  there  were 
145,894  acres  of  vineyards  in  Chile,  of  which  47,103  acres  were  irri¬ 
gated.  These  vineyards  contained  254,086,859  native  vines  and 
53,173,715  vines  of  French  origin.  During  1908  these  vineyards  pro¬ 
duced  30,472,333  gallons  of  wine  and  974,092  gallons  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

The  future  looks  promising  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  as 
the  Government  is  doing  much  to  open  up  heretofore  undeveloped 
sections  of  the  country  by  building  railways,  assisting  irrigation 
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enterprises,  bettering  wagon  roads,  and  encouraging  immigration. 
The  soil  of  Chile  is  very  fertile,  but  its  yield  could  be  increased  from 
200  to  300  per  cent  by  the  application  of  more  modern  methods  and 
the  use  of  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  pastoral  industry  of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  better  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  is  being  developed.  The  Territory  of  Magellan,  the 
southermost  political  division  of  the  Republic,  is  an  excellent  field 
for  stock  raising.  This  extensive  territory,  comprising  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Chile,  contains  approximately  48,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and  owes  its  present  prosperity  principally  to  sheep 
raising  and  the  working  of  its  placer  mines.  Some  idea  of  the  fortunes 
obtained  from  the  former  industry  may  be  had  when  it  is  remembered 
that  persons  engaging  in  this  occupation  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  with 
a  capital  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  are  now  the  owners  of  flocks 
ranging  from  60,000  to  90,000  sheep. 

About  450,000  cattle,  600,000  sheep,  and  140,000  hogs  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  annually.  There  are  no  published  reports  covering  the  matter 
of  hides,  but  from  general  information  it  can  be  gathered  that  the 
stock  on  hand  is  comparatively  small,  since  the  exports  of  tanned 
leather  have  been  rather  heavy,  amounting  to  3,546,730  pounds  in 

1907  and  4,237,420  pounds  in  1908.  The  exportation  of  hides  for 

1908  was  3,496,020  pounds  as  compared  with  2,294,148  pounds  in 
1907. 

The  exports  of  frozen  lamb  carcasses  from  Chile  during  the  calendar 
year  1909  were  201,486,  as  compared  with  76,121  in  1908.  As  shown 
by  the  figures  for  1909,  the  sheep-raising  industry  in  Chile  is  fast 
assuming  large  proportions. 

The  manufacturing  interests  enjoyed  a  good  year,  with  an  increased 
production. 

The  cement  works  at  Calera,  a  small  place  a  few  miles  inland  from 
Valparaiso,  which  was  opened  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  200,000  bar¬ 
rels,  is  a  very  fine  plant  and  manufactures  a  good  grade  of  cement. 
The  use  of  cement  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Chile  of  late,  especially 
in  and  about  Valparaiso. 

The  shoe  and  leather  interests  had  a  very  good  year.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  by  machinery  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Chile. 
The  first  shoe  factory  employing  machinery  was  opened  at  Valdivia, 
and  now  there  are  22  well-equipped  factories  of  various  sizes  located 
in  different  cities  of  the  country.  A  large  percentage  of  the  shoe 
machinery  in  use  is  from  the  United  States.  France  comes  next, 
followed  by  England. 

During  the  year  work  has  been  pushed  on  the  steel  plant  being 
erected  at  Corral,  near  Valdivia,  and  so  far  completed  that  the 
first  steel  was  turned  out  in  the  shape  of  ingots  during  February,  1910. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  200  tons  per  day,  and  represents 
an  investment  of  about  $3,000,000. 
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Industrial  statistics  published  by  the  “Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabrial”  show  that  in  1908  Chile  had  4,758  inilustrial  establishments 
operating  with  more  than  four  workmen  each,  965  of  which  were 
engaged  in  the  hide,  skin,  and  shoe  industries,  866  in  the  food  indus¬ 
tries,  669  in  the  metal  industries,  555  in  the  manufacture  of  garments, 
439  in  the  wood  industries  and  its  manufactures,  209  in  the  paper 
and  printing  industries,  and  204  in  the  preparation  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  capital  emploj'ed  in  all  these  industries  aggregates 
339,092,971  pesos.  The  food  supply  industries  have  the  most  capital, 
110,000,000  pesos.  In  the  hide,  skin,  and  shoe  industry,  capital 
to  the  amount  of  40,000,000  pesos  is  employed ;  in  alcoholic  beverages, 
28,000,000  pesos;  in  wood  and  its  manufactures,  27,500,000  pesos; 
and  in  the  garment  industry,  20,000,000  pesos.  These  industries 
employ  67,355  workmen,  46,549  of  winch  are  men,  17,678  ■women, 
and  5,947  children.  The  average  weekly  salar^^  of  the  male  workers 
is  20  pesos;  of  the  women  9.67  pesos;  and  of  the  children  7.79  pesos. 

In  1908  these  establishments  produced  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
469,123,133  pesos,  and  employed  raw  material  worth  257,122,644 
pesos,  of  which  168,048,131  pesos  represented  raw  material  produced 
in  the  countrj’,  and  89,074,513  pesos  that  which  was  imported 
from  abroad.  In  round  numbers  these  factories  produced  mer¬ 
chandise  valued  at  470,000,000  pesos  out  of  raw  materials  costing 
257,000,000  pesos,  or  a  net  gain  in  wealth  of  212,000,000  pesos. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  in  actual  operation  in  Chile  3,611 
kilometers  (2,244  miles)  of  railway;  under  construction,  1,349  kilo¬ 
meters  (838  miles);  and  projected,  about  1,600  kilometers  (1,000 
miles).  WTien  all  the  work  is  finished,  therefore,  Chile  will  have  a 
railway  extension  of  something  over  6,400  kilometers  (4,000  miles),' 
of  which  about  4,023  kilometers  (2,500  miles)  will  be  operated  and 
owned  by  the  Government. 

The  peculiar  configuration  of  the  country  allows  of  a  natural  division 
of  the  system  into  that  portion  paralleling  the  coast,  the  terminals 
of  which  the  Government  hopes  some  time  to  locate  at  the  north  and 
south  extremities  of  the  land;  and  the  several  short  lines  running 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  either  as  simple  carriers  of  local  freight 
or  as  feeders  to  the  trunk  lines  just  mentioned.  These  railways 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  (especially  at  the  north  of  the  Republic) 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  while  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  portions,  and  the  necessary  branches  to  connect  such  large  ports 
as  Valparaiso  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  are  owned  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  operated  by  the  Government. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  energetically  cooperated  with  the 
railway  builders  on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  Andes,  and  during 
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the  year  completed  the  western  section  of  the  Trans- Andine  tunnel,  so 
that,  on  the  opening  of  traffic  in  April,  1910,  through  connection 
is  made  over  the  government  lines  from  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  to 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

During  1909  work  has  been  pushed  on  18  different  new  railway  lines 
for  the  Chilean  government,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  S25,418,400. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  24  per  cent  of  the  work  was  done  on  these 
lines  during  the  year. 

The  receipts  from  the  1,605  miles  of  Government  railways  in  opera¬ 
tion  were  $9,080,991.90  for  1909,  against  $8,652,210.64  for  1908, 
The  increase  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  passenger  and 
freight  service.  The  operating  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts,  but 
at  this  date  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  amount. 

During  the  year  much  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of 
electrifying  the  government  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  San¬ 
tiago,  a  distance  of  114  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  double 
tracking  of  this  line  (one-half  of  which  is  already  finished)  before 
equipping  the  line  with  electric  power.  An  Italian  company  has 
offered  to  equip  the  line  and  take  its  pay  out  of  the  profits  over  the 
cost  of  the  operation  by  the  old  method.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  offer  will  be  accepted  before  the  close  of  1910. 

The  contract  awarded  on  May  1,  1909,  to  the  London  company  of 
Sir  John  Jackson,  for  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Arica  to 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  fixes  the  cost  at  £2,750,000,  not  including  branch 
lines.  The  line  is  to  be  constructed  in  two  sections — the  Chilean, 
from  Arica  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  at  a  cost  of  £1,645,000,  and  the 
Bolivian  section,  from  the  frontier  to  La  Paz,  at  a  cost  of  £1,105,000. 
It  is  stipulated  that  the  Chilean  section  shall  be  completed  in  thirty 
months  and  the  entire  work  in  three  years.  The  material  required  for 
the  work  and  its  exploitation  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  both  in 
Chile  and  Bolivia. 

On  February  1,  1909,  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the 
longitudinal  railway  between  Cabildo  and  San  Marcos,  covering  a 
distance  of  205  kilometers  (127  miles),  were  opened  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  and  in  the  legations  of  Chile  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  only  bid  received  in  Chile  was  that  of  a  London  com¬ 
pany,  the  amount  being  £1,900,000,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
construction,  three  years. 

On  September  30,  1909,  of  the  railways  in  construction  in  the 
Republic  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  217  kilometers  (135 
miles)  had  a  gauge  of  1.68  meters,  909  kilometers  (565  miles)  a  gauge 
of  1  meter,  and  224  kilometers  (139  miles)  a  gauge  of  0.60  meter. 
The  longitudinal  railway  represented  569  kilometers  (354)  miles  of 
the  total  under  construction,  the  branches  to  the  Cordillera  585 
kilometers  (364  miles),  and  those  to  the  coast  196  kilometers  (122 
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miles).  The  approximate  cost  of  the  1,350  kilometers  (839  miles), 
exclusive  of  the  longitudinal  and  the  Saboya  to  Capitan  railways, 
amounts  to  122,000,000  Chilean  pesos  ($25,620,000  gold). 

A  British  syndicate  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Government 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  parallel  the  coast  for  a  distance  of 
about  717  kilometers  (445  miles),  running  from  Pueblo  Ilundido, 
about  450  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  and  ending  at  Lagunas,  about 
60  miles  southeast  of  Iquique.  The  road  is  to  be  completed  within 
four  years  at  a  cost  of  $14,870,807  gold. 

The  Government  has  under  construction  16  different  railway  lines 
and  extensions,  at  a  total  cost  of  $25,665,595,  of  which  8  are  being 
built  under  contract  at  a  cost  of  $20,487,188. 

There  are  a  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  Chile,  among  which  the 
Bueno,  Maule,  Cautin,  Bio-bio,  and  Valdivia  are  the  most  important, 
being  navigable  for  distances  var^’ing  from  23  to  150  miles,  the  total 
navigable  length  of  the  rivers  being  972  miles. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

Owing  to  its  Pacific  coast  line  of  2,625  miles,  every  part  of  Chile 
can  be  easily  reached  by  water,  there  being  no  less  than  59  ports  in 
the  country,  14  of  which  are  the  so-called  major  ports,  which  are  ports 
of  entry  with  custom-houses,  and  upon  which  the  minor  ports  are 
dependent.  The  major  ports  are  Arica,  Pisagua,  Iquique,  Tocopilla, 
Antofagasta,  Taltal,  Caldera,  Carrizal  Bajo,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso, 
Talcahuano,  Coronel,  Valdivia,  Puerto  Montt,  and  Ancud.  Punta 
Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  a  free  port,  where  merchandise 
may  be  imported  and  exported  free  of  duty. 

Chile  can  be  reached  from  New  York,  European  ports,  and  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  other  South  American  Republics,  by  one  of  the 
several  steamship  companies  maintaining  through  lines  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  It  can  also  be  reached  from  New  York  and  Europe 
via  Panama  and  the  west  coast,  and  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  either  by  direct  steamer  or  with 
transshipment  at  the  Isthmus. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  regular  passenger  travel  is  now  carried  on 
through  the  recently  opened  Trans-Andine  tunnel,  and  will  be  contin¬ 
uous  throughout  the  year.  Communication  is  thus  maintained 
between  Chile  and  all  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

To  and  from  Bolivia,  both  passengers  and  freight  are  carried  by 
rail  between  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  that  Republic,  and  Antofagasta, 
one  of  the  large  seaports  in  the  north  of  Chile.  Here  vessels  must  be 
taken  to  reach  any  portion  of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
railway  from  Arica  has  not  yet  reached  the  Bolivian  frontier,  although 
active  work  is  in  progress.  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  are  in  con- 
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nection  with  Chile  by  means  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Panama 
and  Valparaiso. 

During  the  year  1909,  389  steamers  and  19  sailing  vessels  touched 
at  Valparaiso,  discharging  packages  to  the  number  of  1,195,541. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Chile  became  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union  in  1881. 
The  postal  system  of  the  Republic,  comprising  in  1909  some  1,090 
offices,  distributes  more  than  100,000,000  letters,  cards,  and  postal 
packages  per  annum.  That  the  facilities  for  international  trade  created 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  parcels-post  conventions,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  world’s  commerce,  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  Chile  in  1908  imported  goods  by  parcels 
post  to  the  value  of  $989,720.  Parcels-post  packages  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  27,687  were  received  during  1909,  as  compared  with  18,907 
in  1908.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  value  of  such  imports  of 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  in  1909  must  have  been  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000. 

The  telegraph  system  links  together  every  part  of  the  Republic, 
and  comprised  359  offices  and  16,767  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  1907. 
In  1909  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  was  17,388. 

The  sum  of  £50,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1909  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Magallanes  territory  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic  by  means 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  country  for  most  of  the  distance  is 
wild  and  rough,  and  the  Government,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  systems  of  telegraph,  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  wireless  is  the  most  practical.  A  wireless-telegraph 
station  was  opened  during  the  year  at  Valparaiso;  this  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Chilean  naval  officers,  a  message  having 
been  received  from  a  battle  ship  at  a  distance  of  380  miles  from 
shore.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  station  until  it 
will  have  a  radius  of  at  least  800  miles. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  in  Chile,  though  not  compulsory,  is  absolutely  free. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Chilean  Government  has  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  public  instruction,  and  has  been  gradually  extending 
the  school  system  all  over  the  country,  until  now  there  are  2,215  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  with  4,729  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
172,000  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  118  private  schools  for  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the  National  Institute  at  San¬ 
tiago  and  in  the  various  lycees,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every  provin¬ 
cial  capital  and  in  every  city  or  town  of  any  importance.  In  1907 
there  were  39  of  tliese  institutions  for  men  and  30  for  women. 
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Higher  education  is  provided  in  the  National  University  at  Santiago 
and  at  the  various  normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  15  in  Chile,  6 
for  men  and  9  for  women. 

Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  instruction  is  provided  by 
the  Government  in  special  schools,  also  gratuitously,  and  by  the 
various  societies,  as  the  Sodedad  Nadonal  de  Agricultura  (National 
Society  of  Agriculture),  the  Sodedad  de  Fomento  Fahnl  (Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Industries),  and  the  Sodedad  Nadonal  de  Mineria 
(National  Society  of  Mining),  all  of  which  maintain  schools  in  various 
Provinces  and  receive  subsidies  from  the  Government  for  that  purpose. 

Commercial  schools  are  maintained  in  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Santiago,  and  Concepcion,  as  also  at  Vallenar,  Coquimbo, 
Talca,  and  San  Carlos. 

Tliere  are  17  industrial  schools  in  Chile  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sodedad  de  Fomento  Fahnl,  which  cover  all  lines  of  industry,  and  in 
which  there  are  also  divisions  for  the  preparation  of  engineers,  elec¬ 
tricians,  architects,  gasfitters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  masons,  etc. 
During  1909  there  were  3,649  students  in  these  schools,  against 
3,300  for  1908. 

Practical  schools  of  agriculture  are  maintained  at  Concepcion, 
Santiago,  Talca,  San  Fernando,  Elqui,  and  Salamanca.  These 
schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sodedad  Nadonal  de  Agri- 
cvltura,  and  tlie  Government  contributes  liberally  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  same.  The  Agricultural  Institute  and  the  Industrial 
Agricultural  School  at  Chilian  are  other  establishments  for  practical 
agricultural  instruction,  and  besides  these  the  Government  main¬ 
tains  a  number  of  model  farms  and  contributes  largely  toward  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  Quinta  Normal  at  Santiago,  in  which  are 
situated  a  museum, a  zoological  garden,  and  a  number  of  experimental 
stations  for  the  cultivation  of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  and  in  which  is  also 
situated  the  National  Agricultural  Institute,  with  professors  of  rural 
economy,  arboriculture,  viticulture  and  vinification,  agricultural 
chemistry,  rural  legislation,  and  a  veterinary  school. 

At  Copiapo  there  is  a  practical  school  for  mining,  and  at  Santiago 
and  La  Serena  are  schools  for  practical  instruction  to  mining  engineers 
and  miners. 

Military  instruction  is  obtained  at  the  Military  Academy  and  4 
military  schools,  while  (the  Naval  Academy  and  4  schools  provide 
instruction  for  those  wishing  to  join  the  Navy. 

Besides  the  National  University,  which  has  faculties  for  law  and 
political  science,  medicine,  dentistry,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
there  is  the  Catholic  University,  which  has  faculties  for  law,  civil 
engineering,  architecture,  and  agriculture.  Other  institutes  are  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  tlie  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
45283— Bull.  1—10 - 7 
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Observatory,  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

A  number  of  public  libraries  are  established  in  various  cities,  among 
which  the  national  library  at  Santiago  and  the  public  library  at 
Valparaiso  are  the  most  important.  The  library  of  the  National 
Institute,  the  library  of  Congress,  the  libnyy  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics,  and  the  library  of  the  Navy  are  also  of  considerable 
importance. 

Among  the  museums  the  national  museum  at  Santiago  is  the 
most  important.  Other  museums  are  the  Military  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  both  at  Santiago,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  at  Valparaiso,  and  the  museum  at  Concepcion. 

Tlie  Sociedades  de  Fomento  Fabril,  de  Agricultura  and  de  Mineria, 
mentioned  above,  from  time  to  time  hold  expositions,  in  which  they 
exhibit  the  products  of  the  soil  and  manufactories,  as  well  as  the 
latest  processes  and  appliances,  and  the  Government  contributes 
liberally  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  expositions.  These 
societies  are  formed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  Chile¬ 
ans,  who  devote  considerable  time  and  energy  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  agriculture,  and  min¬ 
ing,  and  who  assist  the  Government  in  its  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
better  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Chile.  These  societies, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  practical  schools  of  instruction,  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  expositions,  etc.,  also  publish  a  monthly  bulletin 
containing  valuable  information  and  hints  for  the  farmer,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  etc. 

In  Cliile  there  are  published  some  400  papers  and  periodicals,  daily, 
weekly,  biweekly,  and  monthly,  some  of  which,  especially  the  large 
newspapers  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  are  thoroughly  modern  and 
up  to  date,  having  an  excellent  telegraphic  news  service. 

There  are  also  some  forty  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  Chile, 
which  from  time  to  time  give  public  lectures  on  different  subjects. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Chile  has  done  much  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  its 
people  during  1909.  Many  new  water-supply  and  sewer  systems  have 
either  been  installed  or  are  now  being  constructed.  New  hospitals 
have  been  provided,  including  one  at  Valparaiso  expressly  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  and  careful  attention  has  been  given  the  disease 
of  bubonic  plague. 

The  Campania  Alemana  de  Electrieidad  completed  at  the  close  of 
1909  the  installation  of  an  extensive  hydraulic  electric  power  plant 
on  the  Maipo  River  near  Santiago  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,000,  with 
a  force  of  4,000  horsepower.  This  power  plant  will  light  the  city  and 
furnish  power  for  such  industries  as  may  require  it. 
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The  Government  has  granted  another  German  company  a  concession 
to  install  a  hydraulic  electric  power  plant  on  the  Aconcagua  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Andes,  where  ample  power  can  be  generated  to 
supply  power  to  run  the  Government  railways  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago,  a  distance  of  114  miles,  and  to  light  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  way. 

During  1909  the  Chilean  Government  expended  $42,978.20  for 
surveys  and  making  estimates  covering  several  water-power  sites. 
Much  is  expected  in  the  development  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
country  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

During  1909  harbor  improvements  were  made  at  Talcahuano  and 
Mejillones.  The  former  is  the  naval  station  for  the  Chilean  fleet. 

A  general  scheme  is  under  consideration  by  the  Government,  which 
is  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  several  of  the  Chilean  ports 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  $40,000,000,  of  which  the  port  of  Valparaiso 
is  the  most  important,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 
Soundings  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  engineers  during  the 
past  year  preparatory  to  letting  the  contract  for  the  work. 

The  Government  has  changed  its  plans  for  the  construction  of 
harbor  works  at  Concepcion  and  instead  has  selected  the  Maule 
River.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  pesos,  of  which 
3,500,000  pesos  will  be  expended  on  the  north  mole,  400,000  pesos 
on  the  south  mole,  and  2,100,000  pesos  on  a  10-meter  breakwater, 
for  dredging  embankment  works,  buildings,  apparatus,  roads,  and 
other  necessary  constructions. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Valdivia  River  and  the  port  of  Corral  in  Chile  is 
10,000,000  pesos  gold.  The  channel  is  to  have  a  depth  of  7  meters, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  port  of  Corral  will  be  great  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  20  large  war  vessels. 

A  second  graving  dock  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government  of 
Chile  at  Talcahuano  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £954,022.  Five  years 
are  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  contract,  which  includes, 
besides  the  graving  dock,  an  embankment  running  parallel  to  the 
Marianao  breakwater,  a  protecting  wall  to  form  a  tidal  basin  for 
destroyers  between  the  new  dock  and  the  existing  one,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  floating  crane  of  150  tons  capacity, which  may  be  used  by  the 
contractors  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Two  electric  cranes 
of  capacities  of  4  and  10  tons,  respectively,  are  also  to  he  provided. 

During  1909,  immigrants  to  the  number  of  3,598  arrived  in  Chile 
against  6,024  for  1908,  and  8,462  for  1907.  A  veiy  large  proportion 
of  these  for  1909  were  from  Spain  and  Italy.  An  effort  will  he  made 
to  increase  immigration  during  1910,  since  the  need  of  more  work¬ 
men  for  the  farms  and  shops  is  recognized,  if  advancement  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  be  developed 
in  accord  with  present  plans. 
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The  Chilean  Government  in  1909  ratified  the  sanitary  convention 
signed  by  its  representative  at  the  Washington  conference  of  1905. 

The  Government  has  negotiated  with  London  bankers  a  loan  of 
£3,000,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
£1,100,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  port 
works  at  Valparaiso,  and  the  remainder  for  railway  construction  and 
equipment. 

As  proposed  in  the  irrigation  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
parlimentary  commission,  5,000,000  pesos  are  to  be  expended. 
Among  the  works  to  be  undertaken  are  the  Laja  Canal,  issuing  from 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  to  cost  1,000,200  pesos,  to  irrigate  30,000 
hectares,  thereby  augmenting  the  value  of  the  irrigated  area  four¬ 
fold  and  increasing  the  public  resources  by  9,000,000  pesos;  damming 
of  the  Zeno  lagoons  at  an  expense  of  500,000  pesos;  irrigation  of 
Nilahue,  in  the  Department  of  Vichuquen,  at  an  expenditure  of 
6,000,000  pesos,  whereby  30,000  hectares  will  be  benefited,  the  value 
of  the  section  be  increased  sixfold,  and  public  resources  augmented 
by  15,000,000  pesos;  extension  of  the  Melpilla  Canal  by  120  kilo¬ 
meters,  increasing  the  value  of  the  area  irrigated  fourfold  and  adding 
12,000,000  pesos  to  public  resources;  irrigating  the  llanos  of  La 
Chimba,  in  the  Department  of  Ovalle,  whereby  10,000  hectares  will 
be  treated  at  a  cost  of  3,000,000  pesos,  and  increasing  the  value  of 
each  hectare  by  500  pesos. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chilean  Government  formally  ratified  the 
convention  relative  to  the  ])ractice  of  liberal  professions,  as  signed  by 
the  delegates  to  the  Second  International  American  Conference  on 
January  28,  1902. 

The  Chilean  Congress  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  300,000  pesos 
to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  International  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  Chilean  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  will  be  opened  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  on  September  18,  1910.  The  government  park  at  Santiago  will 
be  used  for  exposition  purposes.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
entry  of  all  foreign  exhibits  in  bcmd.  One  important  feature  of  the 
celebration  will  be  the  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  to  be  held  in  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago,  recently  erected  by  the  Government  of 
Chile  as  a  permanent  memorial  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

During  the  year  an  extradition  treaty  was  celebrated  between  the 
Republics  of  Chile  and  Uruguay.  The  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for 
ten  years  unless  previously  terminated  by  one  year’s  notice  of  either 
of  the  parties  in  interest. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SEIETCH. 


The  Republic  of  Colombia,  occupying  the  northwestern  corner  of 
South  America,  extends  from  latitude  2°  40'  south  to  12°  25'  north, 
and  from  68°  to  79°  west  longitude,  covering  an  area  of  438,436 
square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas,  with  a  population  of  4,320,000,  equal  to  10  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  or  about  one-third  the  population  per  square  mile 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Three  chains  of  mountains  which  cross  the  country  produce  a 
variety  of  climate  and  products,  ranging  from  the  temperate  to  the 
tropical.  Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  bananas,  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  and  largely  exported,  and  the  extensive  forests  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  valuable  cabinet  and  other  useful  woods,  and  medici¬ 
nal  plants.  Vegetable  ivorj^  and  India  rubber  are  other  products 
of  export,  also  “Panama”  hats,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
natives  have  acquired  considerable  skill.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  has  been  but  little  exploited,  although  its  emerald  mines 
furnish  the  world’s  chief  supply  of  these  gems.  Gold  is  found  in 
every  Department.  Silver,  platinum,  mercury,  iron,  lead,  and  coal 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Republic.  The  output  of  platinum  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  Russia,  and  coal  is  very  abundant,  but  has 
been  little  exploited  commercially  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transportation.  The  emerald  and  salt  mines  and  the  pearl  fisheries 
are  government  monopolies. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  had  discovered 
Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  on  September  14,  1502,  he  sailed  along  the 
Colombian  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  country  or  conquer  the  aborigines.  It  was  left 
for  Alonso  de  0.jeda,  who  in  the  year  1508  was  granted  the  land 
lying  east  of  the  river  Darien,  which  was  termed  the  Province  of 
Uraba,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Ojeda  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  firmly  along  the  coast,  battling  continually  with 
the  Indians;  but  all  of  his  attempts  to  conquer  the  Chibcha  Kingdom, 
situated  on  the  high  plateau,  were  fruitless.  In  the  year  1536 
Jimenez  de  Quesada  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Chibchas  and 
at  the  same  time  two  other  expeditions,  for  the  same  purpose, 
started  from  other  points,  that  of  Frederman  and  of  Pizarro’s  first 
lieutenant,  Benalcazar.  These  three  expeditions  met  on  the  plateau , 
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anil  it  was  clue  only  to  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  Quesada  that  strife 
was  avoided.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  aborigines,  a  highly  civilized  people,  similar  to 
the  Incas  of  Peru.  He  established  his  capital,  the  present  city  of 
Bogota,  at  the  site  of  the  old  Chibcha  capital  and  explored  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

A  Governor-General  was  appointed  by  Spain  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Province  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  year  1718  it 
was  made  a  viceroyalty.  The  firet  viceroy  was  Antonio  de  la 
Pedrosa  y  Guerrero,  and  New  Granada  was  successively  governed 
by  twelve  viceroys  until  in  the  year  1810,  the  last,  Don  Antonio 
Aynar  y  Borbon,  was  deposed  by  the  citizens  of  Bogota.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  had  previously  been  initiated  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the  war  against  Spain  took  definite  form  in  July  of 
that  year. 

A  long  and  bitter  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  for  nearly  nine 
years,  ending  in  the  year  1819,  when,  on  August  7,  the  patriots  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  utterly  defeated  the  roy¬ 
alist  forces  at  Boyaca. 

Bolivar  succeeded  in  effecting  a  union  between  Venezuela  and  the 
former  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1819,  the  new  Republic  formally  adopted  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  On  July  12,  1821,  a  constituent  congress  met  at  Cucuta 
and  elected  Simon  Bolivar  as  the  first  President  of  the  “Greater 
Colombia.”  The  “Intendencia  de  Quito,”  now  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  joined  the  union  in  the  year  1829,  but  when,  on  December 
17,  1830,  Bolivar  died,  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  New  Granada 
adopted  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  on  November  17, 
1831.  This  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  the  Granadine 
Confederation,  later  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
lastly  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  change  of  name  indicates 
the  various  phases  of  the  development  of  the  country,  Colombia 
having  finally  resolved  to  adopt  the  unitary  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  experience  has  taught  it  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  the 
country. 

On  August  3,  1909,  Gen.  Ramon  Gonzalez-Valencia  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Congress  to  serve  as  President  for  one  year  in  place  of 
Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  who  had  resigned.  On  July  15,  1910,  Sr.  Don 
Carlos  E.  Restrepo  was  duly  elected  President  by  the  Congress. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  CK)VERNMENT. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  August  4,  1886,  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  abolished  the  Federal  Union  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  and  adopted  the  unitary  republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 
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Tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  constituting  the 
National  Congress,  are  intrusted  with  the  legislative  power,  the 
former  chamber  consisting  of  3  Members  for  each  department,  and 
the  latter  of  a  varying  number  of  Members,  1  for  every  50,000  inhab¬ 
itants.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  by  electors  chosen  for  the 
purpose  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  Representatives  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  for  the  same  term. 

The  President  is  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
He  is  assisted  by  six  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State,  in  charge  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War,  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  and  Public  Works,  respectively.  The  salary  of  the 
President  is  $12,000  gold  per  annum  and  that  of  members  of  his 
Cabinet  $6,000  each. 

The  Judiciary  comprises  one  supreme  court,  located  at  Bogota,  a 
superior  tribunal  for  each  Department,  andanumber  of  minor  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  composetl  of  7  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  five  years,  while  the  justices 
of  the  superior  courts  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  nine 
Departments,  which  are  again  divided  into  provinces,  and  these  into 
municipal  districts.  In  the  Departments  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  legislative  authority  in  a  departmental  assembly  elected  by 
popular  vote  at  the  rate  of  1  deputy  for  every  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  provincial  and  district  executive  authorities  are  likewise  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  but  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

Under  Decree  No.  340  of  1910,  issued  on  April  16,  1910,  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Republic  are  given  as  follows: 


Department.  j 

Capital. 

Department.  j 

Capital. 

Cartagena.  - 

Tunja. 

Bucaramanga. 

Ibague. 

Call. 

I’opayan. 

Boeoia. 

Neiva. 

Valle . 

nulla . 

^ogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  has  about  150,000  inhabitants. 
Other  large  cities  and  their  population  are:  Barranquilla,  40,000; 
Medellin,  50,000;  Cartagena,  27,000;  Bucaramanga,  30,000. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Colombian  national  army  has  three  branches;  that  is,  infantry* 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  infantry  is  subdivided  into  corps, 
divisions,  brigades,  battalions,  and  companies.  Two  divisions  form 


Language  of  the  decree. 
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a  corps,  two  brigades  a  division,  two  or  more  battalions  a  brigade,  six 
companies  of  100  men  each  a  battalion.  Regiments  of  cavalry  are 
composed  of  two  or  three  company  squadrons,  and  the  artillery 
forces  are  organized  into  batteries  and  sections.  Military  service 
is  compulsory.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  is  fixed  annu¬ 
ally  by  act  of  Congress.  In  1909  the  number  fixed  by  law  was  6,528 
officers  and  men.  The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  120,000  men. 

The  Colombian  navy  comprises  5  cruisers,  3  gunboats,  1  troop 
ship,  and  other  auxiliary  vessels. 

COLOMBIA  IN  1909. 

In  several  directions  Colombia  has  made  decided  steps  toward 
recovering  from  the  financial  depression  of  past  years,  and,  as  in  1908, 
has  shown  a  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor.  The  imports,  however, 
fell  below  those  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  went  ahead 
of  those  of  1908. 

The  Government  is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  maintain  the  value 
of  its  money  on  a  normal  basis,  and  has  been,  especially  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year,  eminently  successful.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Government  was  given,  also,  to  reforms  in  many  of 
its  financial  processes,  and  economy  was  exercised  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  funds.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  both  internal 
improvements  and  the  postal  service. 

The  fact  that  exports  increased  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  agri¬ 
culturally  the  country  was  prosperous,  because,  although  the  land  is 
extraordinarily  rich  in  minerals,  it  still  depends  upon  agriculture  as 
its  principal  source  of  income.  The  products  of  the  tropical  zone 
have  recently  been  more  actively  exploited,  but  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  great  areas  which,  when  once  opened  to  commerce,  will  be  able 
to  provide  temperate  products  such  as  the  grains  and  fruits,  not  only 
for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  a  noticeable  factor  in  foreign 
shipments.  It  should  be  remarked  also  that  considerable  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  were  imported  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  industrial  life  of  the  country. 

The  most  noticeable  railway  achievement  during  the  year  was  the 
establishment  of  both  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Girardot 
and  Bogota.  This  is  the  successful  culmination  of  a  prolonged  effort 
to  overcome  the  isolation  of  the  capital,  which  was  reached  up  to 
this  time  only  by  a  difficult  passage  on  mule  back  over  the  moun- 
tians.  It  brings  Bogota  several  days  nearer  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  heretofore.  The  other  railways  extended  their  lines,  but  the 
objective  point  to  which  each  is  projected  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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FINANCE. 

On  April  7,  1909,  an  administrative  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect 
that  the  internal  revenue  from  liquors,  slaujjhtered  cattle,  and  registry 
of  documents  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  several  departments 
in  which  the  revenue  is  collected,  instead  of  being  payable  to  the 
national  treasury.  The  effect  of  this  law  would  do  away  with  the 
monopolies  in  Colombia  and  which  have  had  a  most  peculiar  effect 
upon  trade,  without  affording  the  financial  relief  to  the  Government 
that  was  expected  in  the  creation  of  the  law.  The  repeal  of  these 
monopolies  has  already  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  internal 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  and  promises  considerable  relief 
to  the  federal  treasury. 

In  a  message  addressed  to  the  National  Congress  in  July,  1909,  by 
President  Holquin,  a  frank  expos6  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
country  was  made.  These  difficulties  result  from  the  more  or  less 
stagnant  condition  of  trade  and  industry,  due  to  internal  troubles, 
the  country  not  yet  recovering  from  the  three  years’  war,  and  to  the 
use  of  paper  currency. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Colombian  Government  has  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  maintain  the  value  of  this  currency  as  com¬ 
pared  with  gold  at  a  ration  of  1  to  100.  The  cancellation  by  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fixed  amounts  of  currency  as  agreed  on,  has  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  maintaining  this  commercial  ratio. 

By  the  decree  of  July  9,  1909,  the  budget  was  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  sweeping  economies  in  all  branches  of  the 
legislature.  At  this  time  the  result  of  the  decree  in  abolishing  the 
monopolies  had  not  been  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  revenue, 
although  most  stimulating  to  trade. 

The  liquidation  of  the  budget  made  by  the  decree  of  July  9  estimates 
the  revenue  at  $17,223,818.  The  principal  items  of  revenue  were: 
Customs,  $6,500,000;  liquor  revenue,  $2,100,000;  slaughter  tax  and 
tax  on  hides,  $1,450,000;  salt  revenue,  $1,100,000;  property  tax, 
$997,995;  tobacco,  $750,000;  cigarettes,  $520,000;  emerald  mines  and 
mining  dues,  $700,000.  The  principal  expenditures  were  in  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Finance  and  Treasury,  $6,962,858;  War,  $2,731,151; 
Internal  Improvements,  $1,638,282;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  $1,377,714, 
and  National  Debt,  $992,305. 

COMMERCE. 

The  value  of  Colombian  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1909  was  $26,- 
074,393.  The  imports  were  $10,561,047,  and  the  exports  were 
$15,513,346.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  was 
therefore  $4,952,300.  The  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  foreign 
trade,  as  compared  with  the  year  1908,  of  $2,438,243.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  exports  of  a  little  over  one-half  million  dollars,  but 
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the  decrease  in  the  ini])orts,  amounting  to  nearly  $3, 000, 000,  accounts 
for  the  total  decrease  mentioned.  The  fi<;ures  for  the  year  1908  were: 
Imports,  813,513,892;  exports,  814,998,744;  total,  828,512,636. 


The  trade  by  ports  of  entry  was  as  follows: 


I’ort. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$3;t,2fl2.  44 
5, 744,509.  82 
i,o:n,94i.oo 
2,204,409.52 
474,42().09 
3<’>,074.25 
59,879.90 
151,0,32.04 
704, 701. 04 

$84, 4.34.  9t 
5,(189,017.37 
1,171,405.00 
4,548,895.75 
1,211,453. 90 
57,573.  40 
140,422.06 
1,310,77.5.03 
1,293,308. 16 

10,561,040.70 

15,513,346.23 
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According  to  the  United  States  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  the  exports  to  Colombia  were  $3,679,070,  and  the  imports 
were  $7,010,304.  The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  into 


Colombia  were : 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel .  $967, 040 

Manufactures  of  cotton .  823, 216 

Breadstuffs .  311,932 

Lard .  140,434 

Patent  and  proprietary  medicines .  125,365 

Illuminatin';  oils .  86,431 


Under  the  head  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  were:  Steam  engines 
and  parts,  $128,113;  sewing  machines,  $72,389;  other  machines  and 
machinery,  $241,323;  wire,  $113,309. 

Under  cotton  manufactures  the  principal  item  was  cloths,  colored, 
$612,060,  and  uncolored,  $151,688. 

Under  breadstuffs  the  principal  item  was  white  flour,  $182,237. 

The  jtrincipal  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Colombia  were 
coffee,  valued  at  $4,832,386;  hides  and  skins  to  the  amount  of  $633, 131 ; 
•bananas,  $362,248;  rubber,  $258,999;  and  vegetable  ivory,  $22,474, 
were  also  exported  to  the  same  country. 

Coffee,  cattle,  hides,  rubber,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  and  mineral 
])roducts  compose  the  bulk  of  the  country’s  exports.  Of  the  coffee 
exports  of  the  Republic  about  67  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  tobacco  to  Germany,  and  the  cotton  to  Liverpool  or 
Havre.  The  principal  imports  are  flour,  lard,  petroleum,  and  cotton 
goods  from  the  United  States;  sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes  from  Ger¬ 
many;  and  cotton  textiles  from  Great  Britain. 

INDUSTBIES. 

Many  measures  are  under  consideration  by  the  Government  for 
the  development  of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth.  The  value  of  the 
country  as  a  producer  of  cacao,  rubber,  and  bananas  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  cotton  growing  has  been  the  subject  of  favorable  experi¬ 
ments.  The  cultivation  of  bananas,  wheat,  and  maize  is  regarded 
as  more  desirable  at  the  present  time,  as  quicker  returns  are  yielded 
than  from  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  Railways  are  much  needed  for  the 
opening  up  of  new  and  fertile  regions,  while  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  are  well  worth  exploitation.  For  the  purpose  of 
aiding  national  enterprises,  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
customs  tariff  on  articles  for  railway  construction,  mills,  agriculture, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  Reduction  in 
duties  has  been  effected  on  other  articles  of  common  consumption. 

Colombia,  with  its  tropical  and  temperate  climatic  zones,  should 
be  able  to  vie  with  any  country  in  the  nature  of  its  products.  Its 
cacao  is  equal  to  that  of  Ecuador,  its  rubber  compares  favorably 
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with  that  of  Brazil,  and  the  native  banana  is  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  land.  Tariff  protection  afforded  by  the  Government  to 
manufactures  of  the  native  cotton  have  greatly  stimulated  both  the 
culture  and  the  working  of  the  product. 

The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  corn,  sugar  cane,  sea  island 
cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  tropical  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
while  the  mountains  and  uplands  yield  coffee,  apples,  peaches,  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  of  the  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the  pastures  in  many 
sections  remaining  green  the  year  round.  Few  countries  contain  the 
latent  wealth  and  favorable  conditions  for  developing  it  to  such  a 
degree  as  does  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

As  regards  banana  cultivation,  the  lands  between  the  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Fundacion  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  90  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  are  of  particular  fertility,  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
develop  them  through  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation.  It  is  also 
granting  tracts  of  valuable  land  suitable  for  growing  this  important 
food  plant. 

The  town  of  Santa  Marta  is  situated  east  of  Santa  Marta  Bay  on 
the  Caribbean  coast,  and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Santa  Marta 
Railway,  which  runs  southward  for  58  miles  over  a  coastal  plain, 
through  the  great  banana-raising  region  of  Colombia.  During  one 
year  this  road  carried  over  50,000  tons  of  bananas  alone.  At  present 
the  commercial  importance  of  Santa  Marta  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  large  and  increasing  shipments  of  this  fruit  to  the  United 
States. 

The  first  shipment  of  bananas  was  made  in  1891,  and  for  thirteen 
years  the  amount  exported  did  not  reach  500,000  bunches  in  any  one 
year.  In  1904  there  were  exported  787,244  bunches,  and  in  1908  the 
number  reached  2,241,580.  It  is  estimated  that  within  four  or  five 
years  not  less  than  5,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  will  be  exported 
annually. 

On  the  Magdalena,  which  is  navigable  by  means  of  river  craft  for 
900  miles,  an  adequate  labor  supply  is  obtainable  for  large  plantations 
of  bananas  as  well  as  of  cacao  and  rubber,  and  with  a  sufficient  popula¬ 
tion  the  Santa  Marta  district  could  within  three  years  increase  its 
production  tenfold.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  Leon  and  Atrato  have 
long  been  recognized  as  having  proper  characteristics  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  fruit.  On  the  Sinu  River  there  is  also  much  good  banana 
land,  as  well  as  an  area  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  pineapples, 
alligator  pears,  and  many  other  tropical  products.  This  is  the  great 
cattle  belt,  as  it  is  also  the  source  of  the  cedar  and  mahogany  exported 
from  Colombia.  In  this  valley  are  both  coal  and  petroleum  awaiting 
capital  for  their  development. 
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A  textile  plant  of  commercial  value  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Colombian  forests  of  Carare  by  Jose  Maria  Lindo,  a  naturalist  of 
Bogota.  The  plant  has  been  assigned  to  the  family  Bromiliaceous 
and  is  said  to  furnish  a  fiber  especially  suitable  for  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  curtains  and  other  textiles  for  household  adornment. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  representative  of  the  French  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Sinu  River,  for  the  exploitation  of  certain  portions  of  the 
public  domain  for  rubber  and  hard  woods.  The  contract  is  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  similar 
grants  to  other  parties,  and  carries  with  it  the  right  of  navigation, 
under  the  existing  laws,  of  the  waterways  of  the  Republic. 

The  coffee  crop  of  the  Republic  yields  annually  about  600,000 
bags.  About  25,000  bags  are  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
remainder  going  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  meeting  with 
increased  favor  in  those  markets.  The  principal  coffee  districts 
are  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca,  which  produces  the  renowned 
Bogota  brand ;  the  Department  of  Santander  in  the  Ocana,  Cucuta, 
and  Bucaramanga  districts,  and  in  the  Tolima  and  smaller  valleys  of 
the  Cordilleras. 

United  States  capitalists  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  the 
exploitation  of  rubber;  in  the  operation  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  other  mines;  and  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Republic.  Other  capitalists  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
Republic,  and  especially  in  the  forest,  mining,  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  where  bodies  of  most 
excellent  timber,  Spanish  cedar,  and  mahogany  of  the  finest  quality 
and  other  valuable  trees  of  beautiful  grain  have  been  discovered, 
much  of  which  is  of  easy  access  by  the  Magdalena  River. 

The  new  mining  code  and  law  relating  to  public  lands  are  promi¬ 
nent  factors  in  the  stimulation  of  the  activities  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated. 

In  some  Departments,  notably  Antioquia,  the  mineral  industry 
is  well  established,  while  the  Marmato  and  Rio  Sucio  gold  deposits 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  Transvaal.  A  French  company 
has  been  organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  surface  veins  of  Alta, 
Baja,  and  Vetas  in  the  Department  of  Santander. 

The  Choco  district  is  of  recognized  importance,  and  at  present 
native  and  foreign  companies  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
region.  It  is  said  that  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  has  been 
formed  by  gold-bearing  alluvial,  so  that  with  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  a  great  mining  center  will  be  established.  Near  Tuquerres  and 
Samaniego,  in  the  Department  of  Nariflo,  gold  deposits  are  being 
profitably  worked,  while  in  the  Central  Cordillera  region  exploitation 
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has  scarcely  begun.  Abundant  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  cinnabar  are  known  to  exist  on  both  slopes,  so  that  Colombia 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  minerals,  as  well  as  an  area 
of  immense  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in  the  lofty  cordilleras  of 
the  Choco  and  Antioquia  provinces  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  that 
separate  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers.  In  this  large  area  of  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  wherever  there  is  gravel  there  is  gold,  and 
back  in  the  mountains,  where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  veins  are 
found  everywhere.  These  veins  contain  treasures  of  gold  that  can 
be  extracted  by  the  systematic  use  of  modern  machinery  and  methods. 
Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  rich  territory  have  never  been  explored 
except  by  the  Indian  hunter. 

Recent  gold  discoveries  near  Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena  River, 
have  opened  up  a  new  section  of  the  gold  belt.  It  is  known  that  the 
Department  of  Xarifio,  bordering  on  the  Ecuador  line,  is  rich  in  gold. 
Gold  nuggets  are  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  this 
section  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  mining  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  transportation.  The  extension  of  the  Dorado  Railroad  and  the 
Tolima  Railroad  will  facilitate  transport  to  some  of  the  mines  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  gold  belt  of  the  Republic. 

Discoveries  have  been  made  of  rich  gold-bearing  ipiartz  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Andagueda  and  Chirvigo  rivers,  distant  about  125 
miles  from  Quibdo. 

The  copper  ores  are  very  abundant  in  Colombia,  but  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  country  in  gold  and  silver  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  commoner  metals.  When  the  value  of  the  Colombian 
copper  deposits  becomes  better  known  and  appreciated,  Colombia 
will  without  doubt  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  copper  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  Ocafia  and  Velez, 
in  the  Department  of  Santander,  in  Moniguica  and  Santa  Rosa,  in 
the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and  in  the  Department  of  Antio(|uia. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  copper  mining  districts  is  that  of  Nata- 
gaima,  favorably  located  near  the  Magdalena  River  some  750  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  Ls  navigable  the  entire  distance  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  short  stretch  of  rapids,  where  the  traffic  must  go  by  train 
until  water  of  the  proper  depth  is  again  encountered.  The  low 
mountainous  range  along  this  river  contains  a  number  of  copper 
deposits,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  engineers  that  the 
copper  could  be  mined  and  smelted  at  from  £20  to  £.30  sterling  per 
ton. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  whose  platinum  output  exceeds  that  of 
Colombia.  This  metal,  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  gold, 
comes  from  the  gravels  of  the  Choco,  its  main  source  being  the  Pla- 
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tina  and  Condoto  rivers,  which  are  tributary  to  tlie  San  Juan  River. 
It  is  also  obtainetl  from  some  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atrato 
River. 

Government  returns  coverinj;  platinum  exploitation  have  not  been 
published  for  a  more  recent  period  than  1905,  but  from  records  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Bogota  the  total  yield  during  1907  amounted 
to  about  245  ounces.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  future  for  this 
branch  of  mining  industry  in  the  Republic,  and  concessions  recently 
granted  foreshadow'  the  intention  to  exploit  it  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth. 

The  emerald  mines  of  Colombia  are  among  the  most  valuable  prop¬ 
erties  w'ithin  the  Republic.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
the  Muzo  and  other  deposits  w'ere  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  stones  from  Colombian  mines  have  always  been  unequaled  in 
richness  of  color  and  brilliancy.  The  Colombian  gems  exhibit  in 
the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  color,  brilliancy,  flawlessness,  and 
size  characteristic  of  the  best  emeralds,  and  the  Muzo  district  is  at 
present  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  production  is  under 
control  of  the  Government,  and  these  mines  have  recently  been  leased 
to  an  English  syndicate,  which  agrees  to  sell  at  least  $1,250,000 
worth  of  stones  each  year  for  twenty  years.  The  lease  in  the  original 
call  for  bids  was  valued  at  $360,000  annually.  The  sales  are  to  be 
under  government  inspection,  and  competition  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  by  reason  of  legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  uncut  stones 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  privately  worked  mines. 

This  lease  will  justify  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  improving  the  water  supply  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more 
uniform  output,  which  improvements  would  not  be  profitable  under 
a  shorter  lease. 

According  to  the  latest  report,  for  the  year  1907,  the  government 
receipts  from  the  Muzo  and  Cosipiez  mines  amounted  to  $371,301.10. 
The  Muzo  mines  are  situated  about  75  miles  north  of  Bogota,  in  the 
Department  of  Boyaca,  and  have  an  area  of  140,000  acres,  of  which 
only  about  50  acres  have  been  worked  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Close  by  is  the  Cosquez  group,  though  at  a  somewhat  greater  eleva¬ 
tion,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  acres.  It  is  from  these  mines 
that  the  Spaniards  obtained  many  of  their  gems,  but  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable  deposits  has  been  lost.  The  Cuincha  mines  are 
about  6  miles  southeast  from  the  Muzo  group  and  about  78  miles 
north  of  Bogota,  covering  an  area  of  1,100  acres.  This  group  has 
been  favorably  reported  on,  but  not  yet  worked.  The  Somondoco 
group  consists  of  five  separate  mines  about  80  miles  northeast  of 
Bogota  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

Coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Cordilleras,  lignite  on  the 
coasts,  and  coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Valuable  deposits 
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have  recently  been  discovered  between  the  Atrato  and  Leon  rivers; 
in  short,  the  Colombian  coal  fields  are  well  located  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market  facilities  which  will  become  available  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  absence  of  definite  statistics 
it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  computation  of  the 
country’s  coal  deposits,  which  form  a  valuable  asset  as  yet  almost 
untouched  and  very  little  explored,  the  mines  which  have  been  opened 
being  worked  only  in  a  superficial  way. 

The  petroleum  deposits  of  Colombia  resemble  those  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  oil  fields.  Without  doubt  this  section  is  an  extension  of 
the  coal  and  oil  belt  heretofore  known  to  exist,  reaching  from  near 
Cartagena  to  the  valley  of  the  Sinu  River.  A  concession  has  been 
granted  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  for  the  development  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  fields  and  for  the  operation  of  oil-refining  works  in  a  specified 
section  of  the  Department  of  Santander,  included  within  an  area  100 
miles  in  length  by  60  miles  in  width.  The  concessionaires  agree  to 
invest  in  one  or  more  refineries  within  a  period  of  five  years  all  the 
capital  which  may  be  necessary  for  effective  working,  and  during  that 
period  the  Government  agrees  to  admit,  duty  free,  all  necessary 
materials.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  an  oil 
refinery  and  warehouse  in  the  city  of  Cartagena,  and  the  elaboration 
and  sale  of  petroleum,  gasoline,  benzine,  paraffin,  grease,  and  oil. 
The  plans  for  the  new  plant  include  a  refinery,  a  warehouse  with  a 
capacity  of  25,000  cases,  and  quarters  for  employees. 

Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  Republic,  while  the  Departments  of 
Antioquia,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Boyaca,  and  Cundinamarca  contain  veins 
of  copper  ore.  Much  of  this  ore  is  of  high  grade,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  the  deposits,  except  in  rare  instances, 
remain  unworked.  Shipments  of  high-grade  asphalt  are  also  made 
from  Santander. 

At  Zipaquira,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Ubia 
River,  there  are  large  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The  Government  holds 
a  monopoly  on  salt  mining,  the  net  revenues  to  the  Government 
from  the  Zipaquira  mines  alone  for  1908  being  $375,554.  The  salt 
obtained  from  sea  water  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Central 
Bank,  which  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts. 

During  1908  the  output  of  the  Galera  Zamba  works  amounted  to 
98,000  bags  of  62^  kilograms  each,  worth  $382,000,  while  those  of 
Magdalena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio  Hacha  yielded  about  120,000  bags, 
valued  at  $480,000,  a  total  valuation  of  $862,000,  the  net  returns  to 
the  government  revenues  exceeding  one-half  of  the  gross  amount. 
None  of  the  salt  produced  in  the  country  is  refined  or  ground,  being 
sold  in  crude  form  to  retailers,  some  of  whom  have  it  ground  for 
table  use;  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  shipped  abroad.  Duties 
designed  to  protect  the  native  product  have  been  levied  at  various 
times. 
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The  development  of  manufacturing  industries  is  the  object  of  gov¬ 
ernment  interest,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  flour  and  sugar  mills,  textile  and  other  factories — in  many  cases 
the  necessary  machinery  and  implements  being  admitted  into  the 
country  free  of  duty.  The  flour  milling  industry  is  new  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  coast  country,  where  formerly  practically  all  the  wheat  flour 
used  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  in  the  uplands  of  the 
interior,  where  wheat  can  be  successfully  grown,  the  industry  has 
flourished  for  some  time.  American  machinery,  once  tried  in  the  mills 
there,  has  competed  so  successfully  with  that  of  other  countries  as 
to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  millers  in  Colombia  its  superiority 
over  all  others,  with  the  result  that  machinery  from  other  countries  is 
now  rarely  seen  in  the  mills  of  the  Republic.  The  milling  industry  in 
Colombia  seems  a  most  remunerative  one,  yet  the  flour  supply  in  the 
coast  country  never  equals  the  demand,  and  though  the  establishment 
of  new  flouring  mills  should  eventually  care  for  the  entire  local  market, 
at  present  large  amounts  of  American  flour  are  being  imported.. 

At  Sincerin  a  sugar  factory  has  been  grinding  the  cane  from  3,000 
acres,  the  first  harvest  of  which  produced  12,000  metric  tons,  or 
265,000  bags  of  sugar.  The  establishment  of  other  factories  of  this 
character  await  only  the  development  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  thriving  town  of  Medellin,  Colombia, 
are  the  textile,  glass,  earthenware,  match,  and  hat  factories  and  iron 
foundries. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  most  important.  One  of  the  mills, 
which  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years,  engages  extensively 
in  spinning  and  weaving.  This  mill  has  over  200  looms  at  work  and 
in  process  of  installation,  and  manufactures  domestics,  drills,  and 
calicoes,  for  the  entire  output  of  which  a  good  market  is  found. 
About  a  year  ago  another  company  opened  its  factory  with  30 
looms  working  and  50  more  ordered.  This  company  as  yet  does  no 
weaving,  but  produces  cotton  goods  of  various  grades  and  makes 
hosiery  and  underwear.  Another  company  weaves  by  hand,  manu¬ 
facturing  fabrics  of  coarse  cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  a  native  fiber 
called  “cabuya.” 

Some  of  the  iron  foundries  use  material  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
and  some  import  the  raw  product.  Hats  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Colombian  Government  that  the  growers  and 
producers  of  cane  sugar  should  interest  themselves  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  product,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  will  be  given  the 
preference  in  the  subscription  to  stock  in  the  company  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  concession. 

45283— Bull.  1—10 - 8 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  length  of  the  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  is  given  at 
821  kilometers  (510  miles).  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  about  100 
kilometers  (62  miles)  in  actual  construction.  The  following  table 
shows  the  railways  in  actual  operation  at  the  end  of  1909: 

Kilos. 


Ferrocarril  de  Barranquilla .  15 

Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Marta .  42 

Ferrocarril  de  Cartagena .  105 

Ferrocarril  de  Cucuta .  55 

Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Wilches .  30 

Ferrocarril  de  Antioquia .  109 

Ferrocarril  de  La  Dorado .  113 

Ferrocarril  del  Norte .  50 

Ferrocarril  de  Girardot .  132 

Ferrocarril  de  la  Sabana .  40 

Ferrocarril  del  Sur .  29 

Ferrocarril  del  Tolima .  15 

Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico .  86 


A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  shows  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
continuous  system  within  the  Republic,  but  that  there  are  many 
short  lines  at  present  engaged  chiefly  in  local  traffic,  which,  when 
their  plans  are  fully  carried  out,  will  connect  the  coast  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  with  the  centers  of  production.  It  should 
be  noticed,  also,  that  the  railway  tapping  the  valleys  of  the  Atrato 
and  Cauca  rivers  will,  at  some  future  date,  form  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
American  railway. 

In  February,  1909,  the  Girardot  Railway  joined  the  Sabana  Railway 
at  Facatativa,  thus  connecting  Bogota  with  Girardot,  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  River,  and  establishing  a  direct  communication  with  the  coast. 
The  line  was  opened  in  September  to  freight  and  passenger  service 
between  the  last  two  points.  This  road  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Colombia  as  it  connects  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
with  the  coast;  but  another  railway  of  considerable  importance  is 
the  Pacific  Railway,  w'hich  will  connect  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  Cali.  It  is  expected  that  in  July,  1910,  the 
line  will  be  completed  as  far  as  Cali,  whence  it  will  be  continued  to 
Palmira,  thus  opening  up  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Cauca. 

During  the  year  the  Cauca  Railway  (that  from  Buenaventura 
inland),  having  been  completed  to  kilometer  86  in  1908,  was  placed 
in  service  to  kilometer  82  on  July  20,  1909,  with  one  mixed  train 
twice  a  week.  Work  on  the  prolongation  w’as  suspended  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  route,  and  later  continued,  being  opened  up  to  kilometer 
103.  This  line,  which  is  now  being  constructed  by  a  native  com¬ 
pany,  moved  its  terminal  station  from  “Cisneros”  to  Caldas,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  25  kilometers.  The  importance  of  this  prolongation 
is  not  so  much  in  the  distance  but  that  it  brings  the  terminal  station. 
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Caldas,  within  six  hours  ride  of  Cali,  the  principal  commercial  city  of 
the  Cauca  Valley. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  was  prolonged  7  kilometers  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  of  109  kilometers,  to  the  station  “Cisneros.” 

The  Great  Northern  Central  Railway  of  Colombia  ought  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  trunk  lines  in  the  states  of  South  America. 
It  is  now  constructing  the  first  section  of  154  kilometers  (96  miles)  of 
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the  railway  from  a  favorably  situated  port  (Puerto  Wilches)  to 
Bucaramanga — a  great  trading  center  already — Bogota  being  the 
final  objective  point  of  the  railway.  The  surveys  of  the  first  section 
of  154  kilometers  have  been  completed,  and  large  quantities  of  rails, 
rolling  stock,  and  other  materials  have  been  received.  The  Prov¬ 
inces  to  be  served  by  the  railway  contain  a  population  of  some 
2,500,000  people. 
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The  Amaga  Railway,  the  line  to  connect  Medellin  with  the  Cauca 
River  at  a  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Amaga  and  Paloblanco 
rivers,  is  reported  to  be  under  active  construction.  The  road  is  the 
property  of  a  Colombian  company  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  The 
railway  will  serve  a  very  fertile  region  and  will  be  especially  advan¬ 
tageous  to  coffee  growers.  During  1910  the  company  w'ill  place 
orders  for  1,000  tons  of  rails  of  the  Vignole  pattern. 

Colombia  has  a  fine  system  of  interior  waterways,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  is  the  Magdalena  River,  navigable  by  vessels  of  con¬ 
siderable  draft  for  a  distance  of  over  600  miles  and  by  smaller  craft 
300  miles  farther.  The  Cesar,  the  Cauca,  the  Nechi,  the  Lebrija,  the 
Sogamoso,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  are  all  navigable  for 
various  distances.  The  Atrato  is  navigable  for  220  miles  inland  and 
the  Sinu  for  110  miles. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  best  reached  via  Puerto  Colombia  and  Bar- 
ranquilla,  from  which  latter  point  a  regular  steamship  and  railroad 
service  is  maintained  with  Girardot,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  whence 
there  is  railway  connection  by  way  of  Facatativa  to  the  capital. 

During  the  last  four  years  all  means  of  communication  in  the  Re¬ 
public — railways,  wagon  roads,  and  navigation — have  been  notably 
improved  and  new  highways  extended  in  every  direction.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  road  from  Bogota  to  Soata,  in  the 
Department  of  Boyaca,  which  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Belen,  a 
distance  of  50  leagues  from  Bogota. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  principal  port  of  Colombia  is  Puerto  Colombia,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  and  connected  by  rail  with  Barran- 
quilla,  18 'miles  distant.  Puerto  Colombia  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
Sabanilla,  or  Savanilla,  and  is  of  itself  no  more  than  the  landing  place 
for  passengers  and  merchandise,  the  town  of  Barranquilla  being  the 
real  center  of  business  activity,  as  well  as  the  place  of  departure  for 
the  Magdalena  River  steamers. 

Other  ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and 
Rio  Hacha.  These  may  all  be  reached  by  steamers  from  New  York, 
or  by  transshipment  to  coast  steamers  at  Colon,  Panama.  They  are 
ports  of  call,  also,  for  several  lines  of  steamers  departing  from  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe. 

On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  are  the  most 
important  ports.  From  the  north  they  are  reached  by  steamers  from 
Panama;  from  the  south  by  steameis  serving  the  coast  cities  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Two  lines,  an  English  and  a  German,  have 
steamers  from  Europe,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  touch 
Colombian,  as  well  as  the  other  ports  on  the  Pacific,  on  their  way  to 
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Panama.  The  German  line  continues  along  the  west  coast  as  far 
north  as  Seattle  and  Vancouver.  There  are  regularly  traveled  roads 
between  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  Venezuela,  to  the  northeast,  and 
Ecuador,  to  the  south. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  services  in  Colombia  are  well  organized  and 
efficiently  administered.  In  1908  the  Government  separated  the 
department  of  posts  from  that  of  telegraphs,  in  order  to  allow  each  to 
develop  to  such  an  extent  as  would  meet  all  modern  exigencies. 
There  are  in  the  Republic  about  500  post-offices,  operated  by  a  staff 
of  over  600  employees,  who  handle  approximately  3,000,000  pieces  of 
mail  matter  per  annum.  The  parcels-post  convention  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  is  that  of  the  International 
Postal  Union. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Panama  by  a 
line  which  connects  at  Buenaventura  with  the  submarine  cable 
between  that  port  and  Panama.  The  telegraph  service  maintains 
offices  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  and  is  connected  with  the  systems 
of  the  two  adjoining  countries,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

There  are  now  524  telegraph  offices  and  10,676  miles  of  line  in  the 
Republic.  This  relates  to  the  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  does  not  include  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  various 
railroads. 

EDUCATION. 

An  officer  in  the  cabinet  has  charge  of  public  instruction.  A  great 
improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  the  Government,  not  only  in  the  centers  of  population,  but  also 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  numerous  public  schools  have  been 
established.  Evening  manual  training  schools  are  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  system  of  public  instruction  is 
receiving  the  earnest  support  of  the  Government.  The  department 
having  under  its  charge  and  supervision  all  of  the  normal  schools 
that  formerly  existed  has  decreed  the  establishment  of  five  new 
normal  schools,  and  has  founded  a  national  school  of  commerce  on 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  basis. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  16,  1908,  made  provision  for  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  hygiene,  physiology,  and  physical  culture  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  to  include  colleges,  manual  training 
schools,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  the  Government. 

There  were  about  235,000  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools, 
which  numbered  2,987  in  1909.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  the  school  systems  of  other  countries,  more 
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especially  the  organization  of  primary  schools,  schools  of  commerce- 
and  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  those  within  the 
country.  Already'  industrial  night  schools  have  been  established  in 
the  principal  centers  of  population,  while  intermediate  and  higher 
education  is  receiving  tlie  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Colombian  Government  has  established  addi¬ 
tional  normal  schools  for  males  at  Medellin,  Manizales,  and  Ibague, 
and  for  females  at  Xeiva  and  San  Gil. 

Normal  schools  will  be  allowed  a  subvention  of  $400  per  month 
for  the  school  year  of  ten  months,  which  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  as  many  poor  students  as  possible,  and  the  governors 
of  the  departments  are  to  oversee  the  contracts  made  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  these  pupils.  The  decree  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  primaiy  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  teaching. 

The  curriculum  provided  for  these  normal  schools  covers  a  wide 
range  of  studies.  It  includes  religion  and  morals,  civics,  pedagogy, 
Spanish  language  (including  grammar,  rhetoric,  ideology,  orthog¬ 
raphy,  composition,  and  punctuation),  caligraphy,  lineal  drawing, 
arithmetic  and  mental  calculus,  geography,  history,  hygiene  and 
deportment,  principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics  (military  training 
for  males  and  calisthenics  for  females),  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic  for  males;  music  and  singing,  especially  the  national  hymn. 
Dramatic  reading,  esthetics,  and  recitation  will  be  taught  in  the 
annexed  school. 

In  the  school  for  girls,  manual  training  will  be  a  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  particularly  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing;  culinary  art  and 
domestic  economy. 

In  the  national  and  departmental  schools  a  period  of  six  years’ 
study  is  required  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or 
surgery.  Diplomas  for  the  practice  of  homeopathic  medicine  are 
granted  only  to  those  holding  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
passed  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  course  of  medicine,  anat¬ 
omy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  Pharmacists  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  certificates  from  a  medical  faculty  or  jiroof  of  two  years’  practice 
in  some  well-known  pharmaceutical  establishment  before  a  permit 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy  will  be  granted.  Physicians, 
dentists,  and  surgeons  holding  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
granted  by  foreign  faculties  of  recognized  competence  may,  without 
further  examination,  practice  their  respective  professions,  and  for¬ 
eigners  not  possessing  the  degree  may  obtain  leave  to  practice  by 
submitting  themselves  to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Bogota. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  provides  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  revenues  from  the  Muzo  and  Coscuez  emerald 
mines,  the  income  from  the  lease  of  the  Santa  Ana,  Supla,  and  Mar- 
mato  mines,  the  excess  of  public  revenues  over  expenses,  and  2 
per  cent  of  the  tariff  receipts  from  imports  shall  go  to  create  a  con¬ 
version  fund  or  coin  reserve,  which  will  serve  exclusively  as  a  guar¬ 
anty  for  the  conversion  of  paper  money. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  National 
Government  to  contract  for  a  new  issue  of  paper  currency  to  the 
amount  of  300,000,000  pesos,  which  will  be  partly  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  old  and  deteriorated  notes  of  previous  issues. 

A  law  published  by  the  Colombian  Government  on  December  3, 
1909,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  packing  houses  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Colombia,  and  the  inauguration  of  such  cold-storage  trans¬ 
port  service  by  land  and  sea  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exportation 
of  the  products.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  begin  work  on  the 
plant  within  eight  months  from  November  29,  1909,  and  to  finish 
and  completely  equip  the  same  within  two  years. 

President  Jorge  Holguin,  in  his  message  to  the  National  Congress 
of  Colombia  delivereil  July  20,  1909,  stated  that  the  policy  of  the 
Colombian  Government  continues  to  be  that  of  moderation  and 
respect  for  public  liberties,  the  securing  of  domestic  peace,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  normal  development  of  the  country,  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  traditional  policy  of  friendship  and  amity  with  foreign 
powers,  and  especially  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  He 
recommended  the  celebration  of  a  treaty  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  looking  to  the  settlement  of  all  questions  now  pending 
or  which  may  in  future  arise  between  the  two  countries;  also  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  boundary  and  arbitration  treaty  with  Peru  is  urged. 

During  1909  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
Brazil  and  Colombia  in  1908,  covering  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
and  commercial  rights  thereon,  received  the  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Colombia. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  also  received 
the  approval  of  the  Government. 

During  the  last  few  j’-ears  Colombia  has  carried  forward  a  project 
for  the  construction  of  public  works,  especially  with  regard  to  means 
of  communication  and  the  building  of  railways,  the  opening  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  improvement  of  ports,  all  of  which  have 
received  the  special  attention  of  the  Government. 

The  Colombian  building  and  e.xhibits  at  the  Quito  Exposition, 
held  during  the  summer  of  1909,  were  most  creditable  and  of  great 
interest  to  both  Republics. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  the  southernmost  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  is  geographically  situated  between  latitude  8° 
and  11®  16'  north  and  longitude  81°  35'  and  85°  40'  west  of  Green¬ 
wich.  The  Republic  extends  over  an  area  of  23,000  square  miles, 
and,  although  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  American  Republics,  it  is 
larger  in  area  than  the  States  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  combined.  It  has  a  population  of  368,780. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Central 
American  Republics,  inasmuch  as  the  mountain  range,  wdiich  crosses 
its  territory  almost  in  its  entirety  and  which  reaches  considerable 
altitude,  is  the  predominant  feature.  This  mountain  range  influences 
the  climate,  making  it  pleasant  on  the  plateaus  and,  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  quite  cold  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  is  due  to  this  diver¬ 
sity  of  climate  that  such  a  variety  of  products  is  to  be  found  in 
Costa  Rica,  tobacco,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  and  coffee  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown,  w'hile  bananas  form  one  of  its  principal  products  of 
export.  India  rubber  and  cocoa  nuts  are  also  gathered  in  the  forests. 
India  rubber  is  also  cultivated,  there  being  several  comparatively 
large  plantations  in  the  Republic. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Republic  are  so  varied  and  numerous, 
considering  the  size  of  the  country,  as  to  make  their  enumeration 
most  difficult,  and  few  other  Latin-American  countries  have  so  well 
deserved  the  careful  study  of  scientists.  For  ages  the  land  has  been 
covered  wdth  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  forests,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  virgin  subsoil  has  been  overlaid  with  a  thick  vegetable 
mold  seldom  less  than  10  feet  in  depth.  The  country  contains  a 
variety  of  tropical  and  subtropical  vegetation  on  its  cultivated  lands, 
virgin  forests,  and  open  plains  and  savannas. 

The  tropical  zone  on  the  Atlantic  side  includes  a  section  of  territory 
from  20  to  22  miles  in  width  covered  with  a  prolific  growth  of  lofty 
trees.  This  forest  zone,  together  with  the  w'ooded  district  of  the  San 
Juan  River  and  extending  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  com¬ 
prises  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  In  it  are  found  in 
abundance  the  native  hard  w^oods  of  the  country,  including  ironwood, 
cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  cabinet  woods,  together  with  campeachy 
and  a  number  of  other  trees  used  in  commerce  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 
These  valuable  timber  lands  offer  exceptional  advantages  to  the 
lumberman.  The  San  Juan  River,  with  its  densely  wooded  valleys 
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and  its  numerous  navigable  tributaries  extending  into  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  interior  of  the  nation,  provides  a  natural  transportation 
route  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Costa  Rica,  appropriately  so  named  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  on 
account  of  its  immense  natural  wealth,  contains,  in  addition  to  its 
virgin  forests,  broad  savannas,  and  valuable  vegetable  and  fruit 
products,  mineral  deposits  of  great  value.  Many  gold  mines  were 
worked  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  recently  great  activity  has  been 
shown  in  exploiting  new  and  rich  claims,  and  the  indications  are  that 
in  the  near  future  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  developed  to  the  full 
extent  warranted  by  the  richness  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  mining  zones  of  the  Republic.  Much  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show 
that  the  native  Indians  worked,  in  a  crude  way,  the  silver,  gold,  and 
copper  mines  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  considerable  quantities  of 
these  metals  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  aborigines  to-day. 

The  principal  products  of  the  mines  are  gold  and  silver,  although 
deposits  of  nickel,  iron,  and  manganese  are  widely  distributed,  These 
deposits  offer  great  opportunities  for  development  and  promise  rich 
returns  to  labor  and  capital,  as  do  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
industries  of  the  country. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  had  doubled  Cape 
Gracias  fi.  Dios  on  September  12,  1502,  after  a  stormy  and  eventful 
voyage,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  the  latter  country  on  October  5,  1502.  The 
aborigines,  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  treat  the  Spaniards  kindly, 
soon  became  incensed  at  their  treachery  and  destroyetl  the  small 
settlement  which  Columbus  founded.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  the  country  at  the  time,  and  Columbus,  after  losing 
a  considerable  number  of  men  and  one  of  his  ships,  abandoned  the 
attempt  and  returned  to  Spain.  Other  explorers  who  followed  in 
his  wake  were  no  more  fortunate,  the  Indians  opposing  an  effect¬ 
ive  resistance  and  repeatedly  destroying  the  colonies  of  Spaniards. 
Hernan  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  was  the  first  even  to  partially  sub¬ 
due  the  Indians  and,  in  the  year  1540,  founded  the  city  of  Badajoz. 
In  the  year  1565  Juan  Vazquez  Coronado  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Nuevo  Cartago,  as  the  country  was  then  called,  and  finally  estab¬ 
lished  Spanish  rule  over  practically  all  the  country.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas, 
who  was  ever  active  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  When  the  captain- 
generalcy  of  Guatemala  was  established  Costa  Rica  was  incorporated 
therewith  and  later,  with  Guatemala,  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Spain.  As  such  its  history  is  largely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  this  viceroyalty. 
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When,  on  September  15,  1821,  the  independence  of  the  Central 
American  States  was  declared  at  Guatemala,  the  news  was  receivetl 
with  great  joy  by  the  people  of  Costa  Rica,  and  on  November  12, 1821, 
the  last  Spanish  Governor,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Canas,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  office. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Central  American  Republic,  Costa  Rica 
became  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  with  it,  in  the  year  1822,  was  an¬ 
nexed  by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  Agustin  Iturbide.  With  the  fall 
of  that  short-lived  empire  the  Central  American  States  were  once 
more  free  to  adopt  their  own  form  of  government.  A  Constitutional 
Congress,  which  met  in  Guatemala,  proclaimed  on  November  22, 1824, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Central  American  Federation.  Afterwards,  as 
the  States  composing  the  Federation  one  by  one  withdrew,  Costa  Rica 
declared  her  independence  on  April  1,  1829,  but  stated  her  willing¬ 
ness  again  to  enter  the  union  if  ever  reestablished. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Central  American  States  to 
reestablish  the  Federation,  but  without  result,  and  on  January  21, 
1847,  Costa  Rica  proclaimed  her  constitution  and  formally  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  The  constitution  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  Central  American  Republic  was  ever  reestab¬ 
lished  the  constitution  should  be  amended  or  abolished  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Since  that  time  the  Costa  Rican  Re¬ 
public  has  progressed  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Such  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  were  found  necessary  have  been  made  without  internal 
disturbance,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  has  been  maintained  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Senor  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  the  new  President,  was  inaugurated 
May  8,  1910,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  December  7,  1871,  and  has  been  in  force  ever  since,  some 
slight  amendments  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  the  customary  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  branches,  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  same 
branches  in  other  American  republics. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  one  chamber,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  indirect  vote  of  electors  chosen  by 
the  people  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  1  deputy  for  every  8,000 
inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  4,000.  The  deputies  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  but  the  chamber  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two 
years. 

A  permanent  committee  composed  of  5  deputies  represents  Congress 
during  its  recess  and  assists  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  the 
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interpretation  of  laws.  This  committee,  in  addition,  prepares  and 
puts  in  order  business  remaining  unfinished  from  an  adjourned  Con¬ 
gress,  or  may  formulate  new  bills  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings 
of  the  coming  session.  It  may,  on  the  request  of  the  Executive,  issue 
urgent  decrees,  which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  regular  session.  It  may,  when  so  invited,  form  a  part  of  the 
Council  of  Government,  although  as  such  it  acts  only  in  an  advisor^' 
capacity. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deputies,  i.  e.,  by  an  electoral  college  chosen  by  popular  vote,  all 
citizens  over  20  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suffrage.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he  may  not  be  reelected  for  a 
second  consecutive  term.  Three  designados,  known  as  first,  second, 
and  third,  are  named  by  Congress  to  represent  the  President  in  case 
of  his  death,  absence  from  the  country,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
exercise  authority.  The  designados  assume  and  exercise  office  in  the 
order  of  their  appointment. 

A  Council  of  Government  assists  the  President,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet  and  such  other  citizens  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  The  following  four  ministers  or  secretaries 
form  the  Cabinet:  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Public 
Instruction;  Secretary  of  the  Government  and  Police;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Fomento ;  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine. 
The  salary  of  the  President  is  18,000  colones  ($8,350)  per  annum. 

The  judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a  National  Supreme  Court,  two 
Courts  of  Appeals,  several  criminal  and  civil  courts,  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  district  and  municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
5  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by  the  Congress,  while 
other  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  are  most  favorable  to  the 
foreigner,  according  him,  with  the  exception  of  suffrage,  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  Foreigners  are  free  to  engage  in  business  in  the  Republic 
on  the  same  terms  as  citizens,  and  may  acquire,  possess,  and  ilispose 
of  real  property  without  naturalization  or  restraint. 

INTEBIOB  GtOVERNMENT. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  five  prov¬ 
inces  and  two  comarcas  (territories),  which  are  again  divided  into 
cantons  and  these  into  districts  and  municipalities.  The  provinces 
and  comarcas  are  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  The  canton  and  district  chiefs  are  appointed 
upon  recommendation  of  the  governors,  and  are  assisted  by  municipal 
councils,  elected  by  popular  vote. 
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The  provinces  and  comarcas  of  the  Republic,  with  their  respective 
capitals,  are : 


Province  of — 
San  Jose.... 
Alajuela.... 
Heredia. . . . 

Cartago . 

Guanacaste 
Comarca  of — 
Puntarenas. 
Limon . . 


Capital. 

San  Jose.“ 

Alajuela. 

Heredia. 

Cartago. 

Liberia. 

Puntarenas. 

Limon. 


The  principal  cities,  with  their  population  are;  San  Jose,  40,000; 
Cartago,  7,000;  Heredia,  7,000;  Limon,  5,000;  Puntarenas,  5,000. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Costa  Rican  army,  including  reserves  and  the  national  guard, 
numbers  9,087  officers  and  men.  The  active  army  numbers  6,845 
men,  the  reserves  1,470,  and  the  national  guard  520.  The  active 
army  consists  of  3  brigades,  1  battalion,  3  companies,  and  135  unclassi¬ 
fied  soldiers.  The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  150,000  militia. 

The  land  forces  are  supplemented  by  1  Yarrow  torpedo  boat  and  a 
gunboat. 

COSTA  RICA  IN  1909. 

Political  conditions  in  Costa  Rica  during  1909  were  peaceful  in 
every  way,  and  the  Republic  showed  its  right  to  be  considered  among 
the  most  progressive  nations  of  America,  because  a  most  exciting 
presidential  election  was  held  during  the  year,  which  was  conducted 
with  such  national  dignity  that  no  tlisorder  whatever  occurred. 
During  this  period  the  country  was  recovering  from  the  commercial 
crisis  of  the  preceding  year,  and  now  that  its  prosperity  is  assured 
it  can  look  hopefully  forward  for  improvement  in  every  direction. 

Financially,  the  nation  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  national 
revenue  exceeded  that  of  1908,  and  while  the  expenditures  about  bal¬ 
anced  the  receipts,  they  were  less,  relatively,  than  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  budget  is  that  the  amount 
expended  on  public  schools  is  practically  equal  to  that  for  military 
and  police. 

Agriculturally,  an  improvement  was  made  over  the  jireceding  year. 
The  coffee  crop  was  much  better,  although  it  has  not  5’et  reached  the 
high  figure  noticeable  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade.  The  banana 
crop  was  still  below  par,  the  loss  in  this  respect  amounting  to  nearly 
$700,000,  although  in  the  number  of  bunches  exported  the  crop 
amounted  almost  to  the  figure  of  the  remarkable  year  of  1907.  These 
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are  the  two  great  staples  of  the  country.  Besides  these,  however, 
hard  woods  are  exported  in  considerable  quantitifes,  and  as  the  interior 
becomes  better  opened  this  item  will  increase,  because  Costa  Rica 
is  rich  in  such  natural  resources. 

Foreign  commerce  made  a  net  gain,  the  balance  of  trade  being  in 
favor  of  the  Republic. 

Railroad  development  went  on  steadily,  branch  lines  being  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  banana  territory  near  Limon,  but  the  expected  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  National  Pacific  Railway  was  delayed.  There  is  every 
prospect,  however,  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  features  for  congratu¬ 
lation  during  1910. 

Costa  Rica  is  very  liberal  toward  the  foreign  immigrant  and  settler, 
and  encourages  this  means  of  increasing  its  population,  but  the  nation 
has  established  no  precise  laws  in  this  regard.  There  is  abundant  free 
land  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  used  as  it  should  be.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  1909  the  Government  considered  plans  for  the  easier  distribution 
of  this  land,  and  very  probably  the  administration  of  President 
Jimenez  will  devote  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  problem. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  the  message  of  President  Viquez  of  May  1,  1910,  the 
customs  receipts  for  1909  amounted  to  4,420,567  colones,®  or  nearly 
230,000  colones  less  than  estimated.  The  percentage  of  customs 
duties  on  imports  was  33  in  1909,  while  it  was  36  in  the  year  1908, 
showing  an  increase  in  articles  of  free  import  and  a  decrease  in  the 
more  highly  taxed  articles. 

The  total  treasury  receipts  amounted  to  9,280,584  colones;  and 
expenditures  balance  this  amount.  The  principal  receipts  were: 
Taxes,  7,139,600  colones;  credit  operations,  1,204,512  colones,  and 
banana  tax,  225,907  colones. 

The  principal  expenditures  were  ordinary  administrative  expendi¬ 
tures,  4,101,185  colones;  public  schools,  1,132,706  colones;  military 
and  police,  1,204,544  colones;  and  credit  operations,  971,983  colones. 

Money  in  circulation  for  the  year  was  estimated  by  the  President 


at  6,275,000  colones,  of  values  as  follows: 

Colones. 

Foreign  gold .  1,  800, 000 

National  gold .  2, 000, 000 

Silver  and  silver  certificates .  875, 000 

Bank  notes .  4, 000, 000 


Total . 8,675,000 

Less  gold  reserve  held  by  banks  as  guaranteed  by  notes .  2, 400, 000 


Net  circulation .  6,  275, 000 


«  The  colon  has  a  value  of  464  cents  United  States  gohl. 
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COMMERCE. 


Tlie  foreign  trade  of  C'osta  Rica  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to 
30,723,001  colones,  as  follows:  Imports,  13,139,653  colones;  exports, 
17,583,348  colones;  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic, 
4,443,695  colones. 

In  1908  the  figures  were:  Imports,  12,106,448  colones;  exports, 
16,697,040  colones;  total,  28,803,688  colones;  balance  of  trade, 
4,591,592  colones.  There  was  an  increase  of  1,033,405  colones  in 
the  value  of  imports,  and  885,908  colones  in  exports,  or  a  total  of 
1,919,313  colones.  Estimating  the  colon  at  $0,465  United  States 
gold,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  1909  would  amount 
to  $14,286,195,  of  which  amount  $6,109,938  was  imports  and 
$8,176,257  was  exports.  The  increase  in  imports  was  about  8^  per 
cent  and  exports  about  5^  per  cent. 

By  countries  of  origin  for  the  year  1909  the  imports  were  as 
follows: 


United  States.... 
Great  Britain. . . . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spanish  America 
Other  countries. . 


$3, 376, 350.  00 
1,115,676.  68 
802,  234.  86 
305, 497.  00 
160,691.37 
1.59, 469.  88 
97,  759.  07 
77, 596.  21 
14, 662.  85 


Total .  6,109,937.92 

The  imports  from  the  three  leading  countries  for  the  preceding 
year  w'ere:  United  States,  $2,617,673;  Great  Britain,  $1,282,379; 
Germany,  $647,225.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  made  a 
considerable  gain  in  exports  to  Costa  Rica,  and  that  this  gain  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

Importation  by  articles  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Cotton  goods .  $693, 521 

Flour .  463,  573 

Machinery .  223,747 

Lard .  157,242 

Drugs .  119,306 

Railroad  material .  119, 146 

Lumber .  118,057 

Electrical  material .  104,  785 

Canned  goods .  46, 137 

Cod  fish .  44,  942 

Maize .  44,351 

Fence  wire .  32, 736 

Hardware .  29,434 


In  all  of  these  articles,  with  but  one  exception,  the  United  States 
led  in  the  amount  of  the  imports.  The  one  exception  was  cotton 
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goods,  of  which  there  was  imported  from  England  $267,268  and 
from  the  United  States  $213,176.  According  to  the  Costa  Rican 
statistics  tlie  import  of  flour  from  the  United  States  was  valued  at 
$460,775;  lard  at  $152,726;  machinery  at  $164,027;  railroad  material 
at  $76,641;  lumber  at  $118,057  (the  total  importation);  maize  at 
$44,351  (total  importation);  codfish,  $36,872;  electric  material,  at 
$81,568;  drugs,  $60,703;  canned  goods,  $25,466;  fence  wire,  $32,704 
(practically  the  whole  importation);  hardware,  $21,125. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1909  by  countries  were: 


United  States .  $4,  802,  254 

Great  Britain .  2,  944,  947 

Germany .  166,  686 

Spanish  America .  128, 004 

France .  117,298 

Other  countries .  17, 068 


Total .  8,176,257 

The  exports  by  articles  were  as  follows: 

Bananas .  $4,355,045 

Coffee .  2,  639, 873 

Gold  and  silver  bullion .  792, 847 

Hides  (cattle) .  105, 020 

Rubber . 71,  756 

Cacao .  55,  765 

Woods .  22,320 

Mother-of-pearl .  16, 022 

Tortoise  shell .  9,  946 

Deerskins .  8, 798 

Turtles  (live) . ; .  3, 487 

Specie .  2,  434 

Grindstones .  1,342 

Horns  (cattle) .  1, 241 

Miscellaneous .  80,361 


8, 176,  257 

The  principal  woods  exported  and  their  values  were:  Cedar, 
$15,581;  mahogany,  $5,805;  and  rosewood,  $8,557. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$700,000  in  bananas,  which  was  more  than  balanced  by  large  increases 
in  the  other  exports.  The  banana  export  has  been,  since  1906,  the 
principal  export  of  ('osta  Rica,  and  up  to  1907  the  industry  advanced 
in  great  strides.  The  export  of  1904  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  18  per  cent.  In  1905  there  was  another  gain  of  20  per  cent, 
in  1906  a  gain  of  22  per  cent,  and  in  1907  a  gain  of  14  ])er  cent, 
each  of  these  gains  over  the  preceding  year.  In  this  last  year,  1907, 
the  export  was  10,165,759  bunches.  In  1908  it  barely  exceeded 
10,000,000.  In  1909  it  was  9,365,690.  (Jf  this  amount,  there  was 
exported  to  the  United  States  7,861,861  bunches,  and  to  England 
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1,503,829.  The  export  to  England  is  a  comparatively  new  export, 
as  practically  all  of  the  bananas  formerly  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  export  of  coffee  from  Costa  Kica  was  12,030,104  kilograms, 
as  compared  with  8,977,531  in  1908.  The  j'ear  1908  was  a  very  bad 
crop  year  on  account  of  excessive  rains.  In  1905  the  export  of  coffee 
was  over  18,000,000  kilograms,  in  1906  nearly  14,000,000,  and  in  1907 
17,300,000.  The  Costa  Rican  coffee  trade  is  not  increasing  as  it  was 
hoped  it  would.  Practically  all  of  the  Costa  Rican  coffee  went  to 
Great  Britain.  At  present  a  considerable  market  for  the  product  is 
developing  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
The  export  by  bags  for  the  year  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain, 
156,849;  United  States,  17,370;  Germany,  9,824;  France,  8,431; 
other  countries,  582;  total,  193,056.  Of  this  amount,  the  port  of 
Limon  on  the  Atlantic  sent  168,195,  and  Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific 
sent  24,861.  All  of  the  coffee  shipped  to  the  United  States  was 
cleaned,  but  nearly  half  of  that  going  to  other  countries  was  shipped 
in  the  husk. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  two  principal  products  of  Costa  Rica  are  bananas  and  coffee. 
The  coffee  of  the  country  has  been  famous  for  years  and  has  been 
shipped  almost  exclusively  to  England,  where  it  always  obtains  a 
good  price,  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  quality  and  flavor. 
There  are  30,000  hectares  (74,130  acres)  of  coffee  under  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  at  present  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  Republic,  37,000  hectares  (91,427  acres)  are  devoted  to  the  plant. 
The  area  especially  suited  to  this  fruit  is  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  extending  from  near  the  Nicaragua  frontier  to  that 
of  Panama.  The  fruit  here  is  handled  as  scientifically  and  as  profit¬ 
ably  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  transmitted,  often  in  ships 
built  especially  for  that  purpose,  directly  to  most  of  the  northern  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Cacao  production  is  reported  to  have  steadily  increased  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  to  be  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  principal 
exports.  Since  1904  the  planting  of  cacao  has  been  increasing  and 
the  results  are  now  beginning  to  show.  The  exports  of  this  article 
from  Port  Limon  in  1906  were  387,800  pounds;  in  1907,  611,300 
pounds;  and  in  1908,  784,450.  About  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
in  1909.  There  is  abundant  cacao  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  Republic  not  yet  taken  up.  This  land  can  be  obtained  reasonably 
from  the  Government,  which  offers  every  encouragement  to  settlers, 
giving  them  tracts  of  100  acres  eacli  and  paying  a  subvention  of  $0.12 
for  each  cacao  tree  when  3  years  old.  From  300  to  400  trees  are 
planted  to  the  acre,  and  at  5  years  old  should  bear  5  pounds  of  cacao 
each. 
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An  executive  decree  of  Xoveraber  23,  1909,  with  a  view  to  encour- 
apdng  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic,  admits  imports 
of  seeds,  vegetables,  and  plants  free  of  customs,  wharfage,  and  con¬ 
sular  duties. 

The  cattle  imported  into  the  Republic  after  January  1,  1909,  were 
exempt  from  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government  ceased  pay¬ 
ing  a  bounty  on  cows  and  heifers  brought  in  for  breeding  purposes. 
However,  until  December  31,  1911,  the  Government  will  continue  to 
pay  the  maritime  and  land  freight  on  fine  breed  cows  and  bulls 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Exportations  of  fine 
cattle  are  now  subject  to  a  tax  of  $11.73  per  head,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  animal  exported  being  one  brought  in  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  export  charges  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
freight  charges  originally  paid  upon  the  animal.  Other  important 
regulations  in  reference  to  the  shipment  of  live  stock  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  national  industry,  the  establishment 
of  pedigree  registers,  and  the  holding  of  agricultural  and  stock  fairs. 
The  society  also  interests  itself  in  securing  seed  of  the  best  grades  for 
the  use  of  agriculturists,  and  recommends  the  importation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  of  the  best  type  and  of  fertilizers. 

The  mining  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  being 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  Government  by  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  mining  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  materials  required 
in  the  exploitation  of  mines.  Gold  is  the  metal  which  has  been  most 
exploited.  The  Aguacate  mines  have  been  famous  for  years,  and 
production  from  them  has  been  steadily  profitable  from  the  time  of 
their  discovery.  It  promises  now  to  increase  materially,  because 
modern  methods  and  modern  machinery  with  which  the  work  can  be 
prosecuted  on  a  larger  scale  are  being  installed.  The  whole  gold  dis¬ 
trict  is  on  the  Pacific  slope,  within  easy  reach  of  transportation. 
Another  group  of  mines  is  worked  by  the  Abangares  Gold  Fields  of 
Costa  Rica  Company,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  are  several  other 
organizations  worked  by  American  capital. 

While  Costa  Rica  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  yet  there  are 
sufficient  industries  to  supply  many  of  their  local  wants.  Shoes  are 
well  made  there,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  native  skill. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

Costa  Rica  has  in  actual  operation  652  kilometers  (405  miles)  of 
railway,  all  of  3-foot  6-inch  gauge.  Of  this  mileage  69  is  the  property 
of  the  Government,  131  belongs  to  the  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  205  to  the  Costa  Rican  Railway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  Costa  Rican  Railway  is  leased  to  the  Northern,  so  that  the  whole 
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system,  having  its  focal  point  at  Port  Limon,  is  under  one  general 
management.  Both  these  roads  are  well  constructed  with  steel  and 
iron  bridges,  suitable  stations,  and  sidetracks,  and  are  maintained 
in  good  condition.  Various  branch  lines  have  been  extended  up  and 
dow'n  the  coast  for  the  service  of  the  banana  industry.  The  main  line 
leaves  Port  Limon,  passing  through  Matina,  Siquirres,  Turrialba,  and 
Cartago,  reaching  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  at  a  distance 
of  103  miles.  The  system  is  continued  to  Alahuela,  14  miles  north  of 
San  Jose. 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  KAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  Pacific  Railw’ay,  wdiich  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  National 
Government,  extends  from  San  Jose  to  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  distance  of  69  miles.  It  is  still  unfinished  between  Cascajal 
and  El  Koble,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  but  there  is  every  prospect  that 
this  gap  w'ill  be  filled  before  the  termination  of  1910,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  through  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  a  scenic  route  will  be  open  to  the  public  which  will  rank  among 
the  most  interesting  in  Latin  America. 

At  Port  Limon  terminal  facilities  are  excellent.  There  are  two 
wharves  wdth  accommodations  for  6  large  and  2  small  steamers,  and 
so  equipped  wdth  track  facilities  that  loading  and  unloading  can  be 
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carried  on  directly  from  the  car  to  the  vessel,  if  so  desired.  At  Punta- 
renas  the  harbor  has  only  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  necessitating 
the  handling  of  cargo  by  lighters. 

There  are  no  less  than  16  navigable  riv^ers  in  the  Republic,  some  of 
which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries, 
which  are  largely  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  the  natural  prod¬ 
ucts,  several  small  steamers  as  well  as  other  craft  plying  regularly 
between  the  coast  and  inland  ports.  This  river,  which  flows  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  communicates  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Lake  Nicaragua,  situated  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  vessels. 

A  general  transportation  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  become  operative  on  December  4,  1909.  The  law  regulates  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  land  and  sea,  specifies 
the  conditions  that  shall  appear  on  bills  of  lading,  and  sets  forth  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  shippers,  transporters,  and  consignees. 
The  new  law  treats  fully  of  the  transport  of  live  animals  and  perish¬ 
able  material,  and  also  of  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
and  of  everything  relating  to  transportation  in  all  forms. 

On  December  8,  1909,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  promulgated 
the  railway  law,  which  provides  that  no  railway  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  shall  be  constructed  in  the  Republic  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  a 
railway  concession,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer 
term  than  ninety-nine  years,  the  entire  railway,  including  rolling 
stock,  buildings,  grounds,  and  appurtenances  shall  become  ipso 
facto  the  property  of  the  nation.  All  railway  concessions  are  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Costa  Rica  now  in  force  or  wliich  in 
future  may  be  enacted,  and  no  foreign  contractor  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  any  laws  other  than  those  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  disputed  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  construction, 
exploitation,  or  management  of  the  railway. 

No  railway  concession  shall  confer  a  monopoly  upon  any  railway 
company,  and  the  State  reserves  the  right  to  parallel,  cross,  or  inter¬ 
sect  any  railway  for  which  a  concession  has  been  granted,  or  to 
penetrate  the  region  traversed  by  the  same,  as  it  may  deem  expedient, 
by  means  of  wagon  roads,  canals,  railways,  tramways,  or  any  other 
means  of  communication.  Nevertheless,  the  concession  may  pro- 
liibit  the  construction  of  a  parallel  railway  within  certain  limits  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  All  railways  and  railway  property  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  expropriation  should  the  welfare  of  the  State  so  require. 

The  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  in  any  manner  whatsoever  of  a  railway 
concession  before  becoming  valid  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Conj;ress.  In  no  case  shall  a  railway  concession,  railway,  telegraph, 
or  telephone  line  he  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  or  transferred  in  any 
manner  to  any  foreign  power,  nor  shall  a  foreign  Government  or 
State  become  a  partner  or  owner  of  the  stock,  bonds,  or  obligation  of 
any  railway  company.  No  government  railway  shall  be  leased  to 
individuals  or  companies  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  nor  shall 
the  Government  enter  into  any  agreement  for  the  recession  of  a  rail¬ 
way  concession  without  first  obtaining  the  authorization  of  Congress. 

Companies  or  persons  desiring  to  secure  a  railway  concession  must 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Fomento,  accompanying  the  application 
with  a  general  plan  or  sketch  of  the  line,  showing  the  length  of  the 
road,  the  bridges,  stations,  culverts,  etc.,  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  all  of  which  shall  be  subject,  in  case 
the  concession  is  granted,  to  modification  by  the  Government.  All 
railways  operating  in  the  Republic,  whether  organized  abroad  or 
not,  are  considered  Costa  Rican  companies,  and  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  law  provides  for  government  inspection  of  railways,  specifies 
the  manner  in  which  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  shall  be  issued,  and 
guards,  in  general,  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  railway 
companies  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner. 

In  case  of  war,  the  Government,  should  it  consider  advisable  to  do 
so,  has  the  right  to  suspend  traffic  on  any  railway  line  for  the  defense 
of  the  state,  but  in  such  case  the  railway  viompany  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  indemnity  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

During  1909  the  San  Jose  Electric  Street  Railway  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany  extended  its  tracks  some  5  miles  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Guadaloupe.  Its  most  important  feature  of  development,  however, 
is  the  hydro-electric  plant  known  as  “El  Brasil.”  This  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Purdy  Engineering  Company  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  power  will  be  obtained  from  the  Virilla  River  below  its 
junction  with  the  Uruca  River,  about  10  miles  from  San  Jose.  The 
completion  of  this  plant  will  mark  a  new  era  in  San  Jose,  because  it  is 
proposed  to  furnish  electricity  at  such  a  low  rate  that  it  will  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  fuel  for  cooking. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

Costa  Rica,  with  a  seacoast  on  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  direct  steamer  communication,  through  Limon, 
with  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America;  on  the  Pacific 
side,  Puntarenas  is  in  regular  communication  with  Panama,  ports 
of  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  to  California;  and  on  one  line  at  least 
passengers  and  freight  are  carried  without  change  to  the  west  coast 
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of  South  America,  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  thence  to 
Germany. 

The  United  ITuit  Company  maintains  an  excellent  service  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  especially  New  Orleans.  The  schedules  of 
these  steamers,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  other  lines,  offer 
practically  a  daily  mail  and  passenger  service  between  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Imited  States. 

On  the  Gulf  of  Nico^'a  a  steamboat  line  connects  Puntarenas  with 
the  local  ])orts  on  that  bod}’  of  water,  but  these  can  be  reached  over¬ 
land  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nicaragua.  The  onh* 
other  means  of  approach  from  this  Republic  to  the  north  is  over  the 
road  on  which  the  two  governments  maintain  regular  postal  service. 

With  Panama,  on  the  south,  there  is  regular  steamer  communica¬ 
tion  between  Colon  and  Limon,  and  between  Panama  and  Punta¬ 
renas.  In  addition  to  this  waterway,  Panama  may  be  reached  by 
the  railway  running  16  miles  from  Limon  southward,  where  it 
approaches  within  34  miles  of  the  frontier;  this  frontier  is  only  24 
miles  from  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  a  raihvay  is  projected  over  this  gaj). 
When  it  is  completed,  it  will  form  a  portion  of  the  Pan-American 
svstem. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  encouraged  the  betterment 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
these  two  branches  of  the  public  service  have  reached  a  high  plane 
of  efficiency.  During  the  calendar  year  1909  the  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  matter  handled  aggregated  6,939,712.  According  to  the 
latest  available  data  there  are  197  post-ollices  in  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  has  parcels-post  and  money-order  conventions  wdtli 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  parcels-post  convention  made  between  the  representatives  of 
Mexico  and  Costa  Rica,  and  signed  in  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  San 
Jose  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  on  June  21  and  August 
11,  1909,  was  approved  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  October  18  of  the 
same  year,  being  promulgated  liy  President  Diaz  on  October  21. 
The  convention  will  become  effective  at  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  h}' 
the  Postmasters-General  of  the  tw’o  Republics. 

The  Government  is  constantly  constructing  new  lines  for  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  service.  The  system  comprises  119  offices.  In 
1909  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  totaled  505,375.  There 
are  1,335  miles  of  telegrapli  lines  in  operation. 

All  centers  of  population  are  connected  with  each  other  by  wire, 
and  with  the  neighboring  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  During 
the  year  the  telephone  facilities  of  the  capital  city  were  materially 
increased,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within  a  very  short  time  commu¬ 
nication  with  Puntarenas  by  telephone  will  be  possible. 
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Wireless  telegraphy  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  communication,  the  Government  having 
established  a  station  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  at  Boca  del  Colorado, 
and  others  at  convenient  points  to  communicate  with  incoming  and 
outgoing  steamers.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has  equipped  a 
station  at  Port  Limon  for  intercommunication  with  their  other 
stations  and  for  public  business.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  ellicient  stations  in  Central  America. 

EDUCATION. 

The  matter  of  education  and  general  improvement  of  the  public 
school  S5'stem  of  the  Republic  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Government.  This  branch  of  public  instniction  carries  an 
annual  appropriation  of  !?325,0()0,  the  cost  to  the  Government  per 
pupil  being  computed  at  $12.09. 

All  public  schools  in  Costa  Rica  are,  according  to  a  report  of  United 
States  Consul  Samuel  T.  Lee,  at  San  Jose,  controlled  by  a  national 
minister,  and  the  oftice  which  has  direct  charge  of  this  work  is  known 
as  El  Despacho  de  Instruccion  Publica.  The  head  of  the  office  has  the 
official  title  of  Subseiretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Instruccion 
Publica. 

For  the  administration  of  primary  public  instruction  Costa  Rica  is 
divided  into  five  divisions,  each  division  subdivided  into  circuits  and 
districts.  The  district  is  the  unit,  and  each  district  has  its  school  board, 
which  looks  after  financial  matters.  The  technical  direction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  primary  schools,  however,  is  entirely  under  the  Jefatura  Tecnica, 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  El  Despacho  de  Instruccion  Publica.  The 
five  divisions  referred  to  fall  under  the  direction  of  Jefatura  Tecnica. 
Two  of  these  divisions  have  five  circuits,  one  has  four  circuits,  two 
have  three  circuits,  and  one  has  one  circuit.  At  the  head  of  each 
circuit  there  is  an  inspector  of  i)uhlic  instruction,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  various  districts  of  the  circuit. 
The  foregoing  applies  only  to  primary  instruction. 

The  Colegios  de  Segunda  Ensenanza  (high  schools)  are  directly 
and  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion.  The  names  of  these  institutions  follow:  Liceo  de  Costa  Pica  (has 
normal  training  department) ;  Colegio  Superior  de  Senoritas  (normal 
department) ;  Liceo  de  Heredia;  Instituto  de  Alajuela;  and  Colegio  de 
Cartago.  The  first  three  are  supported  entirely  by  national  funds, 
while  the  expenses  of  the  last  two  are  met  equally  by  municipal  and 
national  funds. 

The  Liceo  de  Costa  Pica,  for  boys,  has  a  department  given  over  to 
normal  training,  as  has  also  the  Colegio  Superior  de  SeTiontas.  These 
two  departments  are  really  the  national  normal  schools  of  ('osta  Rica, 
one  for  males  and  the  othei’  for  females.  'Phere  are  130  government 
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scholarships  divided  between  these  two  schools,  and  for  these  “])en- 
sionistas”  the  National  Government  buys  all  text-books  at  local 
bookstores  on  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the  institutions.  Save 
in  the  cases  of  indijjent  children,  the  pupils  throufihout  the  Republic 
are  required  to  furnish  their  own  text-books. 

There  are  .30,000  children  in  average  attendance  in  the  primary  and 
1,200  in  the  secondary  schools,  with  about  1,000  teachers. 

In  March,  1909,  new  systems  for  the  practical  training  of  public 
school  pupils  in  ('osta  Rica  were  introduced. 

President  Gonzalez  VfguEZ  on  September  25,  1909,  signed  the 
decrees  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  of  arts 
and  crafts  {Escuelas  Preparatorias  de  Artes  y  Ofidos)  and  of  schools  of 
domestic  instruction  for  women  in  the  various  provincial  capitals. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scholastic  course  the  new  regulations 
prescribe  training  in  various  manual  branches,  including  caipen- 
try,  cabinetwork,  horseshoeing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  painting,  and 
tinning. 

In  the  women’s  department,  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing,  sewing,  etc.,  and  such  branches  of  higher 
manual  training  as  may  conduce  to  the  application  of  improved  meth¬ 
ods  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  order  that  foreign  medical  diplomas  be  accepted  in  Costa  Rica 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  issued  by  colleges  or  schools  officially 
recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  nation  in  which  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  located.  In  addition,  each  diploma  presented  for  registra¬ 
tion  should  be  certified  to  by  a  notary  ])ublic  of  the  place  where  it  is 
issued,  and  all  the  requisites  required  by  law  for  the  certification  of 
foreign  documents  must  be  complied  with.  Said  certification  must, 
furthermore,  bear  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  diploma  is  conferred,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Costa  Rica  authenticating  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  nation  in  which  the  school  issuing  the 
diploma  referred  to  is  situated.  After  these  requisites  have  been 
complied  with,  physicians  having  foreign  diplomas  who  desire  to 
practice  medicine  in  Costa  Rica  will  be  licensed  to  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
created  the  Central  American  Pedagogical  Institute,  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  was  authorized  to  constmct  the  necessary  edifices  for 
the  proper  accommotlation  of  the  institute.  A  suitable  location  for 
these  buildings  was  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Barba, 
which  site  was  duly  apjiroved  by  the  Second  Central  American  Con¬ 
ference,  which  met  in  San  Salvador  on  February  2,  1910.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  designated  by  executive  decree 
certain  lands  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Barba  as  the  site  on  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  erected. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

In  conformity  with  the  homestead  law,  which  became  effective 
November  19,  1909,  every  Costa  Rican  citizen  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  has  the  right  to  acquire  50  hectares  of  public  land  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation.  After  entrj^  is  made  a  house  must  be  built 
upon  the  land,  a  part  of  which  must  be  placed  under  cultivation  and 
residence  maintained  thereon.  After  the  expiration  of  three  or  five 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  conditions  of  entry  and 
the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put,  if  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  complied  with,  title  to  the  property  in  fee  simple  will  be 
issued  to  the  settler.  A  naturalized  citizen  must  have  resided  with 
his  family  at  least  one  year  in  the  Republic  prior  to  entry  upon  public 
lands  under  the  homestead  law.  By  head  of  a  family  is  meant  any 
married  man,  or  widower  with  children  born  in  wedlock,  or  unmar¬ 
ried  man  who  has  to  support  one  or  more  minor  brothers  or  sisters 
who  have  lost  their  father. 

The  President  promulgated  on  July  7,  1909,  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Congress  on  June  30,  of  the  same  year,  placing,  on  and  after 
October  29,  1910,  an  export  tax  of  1  cent  American  gold  on  each 
bunch  of  bananas  exported,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or 
the  size  of  the  bunch.  For  a  period  of  twenty  years,  or  until  October 
29,  1930,  neither  the  exports  of  bananas  nor  the  '^banana  industry 
shall  be  subject  to  any  federal  or  municipal  tax,  unless  the  same  be 
for  some  national  purpose,  such  as  wharfage  or  the  like,  in  which  case 
damages  will  be  paid  to  the  parties  in  interest.  The  export  tax 
must  be  liquidated  in  American  gold  or  in  sight  drafts  on  New  York 
approved  by  the  Treasury  Dej)artment. 

By  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  which  controls  the  banana  business  of  the  country,  the 
company  waived  its  right  to  exemption  from  October  29,  1908,  or  for 
the  last  two  years  of  the  exemption  period,  and  will  pay  tax  on  all 
bananas  exported  after  that  date. 

On  August  9,  1909,  President  Gonzalez  VfQUEZ  delivered  a 
short  but  important  message  to  the  Federal  Congress,  assembled  in 
special  session  to  consider  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  the 
foreign  debt  and  the  obtaining  of  a  loan  under  such  conditions  and 
terms  as  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  national  credit  at  home  and 
abroad  and  encourage  and  develop  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  recommended  the  approval  of  the  contract  made  by 
the  Special  Commissioner  of  Costa  Rica  with  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  believing  that  the  bringing  in  of  new  capital  is  the 
most  practical  way  for  the  nation  to  settle  its  foreign  imlebtedness 
and  inject  new  vigor  and  life  into  the  fountains  from  which  flow  the 
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public  wealth  of  the  country.  The  President  left  the  details  of  the 
agreement  with  the  National  City  Bank  to  be  explained  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  but  the  plan  in  general  contem¬ 
plated  the  funding  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  Republic,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  in  favor  of  schools  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  executive  recommended,  furthermore,  that  the  payment  of  the 
loan  be  guaranteed  by  the  tax  on  bananas  and  the  receipts  from  cus¬ 
toms.  The  arrangement  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  funding 
deposit  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

On  May  25,  1909,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  convention  passed  in  Washington 
on  January  13  of  the  same  year,  providing  for  the  settlement  by  arbi¬ 
tration  of  differences,  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties  or  of  a  legal  character,  by  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  conven¬ 
tion  further  stipulates  the  form  in  which  matters  at  issue  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  tribunal,  ami  will  materially  strengthen 
the  corilial  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Costa 
Rica. 

On  June  28, 1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  ratified 
the  arbitration  treaty  celebrated  in  Washington  on  January  13,  1909, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and 
the  United  States.  The  treaty  is  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  is  to 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  year’s  notice  of  its  termination 
shall  be  given  by  either  of  the  parties  thereto. 

The  arbitration  convention  between  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil,  cele¬ 
brated  in  Washington  by  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  on  May  18,  1909,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
Costa  Rica  on  October  11,  1909,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  This  convention 
is  made  in  conformity  with  the  principles  contained  in  the  convention 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  conflicts,  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  July  29,  1899,  and  Articles  XXXVll  to  XL  and  XLH  of 
The  Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  given  a  concession  for  cutting 
and  exporting  cedar  and  mahogany  from  a  tract  of  400  square  miles 
near  Guapiles.  The  concessionaire  is  to  pay  70  cents  for  each  tree 
cut  and  58  cents  for  each  log  exported,  which  will  make  a  tax  of  about 
82  for  each  tree.  The  concession  is  considered  quite  valuable. 

The  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Conference  was  held  in  San 
Jose,  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  from  December  25,  1909,  to  January  2, 
1910. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  is  geographically  situated  between 
19°  40'  and  23°  33'  latitude  north  and  74°  and  85°  longitude  west, 
in  length  over  730  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles.  It  has 
an  area  of  45,883  square  miles,  exceeding  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  more  than  600  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,048,980,  equal  to  almost  45  per  square  mile,  or  about  one  and  a  half 
times  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(29.6),  being  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Several  irregular  mountain  chains  cross  the  territory  of  Cuba  in 
in  various  directions,  forming  between  them  a  number  of  extremely 
fertile  and  healthful  plateaus  and  valleys,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
products  of  the  Tropics  are  successfully  raised.  The  Republic  is  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  important  articles  of  export.  Grape  fruit,  oranges,  and 
other  citrus  fruits,  as  well  as  pineapples,  are  now  being  extensively 
grown  for  export.  The  forests  contain  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such 
as  mahogany  and  cedar.  In  the  Province  of  Oriente,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese,  and  iron  mines  are  worked,  the  last  named  being  verj"  exten¬ 
sive.  Gold  is  found  in  the  island,  and  there  are  also  rich  beds  of 
asphalt,  but  neither  has  been  exploited  to  any  great  extent. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage 
of  exploration,  on  October  28,  1492.  Pie  landed  at  what  is  now  calleil 
the  Bay  of  Nuevitas  and  took  posse.ssion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  'Phe  country  was  called  successively  Juana, 
Santiago,  and  Ave  Maria,  finally  regaining  its  original  Indian  name 
of  Cuba.  Diego  Velasquez  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  in 
the  year  1511,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  subduing  the  aborigines,  the 
warlike  and  savage  Caribs  and  Xahacs.  Cuba  was  important  to  the 
Spaniards  as  a  strategical  point.  From  the  island  numerous  expedi¬ 
tions  started  for  the  mainland,  among  the  most  important  being  that 
of  CoKTEZ,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Later  on,  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  having  been  made  known, 
Havana  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  treasure  ships.  From  Havana 
they  sailed  under  protection  of  the  war  vessels  for  Spain. 

It  was  due  to  the  importance  of  Havana  that  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  British  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth  and  .seventeenth  cen- 
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turies  attempted  on  several  occasions  to  capture  the  port;  while 
unsuccessful,  they  succeeded  in  more  than  one  attack  in  carrj'ing  off 
valuable  booty. 

When  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
year  1762,  a  strong  British  army  was  sent  out  to  conquer  Cuba. 
After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Havana  surrendered  to  Lord  Albemarle 
on  August  12,  1762.  The  British  retained  possession  of  the  island 
until  the  year  following,  when,  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
three  powers,  Cuba  was  once  more  restored  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
on  June  6,  1763. 

Although  the  movement  for  independence  was  initiated  in  Cuba 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  was  to  suffer  more  and  obtain  her 
independence  later  than  any  of  the  other  American  Republics,  the 
Spanish  Government  being  determined  to  retain  control  of  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles.  In  none  of  the  Spanish-American  countries,  perhaps, 
wjis  the  war  for  independence  more  fiercely  contested  than  in  Cuba, 
in  spite  of  which  such  indefatigable  patriots  as  Jose  Marti,  Bar- 
tolome  Maso,  Maximo  Gomez,  and  others  continued  the  struggle 
until  at  last  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  roused 
by  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spanish  General  Weyler,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  latter  country  resulted  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  the  year  1898.  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898, 
the  war  was  ended,  Cuba  became  free  and  independent,  and  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
on  May  20,  1902.  Thus  the  struggle  for  independence,  which  lasted 
eighty  years,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  definite  form  with 
the  famous  proclamation  of  the  patriots  on  October  10,  1868,  known 
as  the  “Grito  de  Yara,”  was  brought  to  a  successful  end. 

President  Estrada  Palma  resigned  his  office  on  September  28, 
1906,  and  the  United  States  of  America  temporarily  intervened  until 
new  elections  could  be  held.  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  was  elected 
President  and  Alfredo  Zayas  Vice-President  in  December,  1908, 
and  were  formally  inaugurated  on  January  28,  1909,  when  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Governor,  Charles  E.  Magoon,  withdrew. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  (K)VERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  proclaimed  on  February 
21,  1901,  provides  for  a  republican,  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  usual  division  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  forming  together  the 
National  Congress,  are  instrusted  with  the  legislative  power.  The  for¬ 
mer  consists  of  24  and  the  latter  of  64  members.  Senators  are  elected 
indirectly  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  Senators  for 
each  province,  and  the  whole  Senate  is  renewed  by  halves  every  four 
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years.  Representatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  every  citizen 
over  21  years  of  age  having  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two 
years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  8  Ministers 
or  Secretaries,  exercises  the  executive  power.  Cabinet  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  but  are  responsible  to  Congress  for 
their  acts.  They  are  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Justice,  Secretary  of  Government,  Secretary  of  Promotion,  Secretary 
of  [Health  and  Charities,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $25,000  United  States  gold.  The 
salary  of  the  Vice-President  and  of  each  Cabinet  officer  is  $6,000 
per  annnum.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  Senators,  by  an  electoral  college 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  They  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  country  is  vested  in  a  National  Supreme 
Court,  6  Superior  Courts,  1  for  each  province,  36  Courts  of  the  First 
Instance,  and  a  number  of  minor  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Cuba  is  politically  divided  into  six  provinces,  which  are  again 
divided  into  municipal  districts.  The  administration  of  each  province 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  both 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while  the  municipal 
districts  are  administered  by  a  Mayor  and  a  municipal  council, 
likewise  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  provinces  of  Cuba  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 


Province  of — 

Pinar  del  Rio. 

Havana . . 

Matanzaa . 

Santa  (dara... 
Camaguey.... 
Oriente . 


Capital. 

Pinar  del  Rio. 

Havana.^ 

Matanzas. 

Santa  Clara. 
Camaguey. 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 


The  principal  cities  iind  the  population  of  each  are:  Havana, 
302,526;  Camaguey,  66,460;  Guines,  32,216;  Cardenas,  28,576; 
Colon,  52,006;  Matanzas,  64,385;  Gibara,  39,343;  Guantanamo, 
43,300;  Holguin,  50,224;  Manzanillo,  54,900;  Santiago,  53,614; 
Pinar  del  Rio,  50,071;  Cienfuegos,  70,416;  Sancti  Spiritus,  36,572; 
vSanta  Clara,  46,620. 


Also,  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY, 

The  permanent  army  of  Cuba  in  1909  consisted  of  a  general  staff, 
a  brigade  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  of  3  battalions  each,  2  batteries 
of  light  field  artillery,  a  machine-gun  corps  of  4  companies,  and  a 
corps  of  coast  artillery.  The  infantry  force  consisted  of  about  2,500 
officers  and  men,  the  field  and  mountain  artillery  of  about  800,  the 
machine-gun  company  of  about  500,  and  the  corps  of  coast  artillery 
of  about  1,000,  which,  with  the  band  of  staff,  made  a  total  of  about 
5,000  officers  and  men. 

The  two  artillery  officers  of  the  United  States  Arm}-  detailed  for 
duty  with  the  permanent  army  of  Cuba  are  performing  excellent 
service.  The  army  as  now  constituted  has  attained  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  not  only  in  organization,  but  also  in  discipline  and 
morale. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army  there  is  a  well  equipped  and 
organized  rural  guard.  This  important  constituent  part  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Cuba  consists  of  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squad¬ 
rons  of  4  troops,  each  troop  having  140  men.  The  commissioned 
officers  of  each  troop  consist  of  1  captain,  2  first  lieutenants,  and 
1  second  lieutenant. 

The  rural  guard  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  of  from  10  to 
12  men  all  over  the  island.  The  function  of  these  troops  is  to  main¬ 
tain  public  order  and  patrol  the  entire  country.  They  are  expected, 
however,  to  refrain  from  exercising  police  power  within  the  municipal 
zones  excepting  when  called  upon  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
guard  is  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  they  have  gained  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  general  public.  At  Camp  Columbia,  near 
Havana,  a  squadron  of  the  rural  guard  is  regularly  maintained  for 
drilling  purposes  and  military  instruction.  A  cavalry  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  detailed  for  temporary  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  instruction  and  is  also  head  of  the  Militaiy  Academy  for  Officers, 
which  Ls  located  there. 

The  navy  consists  of  five  30-ton  launches. 

CUBA  IN  1909. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
continued  to  be  most  cordial,  and  especially  was  this  true  of  the 
United  States,  Since  President  Gomez  assumed  office  the  ministers 
of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Venezuela  have  presented  their  creden¬ 
tials  and  become  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the  Republic. 

Industrially  Cuba  ranked  high  among  the  American  Republics. 
Good  crops  characterized  the  whole  season.  Many  miles  of  fine  roads 
were  opened  throughout  the  island,  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Griente,  and  private  and  public  improvements  of  great  importance 
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were  undertaken.  The  distress  caused  by  the  cyclones  from  which 
parts  of  the  country  recently  suffered  has  been  greatly  ameliorated, 
and  the  Cuban  people  have  responded  in  a  fitting  manner  to  the  call 
of  patriotism  and  friendship  and  have  promptly  relieved,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  sufferings  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  in  1909  was  most  satisfactory". 
The  deficit  which  had  been  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
noticeably  reduced,  at  the  same  time  that  all  obligations  of  the 
budget  were  met,  and  there  still  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
large  sum  of  ready  money.  The  sum  collected  by  the  Government 
was  practically  the  same  as  the  estimates  called  for,  but  the  expendi¬ 
tures  actually  fell  below  the  authorized  sum  for  the  same  period. 
Drainage  work  in  Havana  and  Cienfuegos  were  carried  well  forward 
from  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury.  The  estimated  revenue 
also,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  provided  for  a  surplus 
of  over  $3,000,000,  which,  if  obtained,  would  be  devoted  to  further 
public  works. 

Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  the  balance  of  trade  remaining  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  total  imports,  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plied  practically  50  per  cent.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many  following  in  the  order  named.  Although  food  proilucts  still 
show  too  high  a  percentage  of  the  imports,  yet  there  are  noticeable 
gains  in  manufactured  goods  and  in  material  which  goes  toward 
permanent  improvements.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  was  above  $100,000,000,  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  a 
remarkable  advance  over  the  $78,868,490  in  exports  reported  for 
1908.  The  sugar  crop  was  a  most  excellent  one;  the  cacao  crop 
doubled;  fruits  increased;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  crops  to  fall  below  normal  was  tobacco. 

No  great  increase  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  was  at¬ 
tempted,  the  various  systems  having  given  more  attention  to  per¬ 
manent  betterment  of  their  rights  of  way  and  to  increasing  their 
facilities  for  carrying  both  passengers  and  freight. 

The  total  immigration  into  the  country  reached  a  figure  of  31,286. 
Of  these,  24,662  were  Spaniards,  1,903  were  North  Americans,  and 
1,560  were  English,  no  other  country  of  the  35  from  which  immi¬ 
grants  were  reported  showing  as  many  as  1,000.  The  President,  in  a 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  on  November  1,  1909,  advocated  the 
encouragement  of  a  s3’’stem  of  colonization  rather  than  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  accustomed  to  receive  low  wages  and  who  wouhl 
compete  with  Cuban  laborers.  In  line  with  this  are  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  to  bring  to  Cuba  about  100  families 
from  Norway;  on  arrival,  the  Government  will  transport  them 
free  of  charge  to  their  final  destination  on  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
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plantations,  where  free  homes  will  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Cuban  Congress  will  appropriate  a  considerable  sum 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
aid  immigration. 

FINANCE. 


In  his  message  transmitted  to  Congress  on  April  4,  1910,  President 
Gomez  stated  that  at  the  time  the  present  Administration  assumed 
power,  on  January  28,  1909,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  $2,658,828.74. 
The  obligations  of  the  budget  of  1908-9,  or  rather  the  amount  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  month  of  January,  amounted  to  $2,023,775,  which  left  an 
available  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $661,452.19  with  which  to  meet 
special  credits  authorized  by  the  laws,  decrees,  and  commitments  of 
the  preceding  Government.  These  last  amounted  to  $11,920,824.54, 
from  which  President  Gomez  deduced  that  a  deficit  existed  of  $11,- 
259,371.05. 

In  the  message  it  is  stated  that  the  present  Administration  had,  up 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1910,  reduced  this  deficit  by  the  sum  of  $3,373,- 
029.18,  meanwhile  meeting  all  obligations  of  the  budget,  and  that 
there  remained  in  the  Treasury  in  addition  the  sum  of  $1,457,515.51 
free  of  all  obligations. 

From  the  1st  of  November,  1909,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1910,  there 
was  set  apart  by  the  General  Treasury  $12,401,279.01  for  payment  of 
all  kinds  of  obligations  of  the  annual  and  of  the  fixed  budgets.  These 
items  were;  On  account  of  debt  from  old  budgets,  $462,067.03;  on 
account  of  the  laws  of  1906,  $128,562.03;  on  account  of  laws  of  1909, 
$471,413.06;  on  account  of  the  decrees  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  $938,189.07;  on  account  of  special  funds,  $1,209,491.06;  total, 
$15,611,003.09. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  same  period  were : 


CuBtome  duties . 

Consular  fees . 

Communications . 

Interior  taxes . 

State  property  dues... 
Miscellaneous  receipts. 

National  lottery . 

Tax  on  the  loan . 

Reimbursements . 

Special  funds . 


$10,  721, 301. 07 
157, 186. 10 
399,  890.  05 
423, 183.  40 
75,  439.  69 
263, 219. 18 
1, 141, 529.  70 
1, 530, 440. 10 
1, 020, 071.  24 
1,  447, 884.  63 


Total 


17, 180, 145. 16 


For  the  nine  months  from  July  1,  1909,  to  April  1,  1910,  the  reve¬ 
nues,  according  to  the  budget  of  1909-10,  were  estimated  at  $25,- 
369,088;  the  amount  actually  collected  was  $25,342,198.52.  The 
expenditures  authorized  for  the  same  period  were  $22,704,670;  the 
amount  actually  expended  was  $21,257,754.06. 
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The  President  states  that  from  the  sale  of  $5,500,000  bonds  (first 
third  of  the  issue  of  $16,500,000  authorized)  there  had  been  received 
the  net  amount  of  $4,863,375.  With  this  fund  there  had  been  paid 
out:  On  account  of  redemption  of  one-third  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  New  York  in  1896,  $731,585;  on  account 
of  sewerage  work  in  Habana,  $601,220.70;  on  account  of  sewerage 
work  in  Cienfuegos,  $1,512,002.06;  total,  $2,944,807.76.  Of  the 
remainder,  $1,111,683.22  was  in  the  Treasury  and  $806,704.02  depos¬ 
ited  with  Speyer  &  Co.,  in  New  York. 

According  to  the  message  of  President  Gomez,  transmitted  to  the 
National  Congress  on  December  12,  1909,  the  budget  for  the  year 
1910-11  amounts  to:  Receipts,  $29,805,698,  annual  budget,  and 
$4,973,982,  fixed  budget,  or  a  total  of  $34,779,680  in  receipts.  The 
expenditures  are  estimated:  Annual  budget,  $24,646,549.52,  and 
fixed  budget,  $4,973,982;  total,  $29,620,531.52  expenditures.  In  the 
estimate  of  receipts  the  customs  duties  are  placed  at  $22,957,380. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  budget  by  Congress  many  amendments 
were  added,  some  of  them  finally  adopted  and  some  rejected.  It  was 
finally  passed  on  June  30,  1910,  at  $31,000,000.  A  surplus  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,800,000,  which  would  be  devoted  to  public  works. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  shows  a  very  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  imports  were 
$86,791,371  and  the  total  exports  $117,563,867,  showing  a  volume 
of  foreign  trade  of  $204,355,238,  with  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  of  $30,772,106.  The  imports  from  the  principal  countries 
of  origin  were : 


United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

.  $42,612,242 

.  10,  639, 462 

.  7, 576,  617 

.  7, 390,  782 

.  6, 350,  534 

.  7,  325,  229 

Other  European  countries . 

.  3,  336^  100 

.  1,  560, 405 

Total . 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  were 

Oreals . 

Meats . 

Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Manufactures . 

Food  substances  not  otherwise  classified . 

.  86,791,371 

as  follows: 

.  $11,640,991 

.  9, 627, 128 

.  8, 023, 562 

.  4, 523, 952 

.  4, 108,  560 

.  3,  724, 147 

.  3,  660,  606 

.  3,  568,  974 

Vegetable  fibers . 

Wood  and  manufactures  thereof . 

.  2, 837, 486 

.  2,042,161 

45283— Bull.  1—10 - 10 


il 
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About  one-half  of  the  cereals  was  imported  from  the  United  States, 
$3,646,349  from  Germany,  $1,919,005  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $1,072,243  from  other  European  countries.  Of  meats,  $6,904,485 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,581,445  from  other  American 
countries.  Of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  there  was  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  $3,438,196,  from  Germany  $1,677,077,  from 
Spain  $1,215,668,  and  from  France  $816,121. 

The  bulk  of  the  iron  and  steel  came  from  the  United  States, 
$3,316,326,  with  the  United  Kingdom  next  in  order,  $622,051.  Of 
machinery,  $3,262,951  came  from  the  United  States  and  $339,272 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  miscellaneous  food  substances  the  United  States  sent  $1,365,341 
and  other  American  countries  $2,074,879.  Of  vegetables  the  United 
States  sent  $820,170,  other  American  countries  $1,416,847,  and* 
Spain  $643,166.  Of  vegetable  fibers  the  United  Kingdom  sent 
$1,661,099,  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries  $697,830.  Of 
food,  oils,  and  liquors,  Spain  sent  $1,876,877,  France  $303,597,  and 
the  United  States  $276,028. 

The  exports  to  principal  countries  ivere: 


United  States .  $101,457,343 

United  Kingdom .  4,959,040 

Germany .  4, 484,  290 

Spain .  1,460,445 

France .  1,  296,  447 

Other  American  countries .  2, 430, 469 

Other  European  countries .  1, 003, 857 

All  other  countries .  471, 976 

Total .  117,563,867 

By  articles  the  principal  exports  were: 

Sugar,  crude  and  refined .  $70, 996,  726 

Unmanufactured  tobacco .  20,072,681 

Manufactured  tobacco .  12,938,624 

Copper  and  manganese .  2,  543, 068 

Fruits .  2, 326,  854 

Woods .  1,436,045 

Sirups .  1, 196, 899 

Skins  and  hides .  1, 030,  811 


The  great  bulk  of  all  articles  exported  from  Cuba  under  each  of 
the  heads  above  went  to  the  United  States  except  under  the  single 
head  of  manufactured  tobacco;  of  this,  which  represented  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  principally  the  former,  the  United  Kingdom  took 
$4,166,211;  the  United  States,  $3,767,037;  other  American  countries, 
$1,434,132;  Germany,  $1,507,392;  France,  $753,653;  Spain,  $592,915; 
and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  $717,284. 
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Of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  Germany  took  $2,085,204.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Cuban  exports  outside  of  tobacco  which  did  not  go  to  the 
United  States  were;  To  England,  sirup,  $434,988,  woods,  $194,021, 
distillates,  $72,708;  to  Germany,  hides  and  skins,  $202,725,  woods, 
$177,012,  apiary  products,  $356,637;  to  France,  grains  and  vege¬ 


tables,  $143,348,  sponges,  $119,270,  distillates,  $53,718;  to  other 
European  countries,  sirups,  $84,313,  woods,  $77,263,  apiary  products, 
$181,281;  and  to  other  i^erican  countries,  distillates,  $158,293. 

In  1908-9  the  sugar  crop  was  a  most  excellent  one,  wdth  a  yield 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  nearly  one-fourth  the  world’s  cane- 
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sugar  supply.  The  export  was  1,431,538  tons,  all  of  which,  except 
about  10,000  tons,  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  production  of  tobacco  amounted  to  nearly  500,000  bales 
(of  about  120  pounds  each).  This  is  a  decrease  of  about  70,000  bales 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  cigars  exported  was 
181,294,502  as  compared  with  188,846,784  in  1908.  There  were 
exported  during  1909  1,280,000  crates  (of  80  pounds)  of  pineapples. 
This  was  nearly  250,000  in  excees  of  the  preceding  year. 

Cuba  exported  during  the  year  to  the  United  States  927,774  tons  of 
iron  ore  as  against  579,668  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Cuba  has  always  been  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  has 
obtained  world-wide  renown  on  account  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar 
produced  there.  However,  the  extensive  mineral  products  of  the 
country  have  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
and  capitalists,  so  that  the  products  promise  to  be  more  diversified 
as  Cuba  becomes  better  understood. 

The  sugar  crop  harvested  in  the  year  just  past  is  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  the  Republic.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  cane 
ground  on  169  plantations  amounted  to  1,235,438,665  arrobas 
(arroba  =  25  pounds),  and  produced  1,505,231  tons  of  sugar,  or  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  nearly  500,000  bales  of  120  pounds  each,  a 
decrease  from  last  year’s  production.  The  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  is 
the  most  famous  leaf  in  the  world,  and  has  set  the  standard  wliich  all 
other  cultivators  must  emulate.  Other  districts  in  which  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  are  either  in  the  same  Province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  or  in  those  of  Havana  and  Santa  Clara.  Much  of  the 
crop  is  exported  to  such  large  factories  as  those  of  Tampa,  Florida, 
or  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  the  so-called 
Havana  cigars,  but  the  factories  in  Havana  consume  large  quantities 
of  the  native  leaf  and  are  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the 
production  of  both  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  study  means  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  tobacco  industry  and  measures  calculated  to  render  more 
profitable  and  extensive  tobacco  cultivation  has  submitted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  most  important 
measures  proposed  by  the  commission  is  the  installation  of  a  general 
system  of  irrigation  w^orks  in  Vuelta  Abajo.  The  commission  regards 
this  as  urgent,  and  as  the  outlay  for  these  wwks  will  be  considerable, 
recommends  that  a  definite  scheme  of  annual  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  be  settled  upon,  as  w^ell  as  the  popularization  of  agricultural 
conferences,  with  practical  demonstrations  on  the  plantations  of  the 
best  methods  of  the  preparations  of  seed  and  ajipropriateness  of  such 
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seed  for  the  particular  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown, 
together  with  the  methods  of  fertilization,  transplanting,  crossing, 
and  curing  in  accord  with  the  most  scientific  processes. 

Other  suggestions  are  a  law  legahzing  the  introduction,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  sale  of  fertilizers,  the  encouragement  of  the  inunigration 
of  agriculturists  with  families,  and  the  removal  so  far  as  possible 
of  the  obstacles  which  limit  or  diminish  the  consumption  of  Cuban 
tobacco  in  the  foreign  markets  by  endeavoring  to  secure  reciprocity 
treaties  with  nations  which  are  large  consumers  of  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  Republic. 

The  caravonica  cotton  is  being  cultivated  experimentally  in  Cuba. 
Near  Baracoa,  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island,  1,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  about  15  acres  have  been  planted  with  caravonica  “silk” 
and  about  50  acres  with  caravonica  “wool”  cotton,  the  seed  coming 
from  Australasia.  Samples  of  the  product  have  been  sent  to  experts 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  strength,  gloss,  and  length 
of  staple  have  been  admired  and  praised.  The  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  Republic  are  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  cotton, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cultivation  of  this  article  will  grow  into  one 
of  the  most  profitable  and  extensive  industries  of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  Cuba’s  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  apt  not  to  be 
grasped  by  the  unobserving  visitor  to  the  island,  who  thinks  of  the 
two  chief  products,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  being  the  onlj’  ones  worthy 
of  mention.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Cuban  Horticultural  Society 
to  correct  this  false  idea  with  its  splendid  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  displayed  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  on  February  2,  1910,  in  the 
city  of  Havana.  The  fruit-growing  industry  in  Cuba  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  With  scientific  methods  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus 
fruits  and  pineapples,  Cuba  should  within  a  few  years  rival  California 
as  a  fruit-growing  country. 

The  shipment  of  Cuban-grown  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  consisted  of  16,257  crates  of 
onions,  3,255  crates  of  potatoes,  204,603  crates  of  tomatoes,  egg  plant, 
peppers,  okra,  squash,  etc.,  4,781  crates  of  alligator  pears,  mangoes, 
mamey,  anon,  etc.,  and  24,348  crates  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  New 
York  took  nearly  all  the  onions,  53  per  cent  of  the  potatoes,  67  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes,  48  per  cent  of  the  special  fruits,  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  Nearly  all  the  rest  went  to  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  for  distribution  to  northern  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  shipment  of  pineapples  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  was 
1,263,466  crates  of  80  pounds  each.  Of  these,  862,844  were  carried 
to  New  York;  207,613  to  Mobile;  114,807  to  New  Orleans;  and 
78,202  to  Knights  Key.  This  pineapple  crop  was  distributed  from 
the  ports  of  entry  named  to  nearly  all  of  the  great  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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The  cultivation  of  cacao  in  the  island  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-8 
was  carried  forward  on  1,137  plantations  with  1,960,246  trees,  as 
compared  with  745  plantations  and  1,860,300  trees  in  1906-7.  The 
production  declined  noticeably  in  1908,  but  in  1909  rose  again  to  high 
figures.  Cuba  in  that  year  was  given  fifteenth  place  in  the  world’s 
production,  the  estimated  crop  being  4,288,000  pounds  (1,940,000 
kilograms) . 

Statistics  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  Cuba  on  June  30,  1909, 
published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  for  October  5,  show  the  following 
distribution;  Cattle,  2,936,549;  horses,  523,702;  mules,  57,310,  and 
asses,  3,202. 

The  Province  of  Santa  Clara  occupies  first  place  as  a  center  of  the 
country’s  stock,  with  943,261  cattle,  129,351  horses,  10,044  mules, 
and  702  asses.  In  the  Province  of  Oriente  are  508,824  cattle,  138,465 
horses,  14,684  mules,  and  1,119  asses.  Camaguey  ranks  third,  with 
493,692  cattle,  57,219  horses,  1,797  mules,  and  248  asses.  Matanzas 
has  378,675  cattle,  74,003  horses,  5,453  mules,  and  306  asses.  In  the 
Province  of  Havana  are  360,310  cattle,  82,145  horses,  15,603  mules, 
and  645  asses.  Pinar  del  Rio  has  251,787  cattle,  42,519  horses,  729 
mules,  and  182  asses. 

Cuba  has  forest  lands  containing  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such  as 
mahogany  and  cedar,  besides  dyewoods,  gums,  resins,  and  oils. 
Cedar  is  used  locally  for  cigar  boxes,  and  mahogany  exported.  Many 
other  hard  woods  are  used  for  railway  sleepers,  carts,  furniture,  and 
other  purposes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mariel  there  are  large  deposits  of  asphalt  of  an 
excellent  quality.  For  a  number  of  years  this  asphalt  has  been  used 
in  paving  streets  in  the  United  States,  and  experiments  made  In  Lon¬ 
don  have  also  given  good  results. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  of  the  United 
States  of  an  important  iron-ore  deposit  located  near  Santiago,  Cuba, 
is  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  ore  beds  have  been  measured  uj)  by  engineers  as  embracing 
75,000,000  tons,  a  peculiarity  of  the  deposit  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
it  contains  2  per  cent  nickel  and  1  per  cent  chromium.  The  tract 
covers  an  area  of  875  acres  and  lies  about  12  miles  east  of  Santiago. 
It  is  regarded  by  experts  as  the  most  important  discovery  of  iron-ore 
deposits  made  within  twenty  years. 

Other  large  iron  deposits,  of  recent  discovery,  are  to  be  worked  at 
Felton,  Cuba.  These  mines  are  in  the  Mayari  Mountains  and  are  the 
property  of  the  Sj)anish-American  Iron  Company.  A  large  deposit 
of  iron  ore  was  also  discovered  in  Sagua  de  Tanamo  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  147  mines,  covering  an  area  of  21,880  hec¬ 
tares,  were  surveyed  in  the  Republic,  97  of  which  were  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  extent  of  railways  in  Cuba  is  3,728  kilometers  (2,329  miles), 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Republic,  places  it  among  the 
best-served  countries  in  America.  Cuba  was  one  of  the  very  first 
countries  to  build  a  railway,  for  there  was  a  line  put  into  operation 
in  1837,  twelve  years  in  advance  of  Spain,  the  mother  country.  There 
are  four  great  systems  which  have  stretched  their  lines  almost  from 
one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Through  trains  run  daily 
between  Havana  and  Santiago,  but  over  tracks  belonging  to  three 
different  systems,  and  many  branch  lines  from  this  main  trunk  con¬ 
nect  the  principal  ports  on  both  the  north  and  south  coasts  with  the 
interior. 

The  four  systems  in  Cuba  are:  The  United  Railways  of  Havana, 
the  Cuba  Railroad,  the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  and  the  Western 
Railway  of  Havana.  The  first  and  last  named  have  terminal  sta¬ 
tions  in  Havana. 

The  United  Railways  of  Havana  offers  the  first  section  of  this 
through  route,  which  extends  as  far  as  Santa  Clara.  It  has  also 
branch  lines  north  and  south,  one  of  which  runs  to  Batabano,  where 
it  connects  with  regular  steamship  service  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Other 
ports  reached  by  this  system  are  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  on  the 
north,  and  the  road  is  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Encarnacion, 
on  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  the  eastern  system  of  the  Havana-Santiago 
route,  running  between  the  last-named  point  and  Santa  Clara.  It 
serves  an  immense  and  relatively  new  territory  in  the  island,  among 
the  principal  ports  being  Antilla,  on  Nipe  Bay,  which  is  becoming  the 
center  for  American  activity  of  all  kinds. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railway  runs  from  the  ports  of  Concha  and 
Caibarien,  on  the  north  coast,  and  connects  these  two  ports  with 
Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast.  A  portion  of  this  system  is  used  to 
form  part  of  the  through  line  from  Havana  to  Santiago. 

The  main  line  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Havana  serves  the  famous 
tobacco  district  of  Vuelta  Abajo  and  extends  through  the  Province 
of  Pinar  del  Ri^' 

The  Havana  Central  is  an  electric  suburban  line  extending  from 
Havana  to  Guines  and  Guanajay,  each  about  30  miles  from  the 
capital. 

All  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies,  but  the  first  railway  above  mentioned  was  originally  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Government.  Although  all  the  lines  try  to  establish 
direct  connections  with  Havana,  the  capital,  yet  that  place  is  not  the 
center  of  railway  activity,  because  the  tendency  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  to  connect  the  main  trunk  line  and  distributing  areas  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  with  the  nearest  seaport.  In  this  way  the 
increasing  production  of  Cuba  can  reach  the  consuming  markets  in 
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the  quickest  possible  manner,  and  passengers  as  well  as  importations 
can  be  brought  with  the  least  inconvenience  from  foreign  shores. 
Tourist  travel  is  now’  getting  so  active  in  Cuba  that  every  effort  is 
made,  both  on  the  part  of  transportation  companies  and  hotels  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  to  offer  such  inducements  as  wdll  make  the  journey 
to  and  tlirough  the  island  as  comfortable  and  expeditious  as  either 
tourist  or  business  man  require. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  during  the  year  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  business  of  the  various  lines,  although  no  decided  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  mileage  was  made.  A  new  railroad  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  to  unite  the  center  of  the  island  with  Trinidad,  on  the 
south  coast.  The  construction  of  another  railroad,  to  connect 
Nuevitas  with  Caibarien,  has  been  recommended  by  the  President  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


MAP  SHOWING  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROJECTED  LINES  IN  CUBA. 


Among  the  most  important  railway  betterments  is  the  recently 
completed  passenger  station  of  the  Cuba  Railway  at  Camaguey,  an 
admirable  edifice  constructed  of  cement.  This  line  has  practically 
finished  its  work  of  substituting  native  hard-w’ood  crossties  for  those 
of  pine  previously  used.  More  than  87  bridges  have  been  replaced 
by  steel  structures,  and  other  provisional  bridges  have  been  repaired 
or  strengthened. 

The  subsidy  of  8,000  pesos  per  kilometer,  which  has  been  granted 
by  the  Government,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  certain  branch  lines  into  sparsely  settled  districts. 

The  lines  from  Manzanillo  to  Bayamo  and  from  Bayamo  to  Palma 
Soriano,  250  kilometers  in  length,  traverse  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Cuba  and  pierce  mountains  rich  in  deposits  of  such  minerals  as  man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  whose  exploitation  is  now 
made  possible  by  these  new  branches. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Cuba  Railway  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
1909,  showed  gross  earnings  of  $2,157,165  and  operating  expenses  of 
$1,207,076,  the  net  earnings  figuring  $950,089.  The  cash  surplus  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  reported  as  $1,644,085. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  construction 
of  macadamized  roads  was  stated  by  President  Gomez  to  have  been 
$9,448,170.52.  The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  300  miles  of 
road  now  under  construction  is  placed  at  $1,500,000. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Gomez,  numerous  highways 
and  bridges  have  been  built  in  the  Republic  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Oriente. 
The  keeping  of  these  roads  in  proper  repair  is  an  expensive  item, 
experience  having  shown  that  about  $500  annually  per  kilometer  is 
needed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  1,461  kilo¬ 
meters  of  highways  open  to  traffic,  as  compared  with  1,180  for  the 
previous  year. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  Cuba,  some  of  them  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  they  are  usually  too  short  and  swift 
to  be  of  any  service  to  navigation.  The  largest  of  these,  the  River 
Canto,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  for  light-draft 
vessels  only,  while  the  Sagua  la  Grande  is  navigable  for  about  20 
miles,  and  several  of  the  other  streams  are  navigable  only  for  a  few 
miles  inland. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  steamship  lines  ply  regularly  between  the  various  ports  of 
the  two  countries,  as  well  as  between  Havana  and  European  ports. 
Connection  is  also  made  by  local  steamers  with  many  of  the  West 
India  islands. 

The  principal  port  is  Havana,  but  a  number  of  other  ports  and  bays 
afford  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  for  ocean-going  vessels,  among 
which  Matanzas,  Nipe,  Cienfuegos,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Guanta¬ 
namo  are  the  most  important. 

Several  steamship  lines  have  regular  sailings  from  New  York  for 
Havana  and  the  other  ports,  making  the  run  in  from  four  to  five  days. 
There  are  also  steamers  leaving  Boston,  Norfolk,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston  regularly  for  Havana.  Steamers  for  the  same  Cuban 
port  leave  Tampa,  Knights  Key,  and  Key  West,  Florida,  five  times 
a  week. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  services  of  Cuba  have  undergone  a  rad¬ 
ical  transformation  during  the  past  decade.  There  are  now  472 
post-offices  in  the  island,  and  these  are  being  constantly  added  to. 
There  are  171  telegraph  stations  belonging  to  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  9  wireless  stations.  The  equipment  and  administration  of 
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both  the  wire  and  wireless  offices  maintained  by  the  Government  is 
excellent.  There  are  180  postal  routes;  40  of  these  are  rail  routes, 
14  maritime  routes,  102  by  mounted  carriers,  and  18  are  transfers. 

The  Universal  Postal  Convention  of  Rome  was  put  in  force  by  the 
Cuban  Government  October  1,  1907.  The  adoption  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  by  Cuba  fixes  the  postage  on  letters  addressed  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  (with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  which 
the  rate  is  2  cents  an  ounce)  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce 
and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

A  postal  money-order  agreement  between  Cuba  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  became  effective  October  1,  1909. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Many  lines  have  been  repaired,  and  not  a  few 
new  lines  have  been  either  built  or  are  now  under  process  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Wireless  stations  are  maintained  at  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara, 
Morro  Castle,  Havana,  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  Camaguey, 
Baracoa,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Bayamo. 

EDUCATION. 

No  other  public  department  of  the  Government  receives  more 
attention  than  that  of  education.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his  office  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  in  that  body,  which  exercises  the  greatest  care  to 
maintain  in  the  educational  department  a  worthy  and  competent 
personnel. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  general  budget  of  the  nation  is  dedicated  to 
public  instruction.  There  are  kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  a  school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  a 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  private 
schools  in  all  branches.  The  highest  form  of  education  in  the  Republic 
is  given  at  the  University  of  Havana,  which  was  opened  in  1728. 

No  modem  idea,  device,  or  implement  is  to  be  missed  in  a  Cuban 
school;  the  objective  system  has  been  implanted  in  all,  and  the 
scholars  receive,  besides  a  practical  and  useful  elementary  education, 
a  solid  and  greatly  beneficial  course  of  moral  and  civic  instruction. 

The  grade  of  perfection  attained  by  the  Cuban  schools  was  shown 
at  the  exposition  in  St.  Louis,  when  numerous  prizes  were  awarded 
the  work  done  in  the  island. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  2,171  schools,  with  3,613  teach¬ 
ers  and  an  enrollment  of  132,740  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  98,489. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  large 
tobacco  company,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Havana  firm  is  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  cigars  and  cigarettes 
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in  Peru.  The  contract  requires  a  certain  standard  of  quality  and 
specifies  that  the  company  shall  sell  at  certain  fixed  prices.  The 
initial  order  placed  in  Havana  is  for  43,700,000  cigarettes,  and 
271,000  cigars. 

On  June  10,  1909,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Minister  of 
Cuba  celebrated  an  arbitration  treaty,  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  attainment  of  closer  commercial 
relations  with  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Spain  by  means  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  and  pacts. 

The  new  Cabanas  tunnel,  which  forms  a  part  of  Havana’s  modern 
sewer  system  and  through  wliich  one  of  the  main  drains  of  the  city 
will  pass,  carrying  off  the  sewerage  to  the  sea,  has  been  completed. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Cuban  Engineering  Company  undertook  to 
provide  Havana  with  a  first-class  modern  sewer  system.  Work  was 
begun  by  the  laying  of  pipes  in  the  suburban  districts,  the  greatest 
difficulty  being  encountered  in  laying  the  pipe  lines  for  the  main  drains 
in  the  city  proper.  This  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
soft  spongy  rock  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  city  in  many  parts 
must  first  be  excavated,  as  the  new  rock  is  laid  on  a  solid  foundation 
about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The  base  of  concrete  is  laid  in  a 
horizontal  frame.  Above  this  wall  is  built  a  brick  floor,  and  the  walls 
when  vertical  will  have  a  concrete  shell  and  brick  lining.  A  short 
distance  above  the  floor  the  walls  curve  over  in  an  arch  of  concrete 
construction. 

The  dredging  of  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  was  completed  in  May,  1909, 
It  is  expected  that  $300,000  will  be  needed  for  the  dredging  of  Isabela 
de  Sagua. 

As  outlined  in  a  public  statement  by  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  purposes  of  the  Government  are  to 
develop  in  every  way  possible  the  agricultural  resources  of  Cuba. 
In  the  draft  of  the  budget  for  1910-11,  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
department  are  placed  at  $2,487,000.  Of  tliis  sum,  $112,200  are  to 
be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  six  agricultural  schools,  one  in 
each  province,  as  created  by  the  act  of  July  12, 1909.  Cattle  breeding 
is  to  receive  $100,000,  and  a  like  sum  is  set  apart  for  the  holding  of  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition.  Private  experiment  farms 
are  to  be  subsidized  to  the  amount  of  $30,000;  $20,000  are  to  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  $40,000  are  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  Cuban  inventors  lacking  necessary  funds  for  the  perfecting 
of  their  patents,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  such  inven¬ 
tions  are  of  public  utility. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Dominican  Republic,  occupj'inf;  the  eastern  and  larger  half 
of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti,  has  a  total  area  of  19,325 
square  miles  and  at  the  end  of  1908  had  a  population  of  673,611 
inhabitants.  Its  area  is  thus  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  while  its  density  of  population  is  34 
per  square  mile,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  island  is  the  second  largest  of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Windward  Pas¬ 
sage  and  by  Mona  Passage  from  the  latter.  Its  territory  is  divided 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Its  topography  shows  numerous  elevations  forming  four  almost 
parallel  mountain  ranges  which  considerably  modify  the  otherwise 
tropical  climate,  and  together  with  the  sea  breezes  give  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  a  most  delightfid  and  pleasant  climate.  Mount  Tina,  10,300 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  the  highest  peak  on  the  island  and  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Nearly  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  Tropics  and  many  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  are  successfully  grown  on  the  island.  Cacao,  sugar,  coffee, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits,  and  cabinet,  structural,  and  dye  woods, 
among  the  latter  the  well-known  divi-divi,  are  largely  exported. 

Copper  mines  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Iron,  gold,  nickel, 
chrome,  cobalt,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  coal,  asbestos,  phosphate,  petro¬ 
leum,  amber,  and  guano  are  also  found  in  the  island.  Salt  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  having  discovered  Guanahani  and 
Cuba,  first  sighted  Santo  Domingo  on  December  6,  1492,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  called  it 
“La  Isla  Espanola”  or  Hispanola,  because  of  its  similarity  to  certain 
regions  of  Spain. 

The  territory  now  forming  the  Dominican  Republic  was  then 
occupied  by  an  inoffensive,  peaceable  race  of  Indians  who  had  divided 
the  island  into  five  kingdoms,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  easily  sub¬ 
dued  and  enslaved. 

Santo  Domingo  for  more  than  a  century  formed  the  basis  of 
operations  for  the  Spanish  explorers  and  conquistadores,  and  the 
capital  of  the  present  Dominican  Republic  may  justly  claim  to 
have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain. 

The  hard  work  and  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected  caused  them  to  die  in  large  numbers,  so  that  the  introduction 
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of  slaves  from  Africa  was  begun  as  early  as  1517,  when  4,000  were 
brought  over  in  one  year. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  French,  Dutch, 
and  British  buccaneers  established  themselves  in  the  West  Indies, 
first  on  St.  Christopher  and  afterwards  on  Tortuga,  lying  a  few 
miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
In  1630  these  buccaneers,  mostly  French,  invaded  the  adjoining 
island  and  planted  a  colony  of  such  importance  on  Santo  Domingo 
that  the  protection  of  the  home  Government  was  sought  and  obtained. 
A  period  of  constant  strife  ensued  between  the  French  and  other 
settlers,  until  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  France  obtained 
possession  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Basel,  in  1795,  of  the  eastern  or  Spanish  half,  thus  gaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  island. 

In  the  year  1809,  Spain  and  England,  being  at  war  with  France, 
the  Spanish  colonists  uprose  and  aided  by  British  forces  captured  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  July  11,  and  Spanish  rule  was  once  more 
established. 

In  1821  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  declared 
their  independence  of  Spain  and  desired  their  country’s  incorporation 
as  a  State  of  Greater  Colombia,  hoping  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Simon  Bolivar.  Colombia  could  not  assist  the  new  State  and  so 
Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  President  of  Haiti,  in  1822  was  able  to  extend  his 
government  over  the  whole  island.  The  Haitian  dominion  lasted  until 
the  year  1844,  when,  on  February  27,  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
the  Government  and  in  1846  again  established  an  independent  State. 

In  the  year  1861,  tlnough  constant  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
Republic  appealed  to  Spain  for  protection,  and  on  March  18,  1861, 
was  formally  annexed  to  that  country’.  This  rule,  however,  soon 
became  intolerable  and  a  revolution,  initiated  at  Capotillo  on  August 
16,  1863,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Spanish  Crown  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  country  on  ^lay  1,  1865. 

Gen.  Ramon  Caceres,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presidency, 
was  inaugurated  on  July  1,  1908,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1908.  It  provides  for  a  I’epublican,  democratic, 
and  representative  form  of  government,  divided  into  three  branches, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  National  Assembly  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  anti  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Sena¬ 
tors  are  elected  one  for  each  province,  12  in  all,  b}-  indirect  vote  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  To  be  a  Senator  one  must  be  a  Dominican  by 
birth  or  origin;  be  in  possession  of  his  civil  and  political  rights,  and 
be  35  years  of  age.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  is  renewed 
one-third  every  two  years.  Deputies  are  elected  in  projiortion  to  the 
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population  by  indirect  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  the  Chamber 
being  renewed  one  half  every  two  years.  To  be  a  deputy  one  must  be 
a  citizen;  be  over  25  years  of  age;  be  a  native  of  the  Province  which 
elects  him,  and  be  or  have  been  living  (a  resident)  there  for  at  least 
one  year.  Naturalized  citizens  can  not  be  elected  until  eight  years 
after  they  have  acquired  citizenship. 

In  the  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet,  is  vested  the  executive 
authority  of  the  Republic.  He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  by 
indirectvote,andisallowedasalaryof$l0,800  perannum.  TheCabi- 
inet  is  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of  Interior  and  Police,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  the  Treasuiy  and  Commerce,  Minister 
of  War  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Minister  of  Fomento  and  Com¬ 
munication. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Santo 
Domingo,  two  courts  of  appeals,  located  at  the  capital  and  Santiago, 
respectively,  and  lesser  tribunals  throughout  the  Republic,  courts  of 
first  instance,  and  in  the  various  municipalities. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  Dominican  Republic  is  divided 
into  12  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  communes.  The  prov¬ 
inces  are  administered  by  a  governor,  appointed  bj'  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  as  are  also  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  other  polit¬ 
ical  divisions.  To  be  a  governor  or  chief  of  commune  one  must  be 
a  Dominican  over  25  years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  his  civil  and 
political  rights.  Naturalized  citizens  can  not  be  governors  until  eight 
years  after  obtaining  citizenship.  A  Municipal  Board,  elected  by 
direct  vote,  represents  the  people  in  the  various  municii)alities,  who 
regulate  the  budgets,  vote  upon  improvements,  and  in  general  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  executive  head  of  the  commune. 

The  following  are  the  provinces  and  districts,  with  their  respective 
capitals : 


Province  of — 

Santo  Domingo. . . 

Seybo . 

Azua . 

Santiago . 

Espaillat . 

Le  Vega . 

San  Pedro  Macoris 

Baraliona . 

Samana . 

Pacificador . 

Puerto  Plata . 

Monte  Cristi . 


Capilal. 

Santo  Domingo." 

Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo. 

Azua. 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 
Moca. 

Concepcion  de  la  Vega. 

San  Pedro  Macoris. 

,  Barahona. 

.  Santa  Barbara  de  Samana. 

.San  Francisco  de  Macoris. 

.San  Felipe  de  Puerto  Plata. 
.San  Fernando  de  Monte  Fristi. 


The  principal  cities,  with  jtopulation,  are:  Santo  Domingo,  20,000 ; 
Puerto  Plata,  17,500;  Santiago,  12,000;  Macoris,  15,000. 


a  Also  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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ABMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  active  army  of  the  Dominican  Republic  consists  of  6  compa¬ 
nies  of  artillery,  most  of  which  are  usually  kept  at  Santo  Domingo. 
The  different  provincial  governors  or  commandants  have  at  their 
disposal  a  small  contingent  of  soldiers  and  such  part  of  the  rural 
guard  as  may  have  been  assigned  to  their  provinces.  The  personnel 
of  the  army  numbers  about  1,300  men.  The  rural  guard  is  composed 
of  906  officers  and  men. 

The  Republic  has  one  steel  gunboat  of  1,000  tons,  a  cruiser,  and 
four  revenue  cuttem  carrying  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  IN  1909. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Dominican  Congress,  on  February 
27,  1910,  President  Caceres  stated  that  the  year  1909  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  as  regards  prosperity  and 
progress. 

Cordial  relations  were  maintained  during  the  year  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  especially  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti,  with 
which  country  an  extradition  treaty  ad  referendum  was  celebrated. 
In  November,  1909,  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United  States 
became  effective. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  1909  was  SI, 624, 659  less  than  that  of  1908,  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  prosperous,  the  decline  in  the  volume  and  value  of  foreign 
trade  having  been  largely  due  to  the  suspension  of  shipments  of 
staple  Dominican  products  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
inasmuch  as  shippers  preferred  to  await  the  application  of  the  new 
tariff  which  became  operative  January  1,  1910,  under  which  the 
export  tax  on  cacao,  hitherto  the  most  important  export  product  of 
the  Republic,  was  reduced  50  per  cent.  An  encouraging  feature 
of  the  year  was  a  very  substantial  increa.se  in  two  of  the  principal 
crops  of  the  Republic,  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  compared  with  the 
production  of  1908,  sugar  now  occupying  the  first  place  in  importance 
in  the  export  products  of  the  country. 

Trade  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti  was  more  active  in 
1909  than  in  former  years,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  on  the 
hoof,  driven  from  the  fertile  grazing  lands  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
having  been  marketed  in  Haiti.  More  than  half  of  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  the  nation  in  1909  was  transacted  with  the  United 
States,  which  now  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  country. 

From  the  customs  revenues  collected  in  1909  the  sum  of  $1 ,200,000 
was  set  aside  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the 
foreign  debt,  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  than  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1908. 
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The  important  railway  events  ofthe  year  1909  were  the  termination 
of  the  section  of  the  Central  Dominican  Railway  between  Santiago 
and  Moca,  the  opening  of  the  same  to  public  trafiic,  and  the  connect¬ 
ing  by  rail  of  Salcedo  with  Puerto  Sanchez.  Within  a  short  time 
railway  communication  will  be  established  between  the  northern 
and  southern  ends  of  the  Republic,  thereby  rendering  easy  of  access 
and  opening  up  to  exploitation  a  large  area  of  rich  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  grazing  lands. 

President  Caceres  recommends  the  early  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  immi¬ 
gration  by  the  sending  of  Dominican  agents  to  foreign  countries  to 
contract  with  prospective  immigrants  to  the  Republic,Jaml£to  pay 
the  passage  of  such  persons  as  indicate  their  desire  to  become  bona 
fide  settlers. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  1909  amounted  in  all  to  $4,52.3,- 
160.26.  Of  this  sum  $3,862,173.49  was  from  ordinary  taxation  and 
$660,986.77  represented  financial  transactions. 

Of  the  ordinary  revenues  the  principal  receipts  were  as  follows: 


Customs  duties .  $2,  936,  759.  77 

Spirit  excises .  281, 589.  35 

Central  Railway .  247,047.09 

Port  duties .  105, 045. 84 

Stamp  tax .  101, 397. 43 

Stamped-paper  tax .  57, 844.  71 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $4,532,322.50,  which  were 
divided  among  the  following  departmenfs: 

Legislature .  $93, 132.  62 

Executive  Department .  27, 112.  99 

Department  of  Interior  and  Police .  487, 545.  01 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  76,  614.  67 

Department  of  Treasury  and  Commerce .  1, 868, 096.  65 

Department  of  War  and  Marine .  716,  572.  71 

Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction .  355, 010.  98 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration .  15,  256.  21 

Department  of  Fomento  and  Communications .  355,  726.  34 

Refunds  on  exports,  etc . ’. .  79,  969.  98 

Special  public  works,  printing,  and  sundries .  457, 284.  34 


4, 532, 322.  .50 

According  to  the  plan  of  adjustment  of  the  Dominican  debt,  tlie 
total  authorized  issue  of  5  per  cent  customs  administrative  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds  will  be  $20, 000, 000.  (If  this  amount  there  had  been 
issued  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1909,  $15,743,166.87.  The 
amount  of  the  old  obligations  canceled  thereby  is  $28,015,335.44. 
There  yet  remains  about  $3,000,000  of  indebtedness  to  be  adjusted 
under  the  plan,  for  which  obligations  approximately  $1,400,000  will 
be  necessary  in  settlement. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  year  1909 
amounted  to  $12,822,708;  imports,  $4,645,378;  and  exports  $8,177,- 
330.  The  figures  for  1908  were:  Imports,  $5,127,463;  exports, 
$9,486,344;  total,  $14,613,807.  The  loss  in  trade  for  the  year  was 
therefore  $1,791,099 — $341,862  in  imports  and  $1,309,014  in  exports. 
The  total  amount  of  trade  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  year  1907. 
The  loss  therefore  represents  the  gain  made  in  1908. 

The  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  is  explained  by  the  diminution  in 
both  the  amount  and  value  of  cacao  production,  one  of  the  principal 


products  of  the  Republic,  and  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  principal 
product.  There  was  a  loss  in  the  export  of  this  article  alone  for  the 
year  1909  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  9,233,576  pounds, 
representing  a  loss  in  value  of  $1,509,856.  This  decline  in  one  of 
the  principal  items  of  export  is  answerable  for  the  decline  in  imports, 
reducing  as  it  did  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producing  class.  The 
decline  in  cacao  production  was  due  to  two  causes — the  appearance 
of  an  insect  pest  heretofore  not  known  in  the  Republic  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions.  However,  the  loss  was  not  quite  so 
great  as  the  export  figures  seem  to  indicate.  In  the  latter  months  of 
45283— Bull.  1—10 - 11 
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1909  the  question  of  a  new  tariff  was  agitated,  which  was  expected 
to  reduce  the  export  duty  on  cacao.  Such  a  law  was  enacted  on 
November  23, 1909,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1910.  According  to 
the  new  tariff,  the  export  duty  on  cacao  was  reduced  to  $1  per  100 
kilos,  gross  weight.  As  a  consequence  of  this  legislation,  considerable 
shipments  of  cacao  were  held  up  until  after  the  new  law  went  into 
effect. 

By  countries  of  origin  the  imports  for  the  years  1908  and  1909 
were  as  follows : 


Value. 


Country. 


United  States. . . . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom 

France . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries.. 

Total . 


190S.  1909. 


$2,891,722 

$2, 593, 490 

868,230 

911,976 

788,621 

576, 516 

212,002 

188,948 

72,983  ! 

124,393 

116,428 

103, 444 

123,194 

69,216 

3,356 

6,540 

3,772 

6,213 

47,155 

j  64,642 

5,127,463 

I  4,645,378 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  as  follows: 


Articies. 

Value. 

! 

1908.  ’ 

1909. 

$1,186, 551 
605,246 
360,728 

$925,970 

609, 416 
414,271 

308,071 

309,282 

245,371 

241,341 

242,055 

Oils . 

226,065 

359,688 

219, 465 

150,841 

153,600 

112,220 

140, 751 

186,954 

121,726 

128, 776 

108, 453 
88,307 
79,055 

96; 388 
107,718 
64,678 
63,520 

;  68,702 

1  68,669 

58,569 
52,846 
49,341 
'  45,264 

41,079 

44,684 
43,906 
41,859 
47,752 
49, 155 

Paper  manufactures . 

The  import  of  flour  for  the  year  1909  from  the  United  States  was 
51,913  barrels,  worth  $305,122.  The  principal  countries  contributing 
chemicals,  etc.,  were:  The  United  States,  $57,578;  France,  $21,994; 
and  Germany,  $4,430.  The  cotton  manufactures  came  principally 
from  the  United  States,  $389,286;  United  Kingdom,  $342,277;  Ger¬ 
many,  $90,809;  and  France,  $38,669.  Of  these  countries,  the  loss 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  was:  For  the  United  States  about 
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$115,000;  the  United  Kingdom,  $124,000;  France,  $4,500;  and  a  gain 
for  Germany  of  $3,000.  Vegetable  fibers  were  imported  as  follows: 
United  States,  $49,332;  Germany,  $39,343;  United  Kingdom,  $34,277. 

Nearly  all  of  the  preserved  fish  came  from  the  United  States, 
$102,100.  Soap  stock  was  from  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico — 
United  States,  $40,965,  and  Porto  Rico,  $17,586.  In  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  the  four  leading  countries  were:  United  States,  $385,- 
221;  United  Kingdom,  $141,381;  Germany,  $62,885;  and  France, 
$11,165.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  United  States  trade 
declined  only  $250  and  the  United  Kingdom  over  $25,000,  while 
Germany  gained  over  $22,000  and  France  over  $7,000.  Leather  and 
leather  manufactures  were  principally  from  the  United  States,  $121,- 
889;  Germany  contributed  $6,615,  and  Porto  Rico  $4,545. 

Of  the  malt  liquors,  which  was  in  the  form  of  bottled  beer,  35,644 
dozen,  valued  at  $57,035,  came  from  Germany,  or  a  loss  of  about 
$1,000  from  the  preceding  year.  About  5,304  dozen,  worth  $8,155, 
came  from  the  United  States,  or  a  gain  of  over  $3,000.  France  was 
the  principal  contributor  of  wines  and  spirits,  $18,409;  then  came 
Germany,  with  $8,792;  Spain,  with  $7,595;  and  Italy,  $7,424.  The 
United  States  sent  $199,540  in  oils  out  of  a  total  given  above. 

In  manufactured  paper,  Germany  was  first,  with  $25,891 ;  United 
States  second,  with  $19,598;  and  France,  $3,120.  In  meat  and  dairy 
products,  the  three  leading  countries  were  the  United  States,  $114,231 ; 
Germany,  $69,320;  and  Porto  Rico,  $26,723.  Nearly  all  the  rice 
came  from  Germany,  18,327,092  pounds,  worth  $391,546.  Nearly 
all  of  the  soap  was  from  the  United  States,  as  was  also  the  sugar  and 
confectionery.  The  United  States  sent  $43,040  in  vehicles  and 
Germany  $5,523.  This  was  a  gain  for  the  United  States,  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  of  about  $15,000,  and  a  loss  to  Germany  of 
nearly  $7,000.  Practically  all  of  the  wood  manufactures  were  from 
the  United  States.  Wool  manufactures  were  imported  as  follows: 
Germany,  $15,033;  United  Kingdom,  $10,917;  France,  $5,766;  United 
States,  $3,996;  and  Italy,  $3,711.  There  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  gold  and  silver  currency  to  the  value  of  $219,465. 

The  exports  for  the  two  years,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

Value. 

1908. 

1909. 

$4,212,449 
4,220,289 
907,898 
20,038 
19,955 
13,268 
26, 105 
339 
66,003 

$4,764,994 
(  2,190,127 

924,015 
76,915 
16,327 
15,616 
10, 147 
67 

179,122 

Italy . 

Total . 

9,486,344 

8,177,330 
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The  exports  by  articles  were  as  follows: 


V  Blue. 


Articles. 


Sugar . 

Cacao . 

Leaf  tobacco . 

Coflee . 

Bananas . 

Wax . 

Hides  of  cattle . 

Money . 

Goatskins . 

Honey . 

Drugs  and  dyes . 

Lignum-vitae . 

Live  animals . 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Mahogany . 

Other  woods . 

Sisai  and  other  fibers. 

Copra . 

Gums  and  resins . 

Cocoanuts . 

Ali  other  exports . 

Total . 


1908.  1909. 


>3,092,429 

13,304,931 

4.2»'>9,047 

2.759,191 

1,009, 008 

1,239,486 

325. 1.53 

128,202 

^  234.002 

125,766 

12.3,090 

123,769 

1  68,882 

70,996 

1  89,857 

63,640 

1  53,889 

60,361 

18,229 

43,045 

1  53.804 

38,000 

.  16,990 

34,829 

!  575 

33,765 

14,573 

16,768 

17,051 

10,981 

37,358 

78,567 

I  19,102 

10,707 

2,613 

5,812 

1  9,399 

2,208 

'  3,697 

1,638 

!  26,396 

24,608 

.j  9,486,344 

8,177,330 

In  1908  there  was  exported  to  Germany  28,497,193  pounds  of  cacao, 
valued  at  $2,895,630,  and  to  the  United  States  6,716,746  pounds, 
valued  at  $637,946.  In  1909  the  position  of  these  two  countries  as 
purchasers  of  cacao  was  reversed.  The  United  States  took  14,080,993 
pounds,  worth  $1,251,104,  and  Germany  9,641,372  pounds,  worth 
$741,606.  In  1909  France  took  a  lar^e  percentage  of  high-grade  cacao 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  8,917,949  pounds,  worth  $763,529.  It 
is  probable  that  part  of  the  1909  cacao  import  into  the  United  States 
eventually  found  its  way  to  Europe,  since  a  considerable  quantity 
is  shipped  to  New  York  “on  order.  ” 

All  the  drugs  and  dye  materials  went  to  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  about  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  and  two-fifths.  The  bulk 
of  the  cocoanuts  went  to  Germany.  Of  the  coffee  exports,  France 
took  $46,760;  Germany,  .$39,690;  United  States,  $26,231;  and  Italy, 
$15,169.  Practically  all  of  the  copra  went  to  Germany,  and  about 
three-fifths  of  the  gums  and  resins.  Nearly  all  the  goatskins  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  cattle  hides  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Germany  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  honey,  taking 
$27,777  worth.  Cuba  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  sisal  and  other 
fibers.  All  the  raw  sugar,  with  the  exception  of  about  $1 50,000  worth, 
went  to  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  leaf  tobacco  was  exported  to  Germany,  excepting  small 
amounts  for  France  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was 
the  largest  purchaser  of  cigars.  Of  the  beeswax  exports,  Germany 
took  $72,176;  France,  $22,589;  and  the  United  States,  $20,899.  The 
mahogan}^  exports  went  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  The  lignum-vitae 
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was  taken  principally  by  the  United  Kingdom,  $20,305;  Germany 
second  with  $8,427.  Other  woods  were  exported  principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  There  was 
exported  to  the  United  States  gold  and  silver  currency  to  the  value  of 
$5.5,640  and  to  Germany  to  the  value  of  $8,000. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Republic  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
are  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas.  Of  these  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  alone  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  The  other  industries  have  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  proper  kintl  of  agricultural  machinery 
necessary  for  their  cultivation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Cotton  growing  has  been  undertaken  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  Province  of  Monte  Cristi,  with  excellent  results.  Long- 
staple  varieties  are  generally  planted,  and  the  yield  is  enormous,  and 
as  the  quality  is  of  a  high  grade,  the  article  meets  a  ready  sale  in 
Europe.  With  the  aid  of  modern  agricultural  methods  and  machin¬ 
ery,  cotton-growing  in  this  Province  is  probably  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  for  capital  in  the  country. 

'riie  annual  output  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in  the 
Republic  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  tobacco  growers  of  the 
nation  are  making  earnest  and  continued  efforts  to  improve  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivating  the  plant  and  curing  the  leaf.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  (luality  of  the  product  will  necessarily  follow  within  the  next 
few  years.  Most  of  the  manufactured  product  is  consumed  in  the 
country.  All  the  regular  sizes  and  shapes  of  cigars  are  made,  and 
the  prices  range  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  each. 

At  present  there  are  four  thoroughly  ecjuipped  and  modern  cigar¬ 
ette  factories,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  1,000,000  cigarettes, 
and  those  manufactured  are  of  excellent  (piality.  One  of  the  large 
factories  has  its  own  lithographing  plant.  Cigarettes  are  put  up  12 
to  the  package  and  1,400  packages  to  the  case.  They  retail  in  the 
country  at  2  cents  a  package.  Considerable  quantities  of  Dominician 
cigarettes  have  been  shipped  to  St.  Thomas,  and  their  popularity 
is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  the  neighboring 
republics. 

The  most  important  minerals  found  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  gold,  silver,  iron  ore,  coj)per  ore,  lignite,  salt,  and  petroleum. 
Gold  is  the  only  mineral  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent.  In  the 
time  of  Columbus  the  Indians  paid  tribute  in  gold,  and  in  the  year 
1496  the  records  show  the  following  mines  or  placer  workings;  La 
Vega,  the  Cibao,  the  San  Cristobal,  and  the  Buenaventura.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  gold  is  at  the  present  time  washed  from  the  sands 
of  the  Yaejue,  V'erde,'Bao,  Jaina,  and  Mao  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
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by  the  country  people  with  the  most  primitive  apparatus.  It  is 
claimed  that  women  often  obtain  2  or  3  ounces  of  gold  per  week  in 
this  manner.  Lodes  and  gold-bearing  quartz  are  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  old  reports,  but  no  record  can  be  found  of  any  attempt  to  work 
these  mines  systematically.  In  fact,  none  of  the  mining  men  now  in 
this  country  claim  to  have  located  quartz  veins  that  would  pay  for 
the  working. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  gold  deposits  in  the  river  beds 
and  also  in  the  hills  which  have  never  been  worked,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  considerable  gold  remaining  in  the  old  workings  which  could  be 
saved  by  modern  machinery  and  dredges.  The  conditions  for  work¬ 
ing  are  good,  there  being  abundant  water  and  sufficient  fall  for  drain¬ 
age  in  most  parts  of  the  gold  country. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  through  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  studying  methods  to  promote  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  more  extensive  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  put  new 
life  into  the  stock-raising  industrj^  by  the  importation  of  blooded 
animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Information  on  the  most  advanced 
ideas,  rotation  of  crops,  and  seed  selection  will  be  furnished  to  the 
different  agricultural  districts  with  a  view  to  encouraging  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  project  under  consideration 
includes  a  Bureau  of  Cultivation,  which  will  cooperate  with  the 
agricultural  schools  and  experimental  stations  in  order  to  better  the 
(juality  as  well  as  increase  the  quantity  produced. 

A  law  signed  by  President  Caceres  on  September  4,  1909,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  A  general  board  of  agriculture  is  created  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  This  board  will  be  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic,  both 
general  and  private.  An  agricultural  laboratory  and  experiment 
station  are  to  be  established  and  means  taken  to  increase  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  literature.  Each  year  an  agricultural  fair  is 
to  be  held,  at  which  prizes  for  products  will  be  offered. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  is  that  the  Executive  is  authorized 
to  import  for  sale  at  cost  price  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  or  machinery  necessary  for  their  application.  All  articles 
destined  for  agricultural  use  are  admitted  into  the  Republic  without 
tlie  payment  of  import  dues. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railways  of  the  Republic  have  an  extent  of  approximately 
175  miles  (282  kilometers).  Besides  these,  there  are  about  225 
miles  (362  kilometers)  of  private  lines  in  the  large  plantations. 

A  law  of  the  Dominican  Government  provides  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  internal  revenues  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
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capital  invested  in  the  building  of  railroads,  whether  by  private 
corporations  or  borrowed  by  the  Government.  It  further  provides 
that  interest  may  be  paid  up  to  6  per  cent;  that  a  bonus  of  $2,000  be 
allowed  for  each  kilometer  constructed,  and  that  this  portion  of  the 
revenues  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Dominican  Central  Railway,  which  formerly  belonged  to  an 
American  company,  became,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made  by  the 
Government  in  February,  1908,  the  property  of  the  Republic.  This 
road  connects  the  two  important  cities  of  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago 
and  has  a  length  of  42  miles,  28  of  which  run  through  broken  and 
mountainous  lands. 

The  Santiago  to  Moca  railway,  which  may  be  considered  an 
extension  of  the  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  railway,  has  just  been 


completed  and  runs  from  Santiago  to  the  Moca  River,  a  distance  of 
16  miles. 

In  regard  to  railway  progress  in  the  Republic,  President  Caceres 
reports  in  detail  concerning  lines  which  are  now  being  constructed. 
He  states  that  the  Central  Dominican  Railway,  which  includes  the 
branch  from  Santiago  to  Moca,  has  been  completed  and  has  been 
thrown  open  to  traffic.  A  line  has  been  constructed  which  unites 
Salcedo  and  Puerto  de  Sanchez,  and  this  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  Moca.  In  connection  with  tlie  project  for  the  construction  of  new 
railway  lines.  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  line  to 
run  from  Santo  Domingo  across  the  Republic  to  the  interior  of 
Cibao,  and  thus  give  direct  communication  between  the  south  and 
north  of  the  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Government  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
new  railway  line  from  the  base  of  San  Marco  Hill,  near  Puerto  Plata, 
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to  Bajabonico.  The  proposed  railway  will  be  a  loop  line  to  the 
Central  Dominican  Railway,  and  when  completed  will  enable  traffic 
to  be  diverted,  through  the  loop,  from  the  section  of  the  former  line, 
which  is'worked  on  the  rack  system. 

Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozama  River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  as  are  also  the  rivers  Yaque,  Yaque  del  Sur,  Yuna, 
Iguamo,  and  several  others,  some  of  them,  however,  only  for  vessels 
of  light  draft. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  a  number  of  splendid  bays  and  inlets, 
forming  excellent  natural  harbors  and  affording  anchorage  and  shelter 
for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  principal  ports  are  Puerto 
Plata,  Sanchez,  Santo  Domingo,  Macoris,  Samana,  Monte  Cristi,  and 
Barahona.  The  magnificent  bay  of  Samana,  also  called  “Golfo 
de  las  Flechas,”  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  15 
miles,  is  fully  protected  from  the  winds  and  storms,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbors  of  the  world.  The  Bay  of  Neiba  is  15  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles,  and  likewise  affords  safe 
anchorage  for  the  largest  ocean-going  ships,  as  do  also  the  bays  of 
Ocoa,  Manzanillo,  and  several  others. 

There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamships  running  from  New  York  to 
the  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic:  Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata, 
Samana,  Sanchez,  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Azua,  sailing  every 
second  week  from  New  York.  Monte  Cristi  is,  geographically  and 
usually,  the  first  port  of  call,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  above  order. 

A  Cuban  line  connects  Dominican  ports  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
St.  Thomas,  and  other  West  Indian  points. 

There  are  French,  German,  and  other  steamers  connecting  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  with  Europe. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  Republic  81  post-offices,  which,  during 
1909,  handled  857,779  pieces  of  mail  matter.  Mail  communications 
with  the  interior  are  satisfactory,  postal  routes  being  traversed  daily 
or  weekly,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  respective  capital  cities. 

The  Secretary  of  Fomento  and  Communications,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1909,  states  that  the  Director-General  of  Posts  has  been  making 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  offices  under  his  jurisdiction  and  that  one 
of  the  more  important  incidents  of  his  tour  would  be  the  installation 
of  modern  post-office  furnishings  and  appliances,  recently  imported 
from  the  United  States,  in  some  six  of  the  more  important  post- 
offices. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  1,269  miles  in  extent  and 
comprise  about  52  offices.  The  lines  belonging  to  the  State  trans- 
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mittecl  2,501,000  messages  during  1909,  and  received  13,666  pesos, 
national  money,  for  tlie  service. 

The  Government  contracted  last  year  for  the  installation  of  a  system 
of  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  Republic.  The  first  station  was 
to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,450,  and  smaller  stations  at  other  points 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,765  each.  When  the  system  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  communication  can  be  established  with  all  the  surrounding 
islands. 

EDUCATION. 

The  matter  of  public  instruction  receives  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Government.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget 
the  Academy  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  established  in 
the  capital  in  December,  1908.  This  institution,  for  which  $3,000 
was  appropriated,  is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  that  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction.  The  academy  is 
open  to  both  sexes  and  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  A  graded  course 
of  instruction  has  been  adopted  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
provision  is  made  for  both  day  and  night  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  440  schools  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  an  attendance  of  16,000  pupils. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  new  sanitary  law  was  recently  promulgated,  and  the  departmental 
authorities  empowered  to  import,  free  of  duty,  such  articles  of  public 
utility  as  are  designed  for  the  services  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
instruction,  and  general  development. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  established 
under  the  law  of  May  28,  1909.  The  law  provides  for  an  immediate 
establishment  of  sections  of  demography,  census,  sociography,  also 
commercial  and  administrative  sections,  and  for  such  other  sections 
in  future  as  may  be  needed  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Republic. 

The  budget  law  of  the  Dominican  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909-1910  estimates  a  balance  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
sum  of  $4,024,230.  Receipts  from  customs  are  estimated  at 
$3,210,000;  internal  revenues,  $460,000;  posts  and  telegraphs, 
$35,000;  consular  fees,  $15,000;  stamped  paper,  $43,000;  and 
receipts  from  certain  state  properties,  $261,230. 

On  June  12,  1909,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Dominican  Congress  made  an  interesting  report,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign  nations  were  most 
cordial  and  friendly.  The  diplimatic  representation  of  the  Republic 
consisted  of  ten  legations,  four  of  which  had  the  following  accredited 
representatives:  The  United  States,  a  Minister  Resident;  Haiti,  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  Germany,  an 
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Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  and  Cuba,  a 
char"6  d’affaires.  The  legations  in  Italy,  at  the  Holy  See,  in  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Guatemala  had  no  representatives.  The  consular 
service  consisted  of  25  consuls-general,  92  consuls,  49  vice-consuls, 
and  10  chancellors. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  Cuba,  now  in  force,  has  ^iven  excellent 
results.  The  Dominican  char<;6  d’affaires  in  Havana  has  proposed 
the  celebration  of  a  postal  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  a 
parcel-post  and  money-order  service. 

Hi"h  praise  was  accorded  the  report  of  the  Dominican  Delegate, 
Mr.  Tito  V.  Lisoni,  to  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress, 
on  the  history,  (jeocjraphy,  political  orj^anization,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  which  Mr.  Lisoni 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  said  Congress. 

On  September  29,  1909,  President  Ramon  Cacekes  issued  a  decree 
regulating  the  concession  of  jiublic  lands  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  decree  the  indiviilual  or  corporation  desiring 
to  obtain  permission  to  cultivate  the  public  lands  of  the  Republic  is 
required  to  make  an  application  on  sealed  paper  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  stating  that  the  land  is  unoccupied, 
number  of  hectares  desired,  the  Province,  community,  ami  section  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  its  boundaries.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used  must  also  be  specified,  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  the 
applicant.  All  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  June  9,  1905,  must  be 
complied  with,  and  one-eighth  of  the  grant  must  be  cleared,  fenceil, 
and  settled  upon  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  permission 
of  the  department  to  enter  upon  the  land.  Unless  a  special  permit 
is  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  only  native  laborers 
or  European  immigrants  can  be  employeil  to  work  on  the  land. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  grant  the 
application  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  a  bond  must  be  furnished 
by  the  applicant,  except  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the  Rejiuhlic  who 
tlesire  tracts  of  land  containing  le.ss  than  50  hectares. 

When  the  concessionaire  has  cleared,  settled  iqion,  and  fenced  at 
least  50  hectares  of  the  land,  he  may  petition  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  return  of  the  deposit  corresponding  to  the  50  hectares, 
and  repeat  the  petition  with  each  succeeding  50  hectares  until  the 
whole  amount  of  the  deposit  guaranty  has  been  refunded.  A  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  tlie  concession  will  cause  the  land,  its 
appurtenances,  and  the  deposit  to  be  forfeiteil  to  the  Government. 

After  ten  years’  occupation  ami  cultivation  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  concession,  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  annually, 
in  advance,  10  cents  gold  per  hectare  for  the  land  included  in  the 
concession. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador,  so  called  because  of  its  situation  under 
the  equator,  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Republics  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  116,000  square 
miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  It  has  a  population  of  1,500,000.  The  Galapagos  Islands, 
about  730  miles  off  the  coast,  have  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  a  little  over  500. 

Ecuador,  like  Peru,  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  regions,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  products.  In  the  lowlands 
cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  grown,  while  on  the 
high  'paramos,"  or  plateaux,  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  potatoes 
are  successfully  cultivated.  The  extensive  forests  contain  numerous 
species  of  useful  trees,  among  them  the  pJiytelephas  macrocarpa, 
yielding  the  commercial  product  known  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  the 
carludovica  palmata.,  furnishing  the  fiber  from  which  Panama  hats 
are  made.  In  spite  of  the  name,  these  hats  come  mostly  from  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Colombia,  especially  the  former  country,  the  natives  having 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  their  manufacture.  Other  valuable 
trees  are  the  cinchona,  from  whose  bark  quinine  is  obtained ;  the  man¬ 
grove,  used  for  tanning  purposes;  and  the  bomba  ceiba,  or  silk  cotton 
tree,  yielding  the  valuable  commercial  product  known  as  kapok. 

Ecuador’s  four  zones  are  called,  respectively,  tierras  calientes, 
the  hot  lowlands;  templadas,  at  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet;/nas,  which  embrace  the  fertile  plateau  of  Quito,  on  which  is 
located  the  capital  of  the  country,  9,371  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
nevados,  comprising  the  snow-capped  Andes,  among  which  the  peaks 
of  Chimborazo,  20,498  feet,  and  Cotopaxi,  19,613  feet,  are  the  highest. 
The  Cordillera  in  Ecuador  branches  off  into  two  distinct  mountain 
chains,  forming  a  number  of  high  plateaux  crossed  by  spurs  or  nvdos, 
which  give  the  country  a  most  peculiar  aspect  topographically,  not 
unlike  a  ladder,  the  nudos  forming  the  rungs. 

Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  other  minerals  exist  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  the  mines  have  been  worked  with  but  little  success. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francisco 
PiZARRO  harl  conquered  the  great  Inca  empire  and  executed  the  Inca 
king  Ataiiuai.pa,  he  dispatclied  his  lieutenant,  Seijastian  de  Ben- 
Ai.CAZAR,  to  the  north  in  onler  that  he  might  conquer  the  Kingdom 
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of  Quito,  inhabited  by  the  Caras,  a  people  with  social  and  political 
institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  Incas.  With  comparative  ease 
the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  on  December  6, 
1534,  Benalcazar  entered  the  capital  of  Quito. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Quito,  and  the  Spaniards  then  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  a])por- 
tioning  the  land  among  themselves  and  establishing  feudal  estates. 

When  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  was  established  in  1542,  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  included  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  made  a  part 
thereof.  Subsequently,  in  1717,  on  the  establishment  of  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  New'  Granada,  with  Bogota  as  capital,  the  territory  was 
annexed  to  this  viceroyalty,  reverting  to  Peru  in  1722,  and  to  New 
Granada  again  in  1739. 

The  movement  for  independence  began  in  Ecuador  on  August  10, 
1809,  when  the  citizens  of  Quito  deposed  the  Spanish  governor,  Don 
Ruiz  de  Castilla,  and  established  a  revolutionary  junta.  The 
Spaniards  soon  regained  control  and  retained  it  until  October  9,  1S20, 
when  the  citizens  of  Guayaquil  declared  their  independence.  This 
movement  was  successful,  and  the  complete  victory  obtained  over 
the  Royalist  forces  by  General  Sucre  at  the  battle  of  Pichincha  on 
May  24,  1822,  assured  the  independence  of  the  country. 

An  assembly  called  by  General  Sucre  five  days  after  this  battle 
declared  that  the  territory  of  the  former  presidency  of  Quito  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  Greater  Colombia  of  Simon  Bolivar,  com¬ 
posing  what  are  now  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador. 

This  union  was  disrupted  in  the  year  1830  when  a  constituting 
assembly,  which  met  at  Riobamba  on  August  14,  proclaimed  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  General  Flores  was  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  year 
1835  by  the  able  statesman,  Don  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  under  whose 
administration  the  country  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 

General  Eloy  Alfaro,  the  present  President,  was  inaugurated  on 
January  1,  1907,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  ado])ted  in  1897. 
Ecuador  is  a  centralized  Republic,  with  the  usual  division  of  powers 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

Tlie  National  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  former  is  composed  of  32  members,  2  for  each  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  the  latter  of  41  members,  1  for  every  30,000  citizens  or 
fraction  over  15,000.  Senators,  as  well  as  Deputies,  are  elected  by 
direct  vote,  every  citizen  over  18  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
being  entitloil  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  and 
Deputies  for  two  years. 
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The  President  of  the  Keind)lic  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
by  direct  vote,  and  can  not  he  reelected  except  after  a  lapse  of  two 
terms.  The  President  may  not  leave  the  Republic  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  during  his  term  of  ollice  nor  for  one  year  there¬ 
after.  Ilis  salary  is  24,000  sucres  (§12,000). 

In  addition  to  a  Cabinet,  consisting  of  five  Ministers  appointed 
by  the  President,  there  is  a  Council  of  State  presided  over  by  the 
Vice-President,  maile  up  of  the  five  Ministers,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  the  Rector  of  the 
Central  University,  two  Senators,  two  Deputies,  and  two  other  citi¬ 
zens.  The  seven  last-mentioned  councilors  are  elected  by  Congress. 
The  Cabinet  officials  are:  Minister  of  Interior  and  Public  Works; 
Minister  of  Foieign  Affairs  and  Justice;  ^linister  of  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs; 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 

The  Supreme  Court,  located  at  Quito,  the  capital,  is  the  highest 
tribunal,  and  consists  of  five  justices  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  superior  courts  are  located  at  Quito,  Guayaquil, 
Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Loja,  and  Portoviejo,  the  first  two  named  being 
composed  of  six  judges  and  the  last  four  of  three  judges  each,  all 
elected  by  Congress  for  six  years. 

The  court  of  accounts  is  empowered  to  audit  and  investigate  all 
public  accounts  and  expenditures,  its  members,  like  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  superior  courts,  being  elected  by  Congress 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  16  Provinces  and  1  territory, 
and  subdivided  into  cantons  and  parishes.  The  administration  of 
the  Provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also  the  executive  officers  of  the 
cantons.  In  the  parishes  the  councilors  are  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  have  the  right  of  regulating  the  budget  and  to 
recommend  and  vote  improvements. 

The  Provinces  of  Ecuador  and  their  capitals  are: 


Province  of — 
.Aziiay .  . . . 

Holfvar _ 

Cafiar . 

(’archi. . . . 
('himborazi 
Esmeral(la.‘< 
Guaya.s.  . . 
Iinbainira. 

I.eon . 

Loja . 


Capital. 

Cuenca. 

Guaranda. 

Azof'ues. 

Tiilcan. 

Kioiiainba. 

Esnieraldas. 

tiuaya(|iiil. 

Ibarra. 

I.ataciiiifja 

Loja. 
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Province  of —  Capital. 

Manabi . Portoviejo. 

Oriente . Ahuano. 

El  Oro . Machala. 

Pichincha . . .  .Quito.o 

Los  Rios . Babahoyo. 

Tunguragua . Anibato. 


Territory  of  Galapagos,  composed  of  the  Gala))agos  Islands. 

The  principal  cities,  with  population,  are:  Quito,  80,000;  Guay¬ 
aquil,  75,000;  Cuenca,  40,000;  Riobamba,  18,000. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  permanent  army  of  Ecuador  consists  of  1 6  battalions  of  infantry, 
4  regiments  of  artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  cavalry.  Military  service 
is  compulsory,  liability  to  conscription  commencing  at  the  age  of 
18  and  ending  with  the  completion  of  the  forty-fourth  year.  The 
active  army  numbers  4,379  oflicers  and  men.  The  national  guard  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  200,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  of  1  cruiser,  1  torpedo-boat  dest  rover,  and  a 
navy  collier,  which  vessels  are  manned  by  130  sailors. 

ECUADOR  IN  1909. 

The  notable  event  of  the  year  in  Ecuador  was  the  successful  national 
exposition  held  in  Quito  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  November 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  was  really  an  international  exhibit  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly  the 
Republic  will  be  a  gainer  by  this  step,  as  not  only  were  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country  brought  more  prominently  into  view,  but  the 
energy  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  present  administration  were 
clearly  manifested. 

President  Alfaro  has  sent  to  Congress  during  the  year  several 
messages  dealing  particularly  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  financial  reforms  are  urgently 
needed  in  order  to  bring  the  nation  into  fuller  accord  with  the  modern 
world,  and  Congress  has  supported  the  Executive  in  his  proposals. 
It  is  shown,  for  instance,  that  in  the  estimates  for  1909  fully  58  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  were  devoted  to  special  purposes,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  regard. 

Ecuador’s  great  agricultural  stajiles  are  cacao,  coffee,  and  ivory 
nuts,  besides  rubber.  The  coffee  crop  for  1909  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  prices  obtained  were  about  the 
same.  So  far  as  reported,  the  cacao  crop  promised  to  be  as  great  as 
that  of  1908,  which  exceeded  by  20  per  cent  the  best  record  hitherto. 


lAlso  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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that  of  1904;  ivory  nuts,  however,  fell  far  below  the  quantity 
expected  or  usually  gathered. 

Ecuador  is  going  steadily  forward  with  her  policy  to  develop  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Construction  is  progressing  on 
the  line  southward  to  Cuenca,  and  work  has  commenced  on  the  line 
from  the  Bay  of  Caraquez,  on  the  coast  north  of  Guayaquil,  toward 
Quito.  A  contract  has  also  been  let  for  the  road  north  toward 
Ibarra.  This  national  scheme  will  throw  open  the  productive  areas 
of  the  country. 

So  far  immigration  into  Ecuador  has  been  small.  Foreigners  have 
come  to  the  Republic  and  have  made  their  homes  there,  but  these 
have  been  individuals  acting  on  their  own  initiative.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  determined  now,  however,  to  adopt  the  methods  so  successful 
in  a  few  other  Latin- American  Republics,  and  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  powerful  steamship  company  in  which  it  obligates 
itself  to  subscribe  the  passage  money  of  prospective  Italian  immi¬ 
grants. 

FINANCE. 

The  national  revenue  for  the  year  1908,  the  latest  period  for  which 
complete  data  is  available,  amounted  to  13,362,186.71  sucres,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  about  $6,681,092.35.^  This[amount  exceeds  the  revenue  of 
the  preceding  year  by  more  thanj  2,500,000.  (SI, 250,000)  sucres,  but 
falls  short  of  the  revenue  of  1906  by  100,000  sucres. 

The  principal  items  of  the  receipts  were  as  follows: 


Sucres. 

Imports  in  general .  2, 440, 512. 04 

Exports  in  general .  1, 463, 918.  51 

Southern  Railway .  1, 049, 420. 00 

Spirits .  715, 161.  87 

Consular  fees .  648, 307. 04 

\Miarfage  taxes .  528, 444.  42 

Special  school  taxes .  488, 102. 40 

Ivory  nut  exports .  468, 834.  70 

Cacao  exports .  452, 068.  71 

Salt  monopoly .  447,701.91 

Stamp  tax .  415, 893.  35 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  tvere  12,764,685.77  sucres,  equal  to 
$6,382,342.88.  Tliis  is  about  900,000  sucres  less  than  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  preceding  year,  and  about  500,000  in  excess  of  those 
for  1906. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were; 


Sucres. 

Army .  2,882,734.78 

Police .  992,742.69 

Public  instruction .  992, 082.  98 

Extraordinary  expenditures .  911, 658.  22 

Municipalities .  611, 443.  08 

Public  credit .  594, 083.  84 

Interest .  503, 122. 01 

Telegraphs  and  telephones .  341, 793. 08 
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The  total  debt  of  Ecuador,  foreign  and  internal,  secured  and  unse¬ 
cured,  on  June  30,  1909,  amounted  to  54,598,269.38  sucres,  on  which 
there  has  been  paid  and  held  by  the  sinking  fund  11,455,876.81 
sucres,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  43,142,392.57  sucres.  The  principal 
items  of  this  debt  and  guaranties  for  the  same  are  as  follows: 


Debt. 

1  Amount. 

Guaranty. 

1  i 

Sucres. 

1  1,900,125.00 
2,262,835.68  , 
22,583,316.00 
5,155,395.00 
1,250,000.00 
2,714,258.14 
2,547,291.86 
1,030,532.78 

85  per  cent  of  10  per  cent  customs  duties. 
Salt  tax. 

Various  Imposts. 

Do. 

50  per  cent  of  export  duties. 

Do. 

Various  imposts. 

Gallardo  Hebt . 

Bank  of  Ecuador . 

Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank . 

Interest  due . 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to 
43,583,044  sucres,  of  which  18,704,244  sucres  was  imports  and 
24,878,800  sucres  was  exports.  These  figures  show  a  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  6,174,556  sucres. 

For  the  year  1908  the  figures  were:  Imports,  20,554,731  sucres; 
exports,  26,559,207  sucres;  total,  47,113,938  sucres.  There  was 
therefore  a  falling  off  in  foreign  trade  for  the  year:  In  imports 
1,850,487  sucres,  and  in  exports  1,680,407  sucres,  a  total  decrease  of 
3,530,894  sucres. 

The  actual  decrease  in  trade  was  not,  however,  so  great  as  the 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  the  year  1908  there  is  included 
among  the  exports  gold  coin  to  the  value  of  2,800,508  sucres,  and  in 
the  year  1909  the  exportation  was  less  than  900,000  sucres,  showing 
a  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  gold  coin  alone  of  over  1, 900,000- sttcrcs, 
while  the  total  apparent  decrease  in  exports  is  less  than  this  amount. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  in  reality  a  slight  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  merchantable  articles. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1909,  reduced  to  equivalent  value  in 
United  States  gold,  are:  Imports,  $9,352,122;  exports,  $12,439,400; 
total,  .$21,791,522. 

The  value  of  the  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  years  1908 
and  1909  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

1908. 

1909. 

Great  Britain . 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Peru . 

Chile . 

All  other  countries . 

.  *3,602,409.00 

.  2,048,846.50 

.  2,149,117.00  I 

.  738,614.00 

.  468,784.50  ' 

.  418,523.00 

.  337,968.50  1 

.  364,890.50  : 

.  64,513.00  1 

.  83,699.50  i 

*3,149,824.00 
2,307,995.00 
1,673,432.00 
610,435.00 
461,147.00 
437,682  00 
331,797.00 
112,758.00 
101,376.00 
75,676.00 

Total . 

.  10,277,365.50 

9,352,122.00 
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There  was  a  "ain  in  trade  for  the  United  States  of  $349,148,  and  a 
loss  to  Germany  of  $475,685,  to  Great  Britain  of  $452,855,  and  to 
France  of  $128,179. 

The  classifications  of  imports  by  articles  for  the  two  years  1908 
and  1909  are  not  made  upon  the  same  basis,  so  that  a  strict  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  is  not  possible.  For  the  year  1908  imports  are 
classified  as  follows: 


Articles.  Value. 


oils .  J6fi,437.SO 

Live  animals .  3,  .546. 00 

•Arms  and  ammunition . .  169, 369. 60 

Food  products . '  1,223,831.00 

Boots  and  shoes .  103, 652. 50 

Carriages . I  37, 359.  .50 

Cement  and  stone . i  41 , 179. 00 

Leather  manufactures .  113, 186. 50 

Drugs  and  medicines .  276, 970. 50 

Ships .  18,898.00 

Hardware .  729,597.00 

-Matches .  42,358.00 

Rope  and  cord .  160, 071. 00 

Musical  Instruments .  72, 075. 50 

Jewelry .  14,663.50 

Books .  55,442.00 

Stone  and  glass  ware .  147,9t>6. 00 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures .  114,563.00 

Machinery .  343, 48a  50 

Minerals .  338,277.50 

Gold  and  silver  coin .  931,152.50 

Stationery .  177,37a  50 

Perfumery .  59,  .583. 00 

Paints  and  varnishes .  45, 411. 00 

Ready-made  clothing . i  414,287.50 

Silks .  124,852.00 

Hats .  1.57,  .397.  SO 

Textiles .  2,923,905.00 

Vegetables .  54,538.00 

Candles . |  166,317.00 

W ines  and  liquors .  517, 167. 00 

Miscellaneous . I  632, 440.  .50 


For  the  year  1909  the  imports  were: 


Articles. 


Books,  blank  and  printed _ 

Roots,  shoes,  and  nndings. . . 

Candles . 

Cement . 

Coal . 

Cordage  and  twine . 

Clothing . 

Crockery  and  glassware . 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

Foodstuffs . 

Furniture . 

Gold  colno . 

Hats . 

Iron  and  hardware.  In  general 

Jute  bagging . 

Jute  and  paper  bags . 

Kerosene  and  gasoline . 

Leather . 

Machines  and  machinery . . . . 

Musical  Instruments . 

Paints  and  oils,  in  general _ 

Paper,  in  general . 

Perfumery . 

Railway  material . 


Value. 


$45,301 
104,375 
111,562 
41,608 
108,038 
59,482 
554.551 
98,668 
191,203 
1,076,102 
85,132 
853,000 
I  142,019 
416,491 
I  120,652 
56, 145 
158,787 
,  113,778 

‘  343,995 

38, 5:13 
45,786 
1.34,850 
I  :t0,745 
!  175,320 


n  Gold  coin:  From  Great  Britain,  $675,000;  from  Peru,  $28,000:  from  thel’nlted  States,  $150.(XX):  total, 
$8.5;t,n(K). 
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Articles. 


Soap,  laundry  and  toilet. 

Textiles . 

Wines  and  liquors . . 

Water,  table  and  toilet . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Value. 


S138,100 

2,489,01b 

325,478 

54,425 

1,238,380 


Total 


9,  .352, 122 


The  imports  for  the  year  1909  are  not  classified  by  articles  and 
countries,  so  that  a  specification  of  particular  imports  from  par¬ 
ticular  countries  can  not  be  given. 

For  the  year  1908  full  reports  are  available.  The  principal  items 
of  this  particularization  are  as  follows: 

Manufactured  food  products  w'ere  imported  to  the  value  of  $55,007, 
of  which  the  United  States  sent  $24,894.50  and  France  $9,528.50. 
Out  of  $6.3,615.50  worth  of  hams  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
$12,778.50.  Of  the  total  import  of  lard,  valued  at  $367,073.50,  the 
United  States  contributed  $325,770.  Nearly  all  of  the  butter  came 
from  Italy,  as  also  most  of  the  cheese.  Sardines  were  imported  from 
Spain  and  Belgium  and  olive  oil  from  Italy.  Rice  was  imported  to 
the  amount  of  $119,342,  of  which  $98,046.50  came  from  Germany; 
and  sugar  to  the  amount  of  $68,133,  of  which  $39,870  came  from  Sal¬ 
vador  and  $15,380  came  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  macaroni 
came  from  Italy. 

Wheat  flour  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $290,859,  all  of  which, 
excepting  $1,855,  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  textiles,  of  $60,542  cotton  laces  imported,  England  sent 
$50,164.50  and  Germany  $8,397.  The  great  bulk  of  other  cotton 
textiles  came  from  England,  as  did  also  most  of  tlie  w'ool  textiles. 
The  silks  came  from  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Shoe  leather 
was  imported  to  the  value  of  $83,482.50,  of  which  the  United  States 
sent  $35,398  and  Germany  $38,799.50.  Coal  to  the  value  of 
$149,238.50  w'as  imported,  and  of  this  amount  England  sent 
$135,920.50  and  Peru  $13,315.  Cement  to  the  value  of  $17,849,  out 
of  a  total  of  $30,654,  w'as  imported  from  Germany.  Most  of  the  jew¬ 
elry  and  fancy  articles  came  from  France  and  Germany.  Leather 
shoes  to  the  value  of  $79,220  were  imported,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  $52,201,  Germany  $9,077,  and  Spain  .$8,063.50.  The 
importation  of  knit  undershirts  was  of  the  value  of  $119,921,  of  which 
amount  $52,905.50  came  from  Spain  and  most  of  the  remainder  from 
Germany,  England,  and  France.  Cotton  stockings  came,  for  the 
greater  part,  from  Germany,  $75,337  out  of  $96,051.  Cotton  trousers 
were  also  from  Germany,  $31,662.  Machine  oil  was  imported  from 
the  United  States,  as  w'as  also  most  of  the  weighing  scales.  The 
bulk  of  wire  nails  was  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  cut  nails 
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from  England  and  Germany.  Miscellaneous  hardware  was  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  United  States,  as  were  nearly  all  the  axes  and 
hatchets.  Corrugated  iron  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $101,415. 
Of  this  England  sent  $53,614  and  the  United  States  $35,242.50. 
Grain  shovels  were  from  England.  Sewing  machines  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  $59,605.50,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $50,254. 
Nearly  all  of  the  typewriters  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
as  w'ell  as  the  bulk  of  the  other  small  machinery.  The  various  kinds 
of  ordinary  paper  came  mostly  from  Germany  and  Spain. 

Jute  bags  to  the  value  of  $50,316  came  mostly  from  England.  Of 
the  total  of  $27,742  in  electric-light  fixtures,  $22,085.50  came  from 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  window  glass  was  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  Enameled  ironware  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
$56,024.50,  of  which  $43,970.50  came  from  Germany  and  $5,420 
from  Belgium.  Iron  beds  to  the  value  to  $31,683  were  imported 
from  England.  Common  glassware  came  mostly  from  Germany, 
and  brooms  from  the  United  States.  Common  soap  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  $136,797,  of  which  Belgium  sent  $79,795  and  France 
$14,493.  Most  of  the  common  stoneware  came  from  Germany. 
Coffee  mills  were  from  the  United  States.  Ordinary  wooden  furniture 
was  mostly  from  Germany  and  a  small  amount  from  the  United 
States  and  France. 

Perfumery  was  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Glass  came  mostly  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany  second. 
Common  candles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $168,723,  of  which 
$94,325.50  came  from  Belgium,  $47,823.50  from  England,  and 
$21,363  from  Germany. 

A  small  quantity  of  steel  rails  came  mostly  from  Belgium.  Rail¬ 
road  tools  to  the  value  of  $38,916.50  were  from  the  United  States.  A 
small  number  of  automobiles  were  imported  from  France. 

In  wines  and  liciuors  there  was  imported  beer  to  the  value  of 
$159,521,  of  which  $147,643.50  came  from  Germany,  and  smaller 
quantities  from  the  United  States  and  England.  Cognac  worth 
$100,000  came  from  France,  with  very  small  amounts  from  Spain 
and  England.  Nearly  all  of  the  imported  champagne  was  from 
France.  Ordinary  wine  to  the  value  of  $200,602.50  was  imported, 
of  which  $84,173.50  came  from  Spain,  $53,813  from  France,  and 
small  quantities  were  imported  from  Italy,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Sparkling  wines  were  mostly  from  France, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  vermouth  was  from  Italy.  Nearly  $5,500  of 
whisky  was  from  England,  and  nearly  half  as  much  from  the  United 
States.  A  few  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  imported,  most  of  them 
being  from  Cuba 

Printed  books  came  from  Spain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany.  The  larger  part  of  stationery  supplies  wore  from  Germany. 
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The  ]>rincipal  drugs  were  also  from  Germany.  Shotguns  were  mostly 
from  Spain,  and  revolvers  from  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  cartridges  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Refined 
petroleum  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $116,434.50,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  from  the  United  States. 

Coin  gold  was  brought  in  to  the  value  of  $931,152.50,  of  which 
$625,000  was  from  England,  $256,152.50  from  Peru,  and  $50,000 
from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  for  the  years  1908  and  1909,  by  countries,  were  as 
follows : 


Country. 


United  States . 

Germany . 

Great  Britain . 

Chile . 

Holland . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Peru . 

Austria-Hungary . . 

Panama . 

All  other  coimtries. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  two  years  were; 


1908. 

1909. 

1 

...  $5,052,885.50 

$4,460,807.00 

...:  3,871,409.00 

3,416,146.00 

991,782.50 

1,577,999.00 

...,  1,761,439.50 

1,250,734.00 

281,871.00 

402,802.00 

...!  44,813.50 

320,523.00 

799,793.00 

292,440.00 

115,885.00 

228,836.00 

74,382.50 

160,727.00 

116,800.00 

135,628.00 

...1  34,055.50 

52,610.00 

134,486.50 

140,148.00 

...i  13,279,603.50 

12,439,400.00 

years  were; 

1908. 

1909. 

Cacao . 

Ivory  nuts . 

Panama  hats . 

Rubber . 

Coffee . 

Gold  (metal  and  ore). 

Hides . 

Fresh  fruit . 


(8,868,520.00 

492,626.00 

799,284.00 

415.919.50 
507,969.00 
374,981.00 

166.703.50 

54,289.50 


$7,261,309.00 

1,530,991.00 

1,158,573.00 

770,334.00 

528,474.00 

274,368.00 

226,398.00 

63,668.00 


The  purchasers  of  cacao  in  1909  were  as  follows; 


Country.  ! 

Amount.  ^  Value. 

Pounds. 

39,064,753  $4,190,386 

13,893,658  1,407,077 

4,633,497  440,668 

4,927,727  435,232 

2,876,136  319,624 

2,201,707  263,380 

163,374  18,042 

1,692,710  186.900 

Total . 

69,453,562  7,261,309 

Compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  loss 
in  cacao  exports  to  France  of  $678,699,  to  Great  Britain,  $588,304, 
and  to  the  United  States,  $126,298.  There  was  a  small  gain  in  the 
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exports  to  Germnny  and  a  considerable  gain  to  Holland  and  other 
countries. 

Chile  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  coffee,  taking  an  amount 
valued  at  S2o5,511.  This  was  more  than  double  the  amount  taken 
by  Chile  the  preceding  year.  Next  in  order  came  the  United  States 
with  $75,500;  Germany,  $54,844;  Panama,  $38,580;  France,  $21,805, 
and  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  countries  with  lesser  amounts. 

The  principal  importers  of  Panama  hats  from  Ecuador  were: 
Great  Britain,  $483,480;  United  States,  $339,868;  Germany,  $151,398; 
France,  $58,483;  Cuba,  Panama,  and  other  countries,  lesser  amounts. 

Ecuadorean  rubber  to  the  amount  of  751,260  pounds,  valued  at 
$513,508,  was  exported  to  the  United  States;  240,288  pounds, 
worth  $166,487,  to  Germany;  64,891  pounds,  worth  $49,153,  to 
Great  Britain;  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  countries. 

Of  hides,  1,522,272  pounds,  valued  at  $184,139,  w^re  exported  to 
the  United  States  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  1,933,045  pounds, 
worth  $226,398.  Of  the  remaining  exportation  Germany  took 
$20,205,  and  Great  Britain,  $13,157. 

Of  ivory  nuts  (tagua),  Germany  took  about  one-half,  $718,794, 
out  of  $1,530,991.  The  United  States  took  about  one-half  the 
remainder,  $376,038. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  the  raising  of  cacao  being  the 
main  interest  of  the  country.  That  article  is  the  first  on  the  export 
list,  and  the  supply  from  Ecuador  parallels  that  of  Brazil  and  the 
East  Indies.  Rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and  rice  are  also  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  estimated  annual  production  of  the  last-mentioned 
product  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  pounds,  which  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  necessitat¬ 
ing  importations  from  various  foreign  countries. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  output 
of  the  various  plantations  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000 
bags  (of  100  pounds),  which  is  about  sufficient  for  the  home  market, 
although  there  is  some  traffic  in  this  article  with  outside  countries. 

The  coffee  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and  the  output  of  vegetable  ivory  nuts,  of  which  Ecuador  exports  a 
considerable  quantity,  is  placed  at  48,000,000  pounds,  all  of  which  is 
exported. 

Rubber  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months 
of  the  year,  something  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  representing  the 
annual  yield. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  grape  industry,  the 
National  Congress  Ims  exempted  domestic  graj)e  products  from  the 
{)ayment  of  federal  and  municipal  taxes,  and  for  the  general  promo- 
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tion  of  agricultural  development  the  Government  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  boards  of  agriculture  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and 
Cuenca.  These  boards  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  stock  raising,  irriga¬ 
tion,  planting  and  fertilizing  of  lands,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication.  The  importation 
of  useful  seeds,  plants,  and  animals  will  be  encouraged  and  premiums 
offered  for  the  best  results  obtained  in  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  industries  of  the  Republic.  Included  in  this  plan  are  the 
founding  of  agricultural  schools  and  the  establishment  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatories. 

Other  than  the  plaiting  of  hats,  to  protect  w^hich  an  export  duty  is 
placed  on  shipments  of  toquilla  straw,  manufacturing  industries  are 
represented  by  foundries,  ice  plants,  sugar  refineries,  and  a  number 
of  flour  mills.  Several  small  establishments  are  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  blankets,  ponchos,  bayetas,  com¬ 
mon  carpets,  felt  hats,  etc.  Laces,  embroideries,  shoes,  furniture, 
matting,  saddles,  wagons,  and  carts  are  made  by  hand,  and  a  small 
shoe  factory  has  been  installed. 

The  principal  industries  of  Guayaquil  of  long  standing  cover  such 
important  articles  of  consumption  as  vermicelli,  chocolate,  biscuits, 
beer,  ice,  soap,  candles,  and  liquor,  while  the  more  recent  industries 
consist  of  the  manufacture  of  bags,  wafers,  cotton  fabric,  mosaics, 
and  a  well-equipped  tannery.  The  manufacture  of  matches  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  Republic,  and  the  quality  and  price  of 
this  product  compare  most  favorably  with  matches  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

In  Quito  manufacturing  interests  are  represented  by  flour  mills, 
foundries,  ice  factories,  and  sugar  refineries.  Shoes  are  made  by 
hand.  Other  industries,  such  as  the  making  of  blankets,  ponchos, 
carpets,  saddles,  hats,  furniture,  and  pottery  are  represented  in  a 
small  way.  The  capital  is  also  noted  for  the  large  amount  of  religious 
painting  and  sculpture  done  within  its  limits  and  exported  to  other 
countries.  The  making  and  coloring  of  small  articles  from  vegetable 
ivory  and  the  curing  of  the  skins  of  small  birds,  particularly  humming 
birds,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  city. 

The  mineral  deposits  in  the  country  have  as  yet  been  only  slightly 
developed.  The  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  mercury, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  while  silver  ore  deposits  have  been  found 
but  not  worked,  and  at  Esmeraldas  platinum  has  been  found  in  vari¬ 
able  amounts.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities. 
Large  deposits  of  sulphur  are  also  known  to  exist  in  the  Pichincha 
and  Chimborazo  districts  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  only  retards  the  development  of  the  coal 
deposits  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  total  extent  of  railway  lines  in  operation  is  510  kilometers  (a 
little  over  316  miles).  The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company 
completed  the  construction  of  its  line  from  Gua3"aquil  to  Quito  on 
June  25,  1908,  and  since  that  date  trains,  both  passenger  and  freight, 
have  been  running  regularly  between  the  two  cities.  The  regular 
passenger  trains  only  run  during  the  da^'  and  make  the  trip  (297 
miles)  in  two  days,  when  formerly,  mules  and  on  foot  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  require  twelve  and  fifteen  daj^s  in  going  over  the  same 
route.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  the  people  of  Quito  and 
of  the  whole  Republic  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of  progress. 
The  operation  of  the  newly  opened  line  is  rendered  expensive  through 
the  necessity  of  importing  coal  from  Australia,  although  coal  fields, 
equal  in  extent  to  those  of  West  Virginia,  exist  within  40  miles  of  the 
main  road.  An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  railroad 
company  for  the  development  of  these  deposits,  it  being  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  branch  to  them  will  be  about  $1,500,000. 
The  completion  of  this  project  will  make  the  whole  line  pay  hand¬ 
somely. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  railway  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca, 
which  was  commenced  August  6,  1908,  and  is  to  be  completed  within 
twenty-eight  months  from  that  time.  Wlien  finished  this  road  will 
open  the  rich  mining  and  agricultural  district  of  southern  Ecuador. 
It  not  only  traverses  coal  fields  of  enormous  value  but  is  an  important 
link  in  the  Pan-American  railway,  besides  opening  up  the  vast 
plateau  of  southern  Ecuador  and  connecting  Cuenca,  the  third  city 
of  the  Republic,  with  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

In  July,  1909,  a  French  company  commenced  the  construction  of 
the  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Caraquez  to  Quito,  capital  of  the  Republic. 
In  Januarj",  1910,  5  miles  of  rails  had  been  laid  and  16  miles  of 
the  roadbed  of  this  line  had  been  constructed.  The  work  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  and  in  Februarjq  1910,  the  track  had  been  extended 
a  distance  of  15  kilometers  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chone  River, 
and  trains  were  being  operated  over  that  section  of  the  railway. 

The  total  length  of  the  Caraquez  Bay  to  Quito  line  is  300  kilo¬ 
meters  (186  miles),  which  is  less  than  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Railwajq  which  runs  from  Guaj^aquil  to  Quito.  The  route 
chosen  for  the  former  railwaj'  passes  through  an  exceedingly"  fertile 
region  of  Ecuador,  one  that  is  now  producing  a  considerable  y-ield  of 
the  best  grades  of  cacao  and  is  capable  of  being  developed  so  that 
immense  quantities  of  this  and  other  valuable  agricultural  products 
can  be  gro^^^l  with  a  minimum  outlay"  of  capital  and  labor.  The 
climate  of  the  territory"  that  will  be  traversed  and  opened  up  by 
this  railway  is  salubrious  and  healthful,  the  temperature  ranging 
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from  23  to  29  decrees  centiirrade.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  that  ex- 
pi'rienced  at  Guayaquil  or  Panama  and  the  winter  season  is  shorter. 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  a  broad-gau"e  road  from  Port  Vargas  Torres  to  Ibarra,  a  distance 
of  about  200  kilometers  (124  miles). 


MAP  SHOWING  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROJECTED  LINES  IN  ECUADOR. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  to  construct  a  railway  to  connect  the  city  of  Guayaquil  with  some 
of  the  coast  bathing  resorts.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes  of  that  municipality  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
()f  the  survey  and  the  cost  of  construction.  The  terminus  of  the 
railway  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
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The  ad  referendum  contract  made  by  the  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana,  and  the  building  of  a 
wharf  at  the  former  place,  was  approved,  in  a  slightly  modified  form, 
by  the  National  Congress,  and  was  duly  promulgated  by  President 
Alfaro  on  November  10,  1909.  The  contract  provides  that  the 
railway  shall  start  from  the  port  of  Manta,  pass  through  the  cities  of 
Montecristi  and  Portoviejo,  and  terminate  at  the  city  of  Santa  Ana. 
The  gradients  of  the  line  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  nor  shall  the 
radius  of  curves  be  less  than  60  meters.  It  is  specified  that  the 
cities  of  Manta,  Montecristi,  Portoviejo,  and  Santa  Ana  shall  be 
provided  with  railway  stations  adequate  for  the  proper  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  of  tlie  line.  The  rolling  stock  shall  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  ample  for  the  handling  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  of  the  company.  The  bridges  and  trestles  are  to  be  solidly  con¬ 
structed  of  iron,  steel,  and  masonry,  and  the  ties  used  on  the  railway 
must  be  of  durable  wood,  such  as  guayacan,  mesquit,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  concessionaire 
agrees  to  build  an  iron  or  concrete  wharf  or  a  wharf  constructed  of 
both  of  these  materials,  158  meters  long  b}^  8  meters  wide,  having  a 
head  100  meters  in  length  b}'  16  meters  in  depth,  and  to  be  connected 
with  the  railway.  Detailed  plans  of  the  railway  and  wharf  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  approval,  and  the 
construction  of  the  railwa}’  and  wharf  must  be  commenced  within  a 
year  from  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  Congress,  and  must  be 
concluded,  barring  unavoidable  circumstances,  within  two  years 
thereafter. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  and  wharf  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Government,  and  after  the  wharf  is  opened 
for  traffic  its  use  shall  be  obligatory  in  the  freight  traffic  of  Manta. 

The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  during  which 
time  the  company  will  operate  the  railw’ay  and  the  wharf,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
term  the  entire  property,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Railway  Company  has  made  an 
ad  referendum  contract  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Biblian  in  the  Province 
of  Canar. 

The  President,  believing  that  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Republic  depend  largely  on  its  railway  transportation  facilities, 
recommended  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  that  the  Inter-Andine  Railway  be  extended  to  Ibarra,  and  that 
branch  lines  be  built  to  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces  of  Azuay  and 
Imbura,  thereby  opening  to  development  and  exploitation  the  natural 
wealth  of  these  agricultural  and  mineral  zones. 
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Some  20  steamers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  and 
freight  canoes,  maintain  an  active  coast  and  river  service,  most  of 
the  numerous  rivers  of  Ecuador  being  navigable  for  considerable 
distances  inland  and  affording  excellent  means  of  transportation. 
The  Gua3’^as  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  city  and  port  of 
Guayaquil,  is  the  most  important  of  these  waterwaj's,  being  naviga¬ 
ble  for  river  steamers  as  far  as  Bodegas,  40  miles  from  Guayaquil, 
while  smaller  vessels  can,  during  the  wet  season,  reach  Zapotal,  some 
200  miles  inland.  The  River  Daule  is  navigable  for  some  60  miles, 
the  Vinces  for  50  miles,  while  the  Esmeraldas,  Xaranjal,  Santa  Rosa, 
Santiago,  and  Mira  rivers  are  all  navigable  during  the  rainy  season 
for  short  distances  varying  from  10  to  60  miles  or  more.  The 
Amazon  River,  which  in  Ecuador  is  given  the  name  of  Marafton 
River,  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  thus  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Ecuadorean  Andes  ma}’^  be  reached  bv"  way  of  Brazil  and  the 
Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

Ecuador  is  accessible  practicallj'  only  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  com¬ 
munication  bj'  land  with  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Brazil  and 
Colombia  being  well-nigh  impossible,  owing  to  the  dense  forests  and 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  mountain  ranges.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
however,  Ecuador  has  a  number  of  good  ports,  affording  anchorage 
and  shelter  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Gua\'aquil,  connected  b\"  rail  with  the  capital,  Quito. 
Other  ports  of  importance  are  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Manta,  Puerto 
Bolivar,  and  Esmeraldas. 

Two  steamship  lines  ph’  between  New  York  and  Giuwaquil,  the 
New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company"  and  the  West  Coast  Line, 
with  irregular  sailings  about  once  a  month,  employing  from  sixty  to 
sevenU’-four  da\\s  in  the  trip  and  having  mostly  freight  boats  in  this 
service. 

The  quickest  wav  to  reach  Ecuador  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans 
is  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  From  the  port  of  Panama  connection 
can  be  made  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Com- 
pania  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores,  or  the  Peruvian  Steamship  and 
Dock  Company’  of  Callao,  with  regular  weekly  sailings,  emplo\’ing 
from  three  to  six  (hu's  from  Panama  to  Guaj^aquil. 

The  Kosmos  Line  maintains  a  regular  fortnightlj'  service  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  touching  at  all  the  more  important  ports  between  San 
Francisco  and  Magellan  Straits,  their  steamers  making  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  Guaj'aquil  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  days,  while 
various  other  lines  maintain  regular  services  between  European  and 
Ecuadorian  ports. 
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Port  entries  of  foreign  vessels  at  Guayaquil  during  1909  show  a  total 
of  195  steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
398,963  and  a  cargo  of  87,717  tons.  Of  these  109  were  British,  37 
were  Chilean,  48  German,  2  French,  1  Peruvian,  2  Norwegian,  1 
Austrian,  and  2  North  American. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Ecuador  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  has 
recently  entered  into  parcels-post  conventions  with  several  countries. 
The  money-order  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1889. 
This  important  branch  of  the  Government  is  well-organized  and 
efficiently  administered.  With  a  view  to  further  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  usefulness  of  the  postal  service  of  the  country  and  in  order 
to  more  adequately  supply  the  needs  of  a  growing  country,  a  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  post-offices  in  operation  has  been  made. 

The  total  extent  of  the  telegraph  system  is  2,608  miles,  with  over 
60  stations.  The  entire  system  has  been  extended  to  such  purpose 
that  there  is^  hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  of  any  importance  which  does 
not  possess  a  telegraph  or  telephone  station.  Wireless  telegraph 
stations  are  planned  for  Guayaquil  and  Isla  de  Puna.  A  telephone 
service  is  maintained  in  the  city  of  Quito  and  suburbs,  with  long-dis¬ 
tance  connection  with  Guayaquil  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  system  of  the  nation,  which  is  under  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  being  markedly  improved,  and  the  modern 
methods  adopted  have  produced  flattering  results.  Quito  has  5  col¬ 
leges  (one  of  them  a  military  college),  2  normal  institutes  (one  of 
which  is  for  girls),  a  university,  a  medical  school,  2  seminaries,  a 
theological  school,  an  institute  of  science,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
3  schools  for  young  women,  and  3  kindergartens.  There  are  upward 
of  1,200  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  70,000. 

During  the  year  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  100  Ecua¬ 
doran  young  men  in  the  different  colleges  and  universities,  preparing 
themselves  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  naval,  and  mining 
engineers.  Another  100  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the  same  purpose. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
National  Government  to  aid  the  city  of  Guayaquil  in  securing  an 
abundant  supply  of  potable  water,  to  assist  it  in  paving  the  streets, 
and  in  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  of  the  city  will  cost  2,900,000 
sucres  ($1,412,300),  and  the  paving  of  the  streets  a  considerable  addi- 
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tional  sum.  The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  will  contribute  10,000 
sucres  per  month  to  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  federal  tax  of 
3  sucres  per  head  of  cattle  imported  for  consumption,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  entering  the  country  through  the  Province  of  Carchi, 
is  to  be  used  in  effecting  the  improvements  referred  to. 

The  ad  referendum  contract  made  on  July  15,  1909,  for  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  asphalt  deposits  found  on 
government  lands  of  Ecuador  in  whatever  form  these  substances 
may  be  encountered,  as  approved  by  Congress,  became  operative 
November  5,  1909.  The  company  holding  the  contract  agrees  to 
supply  the  people  of  Ecuador  with  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
asphalt  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  those  charged  for  the  same  products 
when  exported,  and  to  sell  said  products  to  the  Government  and 
municipalities  for  their  use  at  the  cost  of  production. 

The  improvement  of  the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez  and  securing 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  municipal  usages  are  the  subjects 
of  a  contract  made  between  the  Government  and  a  citizen  of  France 
resident  in  Quito.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $1 ,020,000,  and 
the  following  comprise  the  items  of  labor  provided  for: 

The  construction  of  a  wharf  of  masonry;  the  building  of  ware¬ 
houses  and  sheds;  the  installation  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
unloading  and  grading ;  installation  of  buoys  and  light-houses;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  railways  along  the  wharf;  dredging  of  the  sand  bar; 
dredging  of  the  river  to  the  depth  requisite  to  provide  anchorage; 
and  the  construction  of  waterworks  to  assure  a  great  volume  of  water 
in  sewers  and  the  bringing  of  drinking  water  to  the  city. 

The  present  population  of  Bahia  is  about  4,000,  but  the  town  is 
growing  rapidly  and  there  are  many  new  buildings  under  construction. 
One  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  Bahia  as  a  port  at  this  time  is  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  potable  water,  the  tide  being  felt  up  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  30  kilometers.  A  contract  for  an  electric- 
light  plant,  the  power  to  be  generated  by  a  neighboring  waterfall,  has 
been  let,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  installation  will  take  place  in  the 
near  future.  When  the  improvements  contemplated  are  made,  the 
Bay  of  Caraquez  will  be  one  of  the  most  healthful,  best  equipped, 
and  most  desirable  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 

On  October  21,  1909,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  formally  approved 
the  convention  of  arbitration  celebrated  on  January  7,  1909,  between 
Senor  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Ecuador  in  Washington,  and  Hon.  Eliiiu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  convention 
was  celebrated. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  December  27,  1909,  a 
bureau  of  statistics  has  been  established  under  the  control  of  the 
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Ministers  of  Education  and  of  Finance.  The  bureau  is  created  for 
the  purpose  of  compiling  statistics  on  the  schools,  post  and  telegraph 
systems  of  the  country. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  his  efforts  during 
his  first  administration  to  interest  foreign  capital  in  the  development 
of  the  Santa  Elena  petroleum  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  stating  that 
the  circumstances  were  unfavorable  for  the  realization  of  the  project 
at  that  time,  but  that  on  July  15,  1909,  an  ad  referendum  contract 
was  made  by  the  Government  with  an  English  capitalist  to  exploit 
these  deposits,  and  the  Executive  strongly  recommended  the  approval 
of  the  same  by  the  Congress,  believing  its  acceptance  to  be  advantage¬ 
ous  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Republic. 

The  National  Congress  in  1909  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
protection  of  the  cacao  industry,  and  authorizing  the  establishment 
in  Guayaquil  of  a  board  of  trade  of  agriculture,  with  authority  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  production  and  consumption  of 
cacao.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  a  congress  of  the  cacao-producing  countries. 

The  National  Congress  has  also  granted  a  concession  to  the  Lignite 
Mining  Company  to  construct  a  short  railway  from  the  lignite  mines 
or  deposits  in  the  parish  of  San  Antonio,  Province  of  Pichincha,  to 
the  city  of  Quito.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the 
railway  must  be  completed  within  two  years  from  October  28,  1909. 

With  a  view  to  bettering  existing  conditions  in  coastal  navigation 
and  for  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic,  a  decree 
was  issued  by  President  Alfaro,  under  date  of  April  16,  1909,  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  in  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  proposals  from  the  various  navigation  companies.  The 
decree  further  stipulates  that  proposals  must  be  in  betterment  of 
existing  conditions,  both  as  to  tariff  and  itinerary.  With  a  view  to 
securing  proposals  from  as  many  steamship  lines  as  possible,  the 
term  of  sixty  days  provided  for  in  the  decree  will  be  extended  to 
enable  those  companies  located  at  a  distance  to  file  their  bids. 

The  President  in  a  message  to  C’ongress  advocated  the  adoption 
of  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  encourage  home  industries  and  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  and  proposed  that  a  higher 
internal-revenue  tax  be  placed  on  liquors,  and  that  other  revenue 
reforms  be  effected  so  that  funds  may  be  obtained  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  nation. 

The  Chief  Executive  also  recommended  that  a  national  exposition 
be  held  at  Guayaquil  in  1920  in  honor  of  the  patriots  and  heroes  who 
raised  the  cry  of  independence  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua5^ason  October 
9, 1820,  and  to  this  end  he  recommended  the  raising  of  1,000,000  sucres 
($487,000)  by  the  levying  of  a  4  per  cent  surcharge  tax  on  import 
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duties,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  exposition,  and  that 
he  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  formulate  and  carry  the 
project  to  a  successful  termination. 

After  the  close  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Quito  held  in  1909, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  keep  the 
United  States  Pavilion  open  in  order  to  give  the  pubhc  an  opportunity 
to  see  new  articles  which  had  recently  arrived  for  exhibition,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  more  thoroughly  acquainting  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  the  consuming  public  with  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  the  northernmost  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico, 
British  Honduras,  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Republics  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador.  It  has  a  total  area  of  48,290  square  miles, 
equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  1,992,000,  or  about  40  per  square  mile. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  along  the  coast,  Guatemala 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  11,500  feet,  its  capital,  Guatemala 
City,  being  4,850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  traverses  its  territory  and  sends  out  a  number  of  spurs, 
forms  several  plateaux,  which  are  extremely  healthful  and  fertile, 
and  on  which  products  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown.  The  coffee  exported  from  Guatemala  is  noted  for 
its  excellence,  and  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  bananas  are  also  grown 
for  shipment.  A  limited  trade  is  carried  on  in  india  rubber  from  the 
product  of  the  castilloa  elastica,  and  various  classes  of  cabinet  and 
other  woods.  Placer  gold  mines,  also  silver  and  salt  mines,  are 
worked  successfully. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


Pedro  de  Alvarado,  a  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  was  the  first  to 
attempt  seriously  the  conquest  of  Guatemala,  then  inhabited  by  the 
Quiches,  Caribs,  and  other  warlike  Indian  tribes.  Due  to  constant 
strife  among  the  natives  the  Spaniards  easily  succeeded  in  conquer¬ 
ing  and  enslaving  them,  and  in  the  year  1524  Alvarado,  in  order  to 
establish  his  authority  firmly,  had  the  two  kings  of  the  Quiches  exe- 
cutetl.  Guatemala,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  the  territory 
now  known  as  Central  America,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  States  of 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  became  a  captain-generalcy,  at  first  independ¬ 
ent,  but  later  under  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 

In  July,  1527,  Alvarado  founded  the  City  of  Guatemala.  This 
first  city  was  short  lived  and  in  the  year  1542  it  was  rebuilt  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  old  city,  which  was  itself  in  turn  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1773.  In  1776  the  present  city  was  laid 
out  at  a  site  25  miles  northeast  of  La  Antigua. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  independence  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  countries  comprising  the  former  Kingdom  of  Guate¬ 
mala  on  September  15,  1821.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Gabino 
Gainza,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  was  elected  President 
45283— Bull.  1—10 - 13  189 
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of  the  Provisional  Junta.  In  January  of  the  following  year,  how¬ 
ever,  Guatemala  became  a  part  of  the  Empfre  of  ^Mexico.  When,  in 
the  year  1823,  Iturbide  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Mexico 
and  the  latter  country  became  a  Republic,  Guatemala  was  once  more 
at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government,  and  a  Constituent 
Congress,  which  had  been  summoned  by  General  Filosola,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Governor  of  Guatemala,  declared  on  July  1,  1823,  that  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala  should  henceforth  be  free  and  indej^endent 
from  Spain,  Mexico,  or  any  other  nation,  and  should  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  under  the  title  of  the  Central  American  Federation, 
embracing  the  present  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Gen.  Jose  Arce  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Federation. 

The  union  did  not,  however,  prove  practical,  and  one  by  one  the 
States  seceded  and  formed  independent  Republics,  Guatemala  finally 
establishing  an  independent  Government  on  April  17,  1839,  under 
the  title  State  of  Guatemala,  which  name  was  changed  on  March  21, 
1847,  to  that  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Several  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  different 
Republics  to  reestablish  the  Central  American  Union,  but  these  have 
failed.  An  arrangement  was  brought  about  by  the  Central  American 
Peace  Conference,  held  in  Washington  in  December,  1907,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  and  an  International  Bureau  at  Guate¬ 
mala  to  promote  the  industries,  commerce,  and  agriculture  of  the 
Central  American  Republics. 

President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  reelected  on  April  11, 
1910,  for  a  second  term  of  six  years  from  March  15,  1911. 

constitution  and  government. 

Upon  separation  from  the  other  Central  American  States,  Guate¬ 
mala  adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  government,  with 
powers  vested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  National  Assembly  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  composed  of 
69  deputies,  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  over 
10,000,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

During  recess  the  Assembly  is  represented  by  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  whose  business 
it  is  to  prepare  all  legislation  for  the  next  session  and  to  advise  the 
Executive. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  direct  vote,  all  citizens 
over  21  years  of  age,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  being  entitled 
to  vote.  His  term  of  office  is  six  years  and  is  allowed  a  salary  of 
30,000  pesos  (about  $10,500)  per  annum.  There  is  no  Vice-President, 
but  two  designados  are  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  President, 
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who  take  the  place  of  the  Chief  Executive,  in  case  of  his  death  or 
disability,  in  their  respective  order. 

A  cabinet  of  six  Secretaries  in  charfje  of  the  Departments  of  Foreif!;n 
Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  War, 
Public  Instruction,  and  Promotion,  assists  the  President  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  also  a  Council  of  State  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  members,  of  which  the  six  Secretaries  form  part 
ex  officio,  five  councillors  being  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  four 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  national  supreme  court,  six  courts  of  appeals,  and  a  number  of 
district  or  municipal  courts  comprise  the  judiciary  of  the  country. 
The  supreme  court  has  five  members  and  the  courts  of  appeals  three 
members  each,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Guatemala  is  divided  politically  into  21  departments,  each  of  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  districts  or  municipios.  The  Jefe  Politico 
or  Political  Chief  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  department.  The 
alcaldes  are  the  administrators  of  the  districts  and  are  elected  by 
direct  vote,  as  are  also  the  rigidores  or  aldermen. 

Following  are  the  Departments  of  Guatemala,  with  their  respective 
capitals: 


Department  of — 
Alta  Verapaz . . . 

Amatitlan . 

Baja  Verapaz. . . 
Chimaltenango. 

Chiquimula . 

Escuintla . 

Guatemala . 

Huehuetenango , 

Izabal . 

Jalapa . 

Jutiapa . 

Peten . 

Quezaltenango.. 

Quiche . 

Ketalhuleu . 

Sacatepeque.... 

San  Marcos . 

Santa  Rosa . 

Solola . 

Suchitepeque. . 
Totonicapam... 
Zacapa . 


Capital. 

.  Coban . 

Amatitlan. 

Salama. 

ChimaltenanjTO. 

('hiquimula. 

Escuintla. 

.Guatemala." 

,  Huehuetenango. 

.  Izabal. 

.Jalapa. 

Jutiapa. 

.Flores. 

Quezaltenango. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche. 
Ketalhuleu. 

Antigua  Guatemala. 
San  Marcos. 
Cuajiniquilapa. 

Solola. 

.Mazatenango. 

.Totonicapam. 

.  Zacapa. 


The  chief  cities  and  the  population  of  each  are :  Guatemala,  100,000; 
Quezaltenango,  25,000;  Totonicapam,  28,000;  Coban,  2.3,000;  Puerto 
Barrios,  2,000;  San  Pedro,  10,000. 


Also  Capital  of  the  Republic. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  active  army  of  Guatemala  as  reorganized  numbers  85,535 
officers  and  men  when  mobilized.  The  active  force  comprises  171 
battalions.  The  reserve  army  consists  of  40,575  officers  and  men 
and  is  divided  up  into  81  battalions.  All  male  citizens  not  exempted 
are  liable  to  conscription  from  their  eighteenth  to  their  fiftieth  year. 

A  navy  has  not  yet  been  built. 

GUATEMALA  IN  1909. 

The  President  of  Guatemala,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
called  attention  to  the  peaceful  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  countrj'  during  the  year  1909.  He  added  that  the  public  health 
had  remained  in  a  verj’  favorable  condition  for  the  entire  year, 
there  having  been  no  case  of  infectious  disease  and  therefore  no  quar¬ 
antine  applied  at  any  of  the  ports. 

The  financial  condition  was  encouraging,  as  the  public  revenues 
w'ere  actually  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  the  budget  for  the  5'ear;  and 
although  expenses  ran  beyond  the  income,  some  of  the  deficit  being 
due  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  yet  the  hope  was  definitely 
expressed  that  negotiations  carried  on  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
currency  basis  of  the  country  would  lead  to  a  healthier  financial 
condition. 

One  especial  source  of  congratulation  is  the  fact  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Indian  corn  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  country  has 
therefore  been  enabled  not  only  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  has 
even  had  a  surplus  for  export.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  too,  has  made 
such  good  progress  that  it,  also,  has  become  an  article  of  export. 
The  sugar  crop  was  increased;  the  coffee  crop  was  satisfactory, 
although  the  excessive  production  of  former  years  has  lowered  the 
net  value  of  the  total  output.  It  maj"  therefore  be  considered  a  good 
agricultural  year. 

No  change  has  been  reported  in  the  commercial  conditions  of  the 
country.  Imports  seem  to  have  increased  while  exports  decreased. 
Manufacturing  interests  developed  favorably,  and  the  railways  added 
permanent  improvements  to  their  operating  facilities. 

As  yet  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  has  done  little  to  attract  immi¬ 
gration  into  the  country,  but  there  has  recently  been  passed  immi¬ 
gration  laws,  and  a  bureau  has  been  established  to  draw  attention 
in  a  systematic  wa}'  to  the  splendid  opportunity  which  the  country 
offers  to  settlers  and  capitalists  alike.  The  abundant  national  terri¬ 
tory  will  thus  be  opened  to  general  development. 
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FINANCE. 

President  Estrada  Cabrera,  in  his  message  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  March  1,  1910,  announced  that  national  taxes  for  the 
year  1909  produced  a  total  of  49,239,722.93  pesos,  paper,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  estimate  of  the  budget,  which  was  for  30,500,000  pesos,  by 
18,739,722.93  pesos. 

The  expenses  of  the  several  departments  of  Government  amounted 
to  38,412,807.54  pesos,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  set  apart  on 
account  of  the  public  credit  the  sum  of  32,141,453.70  pesos,  making  a 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  of  70,554,261.24  pesos. 

During  the  year  1909  the  gold  premium  advanced  from  below 
1,500  per  cent  to  over  1,600  per  cent.  At  1,600  the  value  of  a  paper 
dollar  would  be  about  6  cents  American  gold.  At  this  figure  the 
receipts  would  amount  to  $2,954,383  and  expenditures  $4,233,255. 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Government  on  December 
31,  1908,  the  total  paper  liabilities  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
71,884,745  pesos,  and  the  gold  liabilities,  $13,694,445.  The  gold 
liabilities  included  the  external  4  per  cent  debt  of  1895  of  1,482,800 
pounds  sterling,  principal,  and  511,862  pounds  sterling,  interest, 
or  a  total  of  1,994,662  pounds  sterling.  It  included  also  the  American 
syndicate  debt,  stated  at  that  date  to  amount  to  $2,913,744. 

COMMERCE. 

Only  the  totals  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1 909  have  as  yet  been 
announced.  These  figures,  which  were  received  by  cable,  are: 
Imports,  $5,251,317;  exports,  $10,079,219;  total,  $15,330,536.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1908  were:  Imports,  $5,811,586;  exports, 
$6,756,143;  total,  $12,567,729.  This  shows  a  loss  in  imports  of 
$560,269,  and  a  gain  in  exports  of  $3,323,076,  giving  a  total  gain  in 
foreign  trade  of  $2,762,807. 

By  countries  of  origin,  the  imports  for  1908  were  as  follows: 


i  United  States .  $1, 718, 660 

I  Germany .  1, 258, 193 

I  England .  1,061,843 

!  France .  209,947 

[  Japan  and  China .  118, 415 

(  Belgium .  93,309 

?  Mexico .  29, 640 

Central  America .  8, 941 


The  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  were  valued  at  $1,389,756;  linen, 
flax,  and  jute  goods,  $167,879;  silk  manufactures,  $211,613;  and 
woolen  fabrics,  $178,836. 

The  exports,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


Germany .  $3,939,207 

United  States .  1,  776, 676 

France .  713, 765 

British  Honduras .  105,  807 

Austria-Hungary . . .  92, 026 

Mexico .  62, 325 

South  America .  26,252 
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On  the  export  list  coffee  occupied  the  first  place,  being  shipped  to 
the  amount  of  60,722,000  pounils,  worth  $5,697,183;  hides,  valued  at 
$266,707,  coming  next,  followed  by  668,246  bunches  of  bananas, 
worth  $200,474;  sugar,  $186,788;  iubber,  $158,573;  woods,  $144,349; 


chicle,  $59,710;  skins,  $24,576;  and  other  vegetable  and  industrial 
products,  $15,506;  sundries  figuring  for  $2,274.  Sugar,  bananas, 
and  hides  showed  advanced  valuations,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  of  sugar  it  is  reported  that  the  years  1899  and  1900 
alone  showed  greater  shipments. 
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In  the  distribution  of  exports,  Germany  took  58.31  per  cent,  the 
United  States  26.30,  England  10.56,  and  other  countries  4.83. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  shipments  were  sent  to  Germany,  that 
country  figuring  for  35,725,100  pounds  on  the  export  list,  followed 
.by  the  United  States,  13,965,900  pounds,  and  England,  5,903,100 
pounds.  Of  the  sugar  exported,  3,998,100  pounds  went  to  England, 
1,917,800  pounds  to  the  United  States,  and  41,300  pounds  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Rubber  shipments  were  made  to  Germany  of  196,300 
pounds,  and  to  the  United  States,  118,000  pounds.  To  the  same 
countries  were  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  woods,  504,609  feet  going 
to  the  United  States,  and  283,647  feet  to  Germany.  All  of  the 
bananas  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics 
the  imports  from  Guatemala  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
amounted  to  $3,148,489,  as  compared  with  $2,390,167  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  exports  to  Guatemala  were  $1,706,156,  as 
compared  with  $1,730,700  for  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in 
imports  from  Guatemala  was  due  entirely  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
coffee,  over  $800,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  the  value  of 
cofl'ee  imported  into  the  United  States  being  $2,832,451  and  $2,005,- 
997,  respectively.  Bananas  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Guatemala  amounted  to  $168,825. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Guatemala  were 
wheat  flour,  $406,417;  cotton  manufactures,  $267,429;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  $226,859;  and  meat  and  dairy  products,  $83,943. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Coffee,  which  is  the  leading  article  of  Guatemalan  production  and 
export,  is  produced  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  70,000,000 
pounds.  For  1908  the  total  output  was  smaller  than  in  the  three 
preceding  years,  the  export  quantity  being  a  little  over  60,000,000 
pounds,  as  against  68,000,000  and  90,000,000  pounds  in  1906  and 
1907.  The  estimate  for  1909  placed  the  output  at  about  81,000,000 
pounds. 

Banana  growing  is  one  of  the  newer  but  most  profitable  industries 
of  the  country.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has  planted  in  the 
Department  of  Izabal,  about  20  miles  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the 
line  of  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railway,  more  than  9,000  acres  in 
bananas,  and  will  clear  and  plant  a  greater  area.  The  yield  of 
bananas  in  Guatemala  is,  approximately,  15  bunches  per  month  per 
acre.  The  development  of  the  banana  industry  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puerto  Barrios  will,  in  the  near  future,  greatly  increase  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruit  from  that  port.  The  company  has 'erected  a  number 
of  attractive  houses,  provided  with  modern  conveniences  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 
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Sugar  is  profitably  grown  in  increasing  quantities,  and  cotton  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  very  much  encouraged  on  suitably  conditioned  lands 
by  a  presidential  decree  of  July,  1908. 

In  its  cultivated  lands  on  the  Atlantic,  Guatemala  affords  the 
prospective  rubber  planter  every  condition  necessary  for  the  suc-» 
cessful  development  of  this  highly  profitable  plant.  These  conditions 
are  good  soil,  warm  climate,  and  humidity  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  Dutch  planter  of  Sumatra  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  importing  from  Manila  a  sowing  of  hemp  seed  and 
interplanting  this  among  his  new  plantations  of  rubber,  and  has 
obtained  a  complete  success  wdth  the  scheme.  Manila  hemp  {Musa 
textilis)  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  commonly  called  “Platano”  in 
Guatemala.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
requirements  for  its  successful  growing  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
banana  but  it  does  not  bear  fruit.  It  is  interplanted  among  the 
rubber  trees,  and  from  it  is  made  an  imitation  silk  of  good  commercial 
value. 

Corn  has  now  disappeared  from  the  list  of  products  imported  and 
is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  both  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  to  be  exported. 

The  cattle  industry  is  developing  and  so  great  is  the  interest  in  it 
that  a  successful  cattle  show  was  given  in  the  capital  during  the  year. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  the  subject 
of  governmental  aid,  it  being  desired  not  only  to  improve  the  methods 
of  cultivation  employed  in  the  growing  of  [such  staples  as  coffee, 
bananas,  cacao,  and  sugar,  but  also  to  introduce  new  cultures.  The 
establishment  of  experimental  gardens  and  stations  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  native  and  foreign  plants  for  private  enter¬ 
prises,  the  opening  of  agricultural  expositions  for  the  display  of  the 
various  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  coffee  growers  are  all  parts  of  this  progressive 
policy. 

The  development  of  the  timber  reserves  of  the  country  is  also 
occupying  official  attention,  valuable  concessions  having  been 
recently  granted  covering  the  cutting  and  export  of  cabinet  and  dye- 
woods,  the  extraction  of  chicle  and  other  gums,  and  the  adequate 
stimulation  of  the  rubber  industry. 

With  the  purpose  of  developing  the  well-known  mineral  resources 
of  the  Republic,  the  President,  on  June  30,  1908,  promulgated  a  new 
code  of  laws  regulating  the  acquisition  and  working  of  mines.  The 
law  carries  w'ith  it  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  which  is  charged  with  supervisory  direction 
of  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  new  properties,  the  enlarging  of 
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old  ones,  and  all  transactions  tending  to  promote  the  mining  industry 
in  the  Republic. 

Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  etc.,  are 
known  to  exist  in  various  sections,  but  have  hitherto  been  inade¬ 
quately  investigated.  The  lack  of  development  of  this  important 
branch  of  industry  has  been  hitherto  attributable  in  a  great  degree 
to  insufficient  transport  facilities,  which  condition  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  overcome.  Placer  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  there  is  a 
group  of  silver  mines  from  which  considerable  metal  is  sent  abroad. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  textile  industry,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  figuring  on  the 
import  list. 

The  textile  industry  is  making  notable  progress.  A  factory  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cantel,  in  the  Department  of  Quezaltenango,  imports  large 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
a  recent  shipment  from  New  Orleans  covering  400  bales. 

Candles  and  soap  are  being  manufactured,  one  company  having 
obtained  authority  from  the  Government  to  import  annually  3,000 
quintals  of  paraffin  and  2,000  quintals  of  stearin  free  of  duty. 

In  the  capital,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  ice  factories  exist,  and  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  has  become  a  valuable  national  industry, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  fine  cabinet  wood.  Small  works  produce 
footwear,  straw  hats,  pottery,  etc.  Tentative  efforts  are  being 
directed  toward  the  employment  of  the  twigs  of  a  native  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  wicker  furniture,  and  for  the  treatment  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  henequen  fiber  at  San  Cristobal,  the  Government  having 
granted  free  entry  for  the  requisite  apparatus.  Breweries,  sugar 
mills,  and  tanneries  also  are  profitably  conducted. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Guatemala  have  a  total  extent  of  700  kilometers 
(435  miles),  all  of  which  have  a  3-foot  gage.  There  are  5  systems,  as 
follows : 

The  Verapaz  Railway,  on  the  eastern  coast,  running  between  Panzos 
and  Pancajche,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  is  a  German  company,  and 
gives  outlet  to  the  rich  Verapaz  district  of  the  Republic  through  Lake 
Izabal,  the  Rio  Dulce,  and  the  port  of  Livingston. 

The  Guatemala  Central,  the  oldest  line  in  the  Republic,  ran  origi¬ 
nally  from  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Escuintla  and  later  to  the  city 
of  Guatemala.  This  company  finally  extended  its  line  westward  to 
Mazatenango.  Here,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  joined  by  the  Occidental 
Railway,  built  from  Champerico,  on  the  Pacific,  through  Caballo 
Blanco  and  Retalhuleu  as  far  as  San  Felipe.  The  Central  and  the 
Occidental  are  now  combined  under  one  management  and  have  a 
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total  length  of  189  miles.  The  Ocos  Railwa}’^  starts  at  Ocos,  on  the 
Pacific,  runs  parallel  to  the  Suchiate  River,  the  boundary  between 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  as  far  as  Ayutla,  where  it  turns  to  the  east 
and  ends  at  Vado  Ancho.  Its  length  is  only  23  miles. 

The  newest  railw’ay  is  the  Northern,  or  Guatemala  Railway,  from 
Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  distance 
of  195  miles. 


MAP  SHOWING  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROJECTED  LINES  IN  GUATEMALA 

From  San  Felipe  a  line  has  been  projected  to  Quezaltenango,  and 
a  survey  has  been  made  to  connect  the  latter  place  with  the  city  of 
Guatemala  through  the  interior  and  elevated  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  improbable,  how’ever,  that  any  construction  work  will  be  done 
on  these  lines  for  several  years. 

The  Guatemala  Railway  Company  has  contracted  with  the  National 
Government  to  build  a  railw^ay  from  Zacapa  to  the  frontier  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  This  line  will  be  extended,  under  a  concession  from  the  Gov- 
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eminent  of  Salvador,  to  Santa  Ana,  in  that  Republic,  where  it  will 
join  the  Salvador  Railway. 

One  of  the  most  important  railway  concessions  recently  granted 
by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  the  Guatemala  Central  Railway 
Company  is  that  of  the  line  which  will  run  from  Coatepeque,  lying 
between  Caballo  Blanco  on  the  Occidental  Railroad  and  Vado  Ancho 
on  the  Ocos  Railroad,  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  which  will  form 
another  link  in  the  great  Pan-American  system.  Construction  of  this 
line  will  begin  on  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Caballo  Blanco  to 
Coatepeque  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Concerning  the  proposed  connection  between  the  Guatemalan  rail¬ 
road  system  and  the  Pan-American  branch  of  the  railways  of  Mexico, 
it  is  stated  that  a  surveying  party  is  engaged  in  selecting  the  prelim¬ 
inary  route  of  the  line  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  after  the  report  of 
the  survey  is  received  and  considered,  the  final  route  will  be  selected. 
A  purchasing  department  of  the  road  is  to  be  established  in  New  York, 
and  all  the  materials  and  supplies  bought  in  the  United  States  for  the 
railway  will  be  contracted  for  through  this  department.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  will  be  commenced  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  line  will 
be  pushed  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  The  concession,  which  is  a  liberal  one,  was 
granted  in  order  to  assist  in  international  and  intercontinental  com¬ 
munication,  and  provitles  for  the  payment  of  a  bridge  toll  not  to 
exceed  that  collected  at  the  railway  ports  of  entry  on  the  border 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  construction  of  the 
bridge  is  to  begin  within  thirty  days  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bridge. 

The  interior  waterways  of  Guatemala  are  very  extensive,  embracing 
a  considerable  number  of  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  navi¬ 
gable;  they  form  important  means  of  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Among  the  rivers  the  Usumacinta  River  is  the  most  important; 
the  greatest  length  of  this  river,  however,  flows  through  Mexican 
territory,  and,  owing  to  the  numerous  bars,  is  only  navigable  for 
small  craft.  The  Motagua  is  navigable  for  over  100  miles  for  small 
vessels,  and  the  Polichic  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  inland  port  of 
Panzos.  This  river  empties  into  the  Izabal  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in 
Guatemala,  which  in  turn  communicates  with  the  River  Dulce, 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  near  the  port  of  Livingston,  and 
thus  the  three  combined  form  an  important  waterway.  Lake  Izabal 
is  58  miles  long  by  12  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  nearly  40  feet 
throughout.  Other  lakes  are  the  beautiful  Atitlan,  situated  at  an 
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altitude  of  5,254  feet,  and  completely  surrounded  by  mountains;  the 
Amatitlan,  the  Peten  or  Itzal,  and  numerous  others.  The  inland  ports 
are  Izabal,  on  Lake  Izabal;  Panzos,  on  the  River  Polichic;  and 
Gualan,  on  the  Mota«;ua  River,  none  of  which,  however,  can  be 
reached  by  ocean-going  vessels  owing  to  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  are  therefore  accessible  only  for  vessels  of  light  draft. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  accessible  both  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  its  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (Gulf  of 
Honduras)  being  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston,  and  on  the.  Pacific, 
San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Champerico,  and  Ocos.  From  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Mobile  the  Atlantic  ports  may  be  reached  by 
steamers  of  various  lines,  and  the  Pacific  ports  may  be  reached  by 
steamers  on  the  west  coast  which  touch  at  points  between  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  Panama. 

From  Mexico,  it  is  possible  at  present  to  approach  by  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  to  Mariscal,  on  the  frontier;  the  Suchiate  River 
is  crossed  by  canoe,  but  a  bridge  is  about  to  be  built.  From  Salvador 
a  well-traveled  highway  leads  to  Guatemala  City. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Guatemala  has  maintained  an  excellent  postal  service  since  1879, 
having  become  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union  in 
1881.  On  January  1,  1909,  there  were  192  post-oflices  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  during  1909  greatly 
exceeded  the  total  number  of  any  preceding  year,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  very  materially  the  postal  facili¬ 
ties  both  as  regards  personnel  and  offices. 

The  receipts  from  the  posts  in  1909  likewise  exceeded  by  241,265 
pesos,  national  money,  the  revenues  derived  from  this  source  in 
1908.  In  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  is  scarcely 
a  place,  however  insignificant,  which  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  postal  communication  with  the  outside  world. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  system  now  comprises  lines  aggre¬ 
gating  in  length  4,196  miles  and  is  operated  from  over  200  offices 
by  staffs  numbering  863  employees. 

EDUCATION. 

The  value  of  higher  education  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
present  Executive,  and  it  is  to  his  initiative  that  the  festivals  of 
Minerva,  which  mark  the  close  of  the  schlastic  year  throughout  the 
country,  are  due. 
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The  higher  educational  institutions  established  at  Guatemala 
City  and  Quezaltenan^o  include  schools  of  law,  medicine,  surgery, 
dentistry,  i)harmac3’,  ami  commerce.  These  schools,  especially  that 
of  medicine,  enjo\’  a  high  reputation  throughout  Latin  America,  and 
attract  mam’  students  from,  the  neighboring  Republics.  There  are 
also  night  schools  for  artisans,  the  pupils  of  which  are  exempt  from 
military  service. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  member  of  the  President’s 
cabinet.  The  country  maintains  a  national  conservatory  of  music 
and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  in  both  of  which  the  instructors  are  largely 
European  and  American  artists.  Especial  encouragement  is  given  in 
the  schools  to  manual  and  mechanical  training.  Many  Guatemalan 
youths  are  sent  abroad  each  3’ear  to  be  educated  at  government 
expense. 

In  1908  there  were  1,330  schools  in  the  countrj’^,  attended  bj' 
51,280  pupils,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  and  780  scholars  as 
compared  with  1907. 

In  reviewing  scholastic  conditions  for  the  \’ear  1909  the  President 
in  his  annual  message  stated  that  manj’  new  schools  have  been 
established,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Academy  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  is  equipped  with  an  efficient  personnel  of  progressive 
teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  both  the  literary  and  spoken 
language. 

The  Government  has  adopted  the  system  of  instruction  prepared 
bj’  Prof.  John  Cross  for  teaching  the  English  language  by  the  use 
of  the  phonograph  in  the  public  schools.  An  edition  of  5,000  copies 
of  the  introductory  text  will  be  printed  by  the  Government,  2,000 
of  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Cross,  the  remainder  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  introductory  text- 
l)Ook,  pupils  in  the  high  schools  are  required  to  use  the  phonographic 
reader. 

The  municipality  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  has  appropriated 
10,000  pesos  to  be  invested  in  supplies  and  equipment  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  under  date  of  June  1,  1909,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  participate  in  the  inter¬ 
national  exposition  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1910.  The  executive 
further  confirms  the  policj’  of  the  administration  in  participating  in 
such  expositions  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  approved  method  of 
accrediting  the  products  of  the  Republic  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  a  representative  exhibit  of  the  coun- 
tr3’’s  products  and  the  dissemination  of  information  and  data  con¬ 
cerning  them. 
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The  Government  of  Guatemala  on  April  29,  1909,  formally  approved 
the  conventions  subscribed  to  by  the  delegates  of  nations  assembled 
at  The  Hague  Conferences  of  1907. 

The  Republic  was  also  represented  at  the  Eighteenth  Reunion  of 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  5  to  9,  1909. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  has  paid  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Fulton  by  placing  a  bronze  bust  of  the  great  inventor  in 
the  principal  park  of  the  capital.  This  action  was  taken  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  presidential  decree  of  September  8,  1909,  and  the  bust 
was  placed  in  position  on  October  10,  1909,  the  date  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary^  of  the  application  of  steam  to  fluvial  transport. 

A  special  delegation  was  designated  to  represent  the  Republic  at  the 
IIudson-Fulton  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  successful  application  of  steam  to  navigation  thereon. 

An  additional  demonstration  of  the  increasing  cordiality  and  sin¬ 
cere  friendliness  of  the  relations  which  bind  Guatemala  to  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  visit  of  courtesy  paid  the  Republic  early 
in  the  year  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Swinburne,  who,  as  a  national  guest,  was  accorded 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  at  Guatemala  City. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  stated  that  more  than  half  a 
million  pesos  have  been  sj)ent  during  1909  in  works  of  sanitation  cal¬ 
culated  to  protect  the  public  health.  The  work  of  vaccination  has 
been  pushed  with  such  vigor  as  to  make  Guatemala  practically 
immune  from  smallpox  and  to  cause  her  to  occujiy  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  regards  attention  bestowed 
upon  public  health  and  sanitation. 
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